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BRITAIN    AND    HER    COLONIES. 
I 


*My  hold  of  the  Colonies  is  in  the  close  affection  which  grows  from 
common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  similar  privileges,  and  equal 
protection.  These  are  ties  which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as 
iron.'  Edmund  Bubke  (1775). 

'  Much  of  the  power  and  influence  of  this  country  depend  upon  its  having 
large  Colonial  possessions  in  different  parts  of  the  world.' 

Eart.  Geey  {Col  Pol,  1852). 

'The  defence  of  Canada  is  a  question  which  affects  the  position  and 
character,  the  honour,  the  interests,  and  the  duties  of  this  great  country.' 

Viscount  Paimebston  (1865). 

*  The  profits  to  Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  carried  you 
triumphantly  through  the  last  war.  The  estates  that  were  at  two  thousand 
pounds  a-year  are  now  at  three  thousand.  This  is  the  price  America  pays 
you  for  her  protection.'  Eabl  Chatham  (1766). 

'  Out  own  possessions  are  by  far  our  best  customers.' 

Mb.  Laing  (1864),  late  Finance  Minister  of  India. 
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PREFACE 


Questions  of  colonial  policy  and  of  colonial  empire 
have  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  public  men 
in  England  more  than  at  any  previous  time.  This 
has  been  shown  by  discussions  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  press,  and  by  the  Eeports  of  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Some  of  the  topics  brought  most  prominently  into 
view  have  been  the  cost,  defence,  and  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  colonies,  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  chief  dependencies  of  the  Empire,  as  at  variance 
with  that  of  England,  the  relations  which  those  great 
Commonwealths  now  sustain  towards  this  country 
and  towards  each  other,  and  what  changes,  if  any, 
should  be  effected  in  such  relations. 

The  interest  so  generally  shown  in  questions  of 
such  importance  to  the  various  members  of  the 
Empire  has  suggested  this  treatise. 

A  brief  sketch  is  given  of  the  chief  colonial  Em- 
pires of  ancient  and  modern  times  with  reference  to 
the  civil  and  commercial  policy  of  the  parent  States, 
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as  far  as  they  throw  Hght  upon  the  colonial  policy  of 
Great  Britain. 

Original  sources  of  information  in  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  Eeports  of  Committees,  and  official  docu- 
ments in  public  offices  and  in  the  British  Museum, 
have  invariably  been  resorted  to  where  necessary ; 
yet  the  author  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  current 
opinions  of  the  day  in  well-informed  circles,  both 
commercial  and  political,  on  the  many  controverted 
questions.  Imperial  and  colonial,  here  referred  to. 

The  writer  has  tried  to  compress  into  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
facts  connected  with  colonial  history  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  which  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
introduce ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  other 
points,  he  has  sometimes  preferred  to  repeat  a 
reference  rather  than  to  multiply  quotations. 

The  question  between  England  and  her  colonies 
ought  not  to  be  one  of  separation  but  of  sounder 
relations,  as  alike  the  interest  of  both,  and  the  in- 
terest of  good  government  throughout  the  world. 

In  conclusion  the  author  has  the  pleasing  duty  of 
tendering  his  thanks  to  those  gentlemen,  in  and  out 
of  the  public  offices,  who  have  so  politely  aided  him 
in  his  researches. 

London:  1866. 
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BEITATN  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

GOVEENMENT  OF  THE  FIEST  ENGLISH  COLONIES. 

First  Permanent  English  Settlement  in  America — The  Two 
Centres  of  Colonization — Difference  in  their  Origin  and  De- 
velopment— First  Eepresentative  Body — New  England — 
Origin  and  Character  of  Government :  Assemblies,  Church, 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  Pure  Democracy,  Representative  Go- 
vernment— Charter  by  William  and  Mary,  1691 — Black- 
stone's  Divisions  of  Colonies — Omnipotence  of  Parliament — 
Pp.  1-11. 

The  first  permanent  English  settlement  made  in 
America  was  in  1606  under  a  charter  from 
James  I.  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  his  associates. 
That  charter  granted  to  them  the  territories  in 
America  lying  on  the  sea-coast  between  the  34th 
and  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  islands 
adjacent  within  100   miles.      The   associates  were 
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divided  into  two  companies,  one  was  to  settle  be- 
tween the  34th  and  41st  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  the  other  to  the  north.  By  degrees  the  name 
of  Virginia  was  given  to  the  first  or  southern  co- 
lony ;  the  second  assumed  the  name  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Company,  and  New  England  was  founded  by 
them. 

The  charter  of  the  Virginia  colony  was  altered  in 
1609  and  1612.  From  this  period  the  progress  of  the 
two  provinces,  Virginia  and  New  England,  forms  a 
regular  and  connected  history.  The  former  in  the 
south  and  the  latter  in  the  north,  may  be  considered 
as  the  original  and  parent  states  of  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  republic.  From  these  two 
centres,  the  one  in  Virginia  and  the  other  on  Ply- 
mouth rock,  have  sprung  two  great  groups  of  nations, 
differing  in  the  character  of  their  founders,  in  the 
development  which  the  two  have  received,  and 
destined  apparently  to  diverge  still  more  widely  from 
each  other  in  the  future.  The  settlements  in  Virginia 
were  the  earhest  by  a  few  years.  As  they  increased 
in  numbers  they  grew  impatient  for  the  privileges 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  government  of 
their  native  country.  To  quiet  this  uneasiness,  Sir 
George  Yeardley,  then  the  governor,  called  a  general 
assembly,  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
various  plantations.     This  assembly,  which  met  at 
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James  Town,  in  Virginia,  in  June  1619,  composed  of 
the  governor,  the  newly-appointed  council,  and  the 
delegates  of  the  boroughs,  constituted  the  first  repre- 
sentative body  convened  in  America.  The  general 
assembly  was  '  to  imitate  and  follow  the  pohcy  and 
form  of  government,  laws,  customs,  and  manner  of 
trial  used  in  the  realm  of  England,  as  near  as  may  be.' 

In  1621  they  received  a  written  constitution.  The 
form  of  government  was  analogous  to  that  of  England, 
and  was,  with  some  modifications,  the  model  of  the 
constitutions  which  were  afterwards  granted  by  the 
crown  to  the  various  colonies  in  America :  a  gover- 
nor was  to  be  appointed  by  the  company  ;  a  perma- 
nent council  likewise  appointed  by  the  company  ;  a 
general  assembly,  to  be  convened  yearly,  to  consist 
of  the  council  and  two  burgesses  to  be  chosen  from 
each  of  the  several  plantations.  The  courts  of  justice 
were  required  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  manner 
of  trial  used  in  England.  This  corporation  was  dis- 
solved in  1624,  and  the  King  issued  a  commission 
appointing  a  governor  and  twelve  councillors,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  government  of  the  infant 
commonwealth. 

The  first  settlers  of  JSTew  England,  while  yet  at  sea, 
drew  up  and  signed  an  original  compact,  in  w^hich, 
after  acknowledging  themselves  subjects  of  the  crown 
of  England,  they  declare,  '  We  covenant  and  combine 
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ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation;  and  by  virtue 
hereof,  do  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and 
equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and 
offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony.'  This  compact  was  signed  by  forty-one 
persons.  It  estabhshed  a  pure  democracy.  They 
organized  a  government  under  the  name  of  New 
Plymouth,  but  considered  themselves  as  planting  a 
colony  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia.  They  at 
once  appointed  a  governor  and  other  officers,  and 
proceeded  to  enact  laws.  The  governor  was  chosen 
annually  by  the  freemen.  The  supreme  legislative 
power  resided  in  and  was  exercised  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  male  inhabitants  who  were  members  of 
the  church.  A  House  of  Eepresentatives  was  estab- 
hshed iji  1639,  the  members  of  which,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  officers,  were  annually  chosen. 

The  Plymouth  colonists  acted  at  first  under  the 
mutual  agreement  formed  at  sea.  In  1629  a  patent 
was  obtained  from  the  council  at  Plymouth,  England, 
under  the  charter  of  James,  given  in  1620  ;  but  the 
patent  not  being  confirmed  by  the  crown,  the  colony 
remained  in  law  a  mere  voluntary  association.  They 
did  not  fail,  however,  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
provisions  granted  in  that  document.     Having  lost 
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their  charter  in  1684,  they  were  incorporated  into  a 
province  with  Massachusetts,  under  the  charter  to 
the  latter  by  WiUiam  and  Mary  in  1691. 

In  1620  James  I.  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
and  others  of  the  Plymouth  Company  a  new  charter, 
extending  its  territories,  and  calling  it  New  England. 
They  were  empowered  to  make  laws,  regulate  trade, 
to  appoint  and  remove  governors  and  other  officers, 
to  establish  all  manner  of  orders,  laws,  &c.,  so  that 
the  same  be  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England. 
All  the  territory  was  to  be  holden  of  the  crown,  as 
of  the  royal  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  of  Hampton 
Court,  or  of  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Puritans  procured,  in  1627,  from  the  council 
at  Plymouth,  a  grant  of  all  that  part  of  New  England 
indefinitely  described  as  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  South  Sea.  In  1628  King  Charles  granted  to 
the  grantees  and  their  associates  a  charter  with  the 
most  ample  powers  of  government.  The  territory 
was  to  be  holden  of  the  crown,  '  in  free  and  common 
socage,  and  not  in  capite,  nor  by  knight's  service.' 
The  grantees  were  called  a  body  politic  under  the 
name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  in  New  England,  with  the  usual  powers  of 
corporations.  The  government  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor,  a  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen 
associates,  elected  out  of  the  freemen  of  the  com- 
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pany.  A  court  or  quorum,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
or  his  deputy,  and  seven  or  more  assistants,  were  to 
meet  as  often  as  once  a  month  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Four  general  assembHes,  composed  of  the 
governor,  deputy,  assistants  and  freemen,  were  to  be 
held  every  year,  to  admit  others  to  the  freedom  of 
the  company,  elect  officers,  and  make  laws,  &c.,  only 
'  such  laws  and  ordinances  must  not  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land.' Every  year  at  the  Easter  term,  the  governor, 
deputy,  and  other  officers,  were  to  be  chosen.  All 
subjects  of  the  crown,  and  their  children  born  there, 
or  on  the  high  seas  going  or  returning,  should  enjoy 
all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  sub- 
jects, as  if  they  were  born  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land. Many  other  provisions  were  added,  similar  in 
substance  to  those  in  the  colonial  charters  previously 
granted. 

The  absence  from  this  document  of  any  clause 
providing  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion  or  the 
rights  of  conscience,  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
object  of  the  Puritans  in  seeking  a  settlement  in 
America,  and  in  obtaining  a  charter  from  the  king. 
These  bold  adventurers,  however,  paid  no  attention 
to  this  omission,  but  made  their  first  church  inde- 
pendent of  the  Church  of  England,  and  repudiated 
any  connection  with  episcopacy  or  a  liturgy.     The 
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oath  of  supremacy  was  to  be  administered  to  pre- 
vent tlie  settlement  there  of  Eoman  Cathohcs.  The 
whole  structure  of  the  charter  presupposes  the  resi- 
dence of  the  company  in  England  ;  but  in  August 
1629,  the  government  and  patent  were  removed  to 
New  England.  This  infused  new  hfe  into  the  colony, 
and  it  grew  with  such  rapidity  as  to  give  it  an 
ascendency  amongst  the  New  England  settlements, 
and  to  awaken  even  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of 
the  parent  state.  The  subsequent  struggle  between 
the  crown  and  colony,  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
charter,  under  the  famous  quo  warranto  proceedings 
in  1684,  manifested  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists  to  yield  nothing,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  to  force  them  into  subjection. 

For  three  or  four  years  after  the  removal  of  the 
charter  all  the  business  of  the  government  was  trans- 
acted by  the  freemen  assembled  in  a  general  court. 
But  the  members  having  increased,  so  as  to  make  a 
general  assembly  inconvenient  for  such  purposes,  an 
alteration  was  effected  in  1634,  and  representatives 
were  chosen,  two  from  every  town,  to  a  general  court. 
This  general  court  was  to  have  the  sole  power  to 
make  laws,  to  elect  certain  officers,  to  raise  money 
and  taxes,  and  sell  lands.  The  great  officers  and 
magistrates  were  still  to  be  chosen  by  an  assembly  of 
freemen.      This   change,  not   provided   for   in   the 
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charter,  established  the  second  house  of  representa- 
tives (the  first  being  in  Virginia)  in  the  American 
colonies.  The  whole  of  the  representatives  and 
assistants  sat  in  one  house  till  1644,  when  they  were 
divided  into  two  independent  bodies. 

From  1684  until  1691,  the  colonists  were  without 
a  charter,  the  first  one  having  been  dissolved  in  the 
former  year.  In  1691  a  charter  was  granted  under 
William  and  Mary  with  new  and  enlarged  powers, 
which  continued  dovm  to  the  revolution  in  1775. 
This  embraced  the  old  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
New.  Plymouth,  the  province  of  Maine,  Acadia  or 
Nova  Scotia,  and  all  the  lands  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  Maine,  and  incorporated  the  whole  imder  the 
name  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England.  It  reserved  to  the  crown  the  appointment 
of  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  the  secretary  of  the 
province,  and  aU  the  officers  of  the  court  of  admiralty. 
Twenty-eight  councillors  were  to  be  chosen  annually 
by  the  general  court,  the  governor  and  councillors 
were  to  have  the  power  of  directing  the  afiairs  of  the 
province,  and  of  appointing  the  judges,  sheriffs,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  &c.  The  governor  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  militia.  He  had  a  nega- 
tive also  upon  all  laws  passed  by  the  general  court. 
This  court  was  to  assemble  annually,  and  to  consist 
of  the  governor  and  council  and  the  representatives 
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of  the  towns,  two  from  each ;  such  representatives 
to  be  freeholders  and  annually  elected  by  freeholders 
possessing  a  freehold  of  40.§.  annual  value,  or  other 
estate  of  the  value  of  £40.  The  general  court  could 
change  the  number  of  representatives  from  each  town. 
All  laws  were  to  be  sent  to  England  for  approbation 
or  disallowance.  '  Liberty  of  conscience  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God  was  allowed  to  all  Christians,  except 
Papists.'  This  charter  the  colonists  hailed  with 
sincere  satisfaction,  after  the  dangers  which  had  for 
so  long  a  time  menaced  their  hberties  and  their  peace. 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  divides  the  colonies  into 
three  classes — provincial,  proprietary,  and  charter 
governments.  The  constitution  of  the  first — the 
provincial — depended  on  the  commissions  issued  by 
the  crown  to  the  governors.  These  commissions 
usually  appointed  a  governor  as  the  king's  represen- 
tative; the  crown  also  appointed  a  council,  who, 
besides  the  legislative  authority,  were  to  assist  the 
governor  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The 
commissions  also  contained  authority  to  convene  a 
general  assembly  of  representatives  of  freeholders 
and  planters,  the  council  forming  the  upper,  and  the 
assembly  the  lower  house.  The  governor,  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  established  courts,  appointed 
judges,  &c.  Appeal  lay  to  the  king  in  council  from 
the  decisions  of  the  courts.     JSTew  Hampshire,  Kew 
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York,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  had  this 
form  of  government,  some  of  them  for  a' long  time, 
and  from  an  early  period  of  their  settlement. 

Of  the  proprietary  governments  there  were  three 
only — ^Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  These 
were  granted  by  the  crown  to  individuals  in  the 
nature  of  feudatory  principaUties,  with  all  the  inferior 
royalties  and  subordinate  powers  of  legislation  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  owners  of  counties  palatine. 
The  governors  were  appointed  by  the  proprietaries, 
and  legislative  assemblies  were  convened  under  their 
authority.  In  Maryland  its  laws  were  not  even 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  crown. 

The  charter  governments  Blackstone  describes  as 
'  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations,  with  the  power  of 
making  bye-laws  for  their  own  internal  regulations 
not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  with  such 
rights  and  authorities  as  are  specially  given  them  in 
their  several  charters  of  incorporation.  They  have  a 
governor,  named  by  the  king,  who  is  his  representa- 
tive or  deputy.  They  have  courts  of  justice  of  their 
own.  Their  general  assemblies  make  laws  suited  to 
their  own  emergencies.'     The  parliament  *  of  Great 

*  '  The  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  are  subordinate 
unto  and  dependent  upon  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  King,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Parliament,  hath  fiill  power  and  autliority  to  make  laws  and 
statutes  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.'     (6  Geo,  III.  c.  12.) 
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Britain  being  in  theory  omnipotent,  no  doubt  these 
colonial  governments  are  merely  municipal,  whatever 
powers  of  legislation  they  may  assume,  and  however 
complete  under  the  crown  and  parliament  their  poli- 
tical organization  may  be.  The  only  charter  govern- 
ments existing  at  the  period  of  the  American  Ee vo- 
lution were  those  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  and 
Connecticut. 

The  first  charter  of  Massachusetts  seemed  to  con- 
template only  a  civil  corporation  within  the  realm, 
but  the  colonists  exercised  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  powers  upon  the  renewal  of  their  charter. 
That  of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  granted  in  1691,  was 
framed  upon  a  broader  foundation,  and  gave  the 
usual  powers  contained  in  provincial  charters.  The 
governor  was  appointed  by  the  crown ;  the  council 
was  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  ;  and  the  house 
of  representatives  by  the  people.  But  in  Connecticut 
and  Ehode  Island  the  charter  governments  were 
organized  upon  popular  and  democratic  principles ; 
the  governor,  council,  and  assembly  being  annually 
chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  and  all  other 
officers  appointed  by  their  authority. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

AMERICAN  CONFEDERATIONS  FROM  1643-1790. 

Confederations  from  1643  to  1790 — Declaration  of  Rights — 
Character  of  the  Confederations — Pp.  12-18. 

As  early  as  1643,  the  New  England  colonies  were 
united  under  a  confederation.  In  1637,  less  than 
twenty  years  after  the  first  settlements,  the  subject 
had  been  discussed,  and  outhnes  of  a  union  'for 
offence  and  defence,  material  advice  and  assistance,' 
were  drawn  up.  In  May  1643,  articles  were  signed 
at  Boston  between  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Haven,  and  Plymouth.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  union  were,  the  dispersed  state  of  the  colonies, 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  French,  the 
hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians,  the  appearance  of  a 
general  combination  of  the  savage  tribes  to  extermi- 
nate the  English,  the  commencement  of  civil  contests 
in  the  parent  state,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  England  in  any  emergency.  They 
assumed  the  title  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England.     Immediately  after  its  formation,  several 
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Indian  tribes  sent  in  their  submission  to  the  new 
confederacy.  This  union,  their  historians  inform  us, 
rendered  the  colonies  formidable  to  the  Dutch  and 
French  as  well  as  to  the  Indians,  maintained 
general  harmony  among  themselves,  preserved  them 
during  the  civil  wars  of  England,  contributed 
chiefly  to  their  defence  against  the  Indian  King 
Philip,  and  was  essentially  serviceable  in  civihzing 
and  Christianising  the  Indians.  We  find  the  United 
Colonies  assuming  at  once  the  functions  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  by  entering  the  next  year,  1644,  into 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  Governor  of 
Acadia,  proposing,  in  1648,  to  D'Ailleboust,  Go- 
vernor of  Canada,  a  similar  treaty,  and  in  1652 
preparing  for  hostilities  apprehended  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch.* 

In  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  arising  out  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1764  and  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765, 
Massachusetts  proposed  a  general  congress,  to  be  held 
in  New  York.  This  congress,  consisting  of  twenty- 
eight  delegates  from  ten  States,  met  at  New  York  in 
October  1765.  In  their  Declaration  of  Eights  they 
set  forth  that  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 

*  The  population  of  all  the  colonies  in  America  is  estimated  a 
few  years  later,  1660,  at  80,000  {Holmes'  Ann.  p.  315)  ;  and  in 
1763,  at  about  1,500,000,  Massachusetts  alone  having  240,000, 
and  Pennsylvania  280,000  ;   Canada  only  100,000. 
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liberties  of  natural  born  subjects,  amongst  the  most 
essential  of  which  are  the  exclusive  power  to  tax 
themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury.  The 
grievance  chiefly  complained  of  was  the  Act  granting 
certain  Stamp  Duties  and  other  duties  in  the  British 
colonies,  which  they  declared  to  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  subvert  their  rights  and  liberties.  A  petition 
to  the  king  and  memorial  to  each  house  of  parlia- 
ment were  agreed  upon.  The  assembhes  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  being  prevented  by 
their  governors  from  sending  representatives  to  the 
congress,  forwarded  petitions  direct  to  England, 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  that  body.  The  follow- 
ing year,  1776,  parliament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act. 

The  colonies  having  failed  to  obtain  redress  for 
their  other  grievances  by  appeals  to  the  king  and 
parhament,  Massachusetts  recommended,  in  1774, 
the  assembling  of  a  continental  congress.  The  dele- 
gates appointed,  some  by  the  legislatures  and  some 
by  conventions  of  the  people,  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
September  1774.  The  congress  thus  assembled 
exercised  de  facto  and  de  jure  a  sovereign  authority, 
not  as  delegated  agents  of  the  governments  of  the 
several  colonies,  but  in  virtue  of  original  powers 
derived  from  the  people.  This,  the  first  general  or 
national  government  over  the  American  States, 
sprang  directly  from  the  people,  and  not  from  the 
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governments  of  the  several  colonies.  It  lasted  till 
regularly  superseded  by  the  confederated  govern- 
ment under  the  articles  finally  ratified  in  1781.  They 
adopted  a  declaration  of  rights,  similar  to  that  of  the 
congress  of  1765,  affirming  that  the  colonies  are 
entitled  to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  such  English  statutes  as  existed  at 
the  time  of  their  colonization.  They  signed  articles 
containing  an  agreement  of  'non-importation,  non- 
exportation,  and  non-consumption,'  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  preceding  resolves,  and  also  an  agree- 
ment to  discontinue  the  slave  trade. 

In  May  1775,  a  second  congress  of  delegates  met 
from  all  the  states.  These  were  chosen  as  the  pre- 
ceding had  been,  partly  by  the  popular  branch  of 
the  state  legislatures  when  in  session,  but  principally 
by  conventions  of  the  people.  Amongst  other  acts, 
they  authorised  the  raising  of  continental  troops,  the 
issuing  of  two  millions  of  dollars  in  bills  of  credit, 
prohibited  the  receipt  and  registration  of  British 
government  bills,  framed  ndes  for  the  government 
of  the  army,  erected  a  general  post-office,  recom- 
mended Massachusetts  to  consider  the  offices  of 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  vacant,  authorised 
the  equipment  of  armed  vessels  to  intercept  supplies 
to  the  British,  and  passed  other  such  acts  pointing  to 
separation  from  the  mother  country,  and  evincing  a 
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determination  at  all  hazards  to  maintain  their  rights. 
(Story's  Com.  i.  141.) 

1.  None  of  the  colonies  pretended  to  be  indepen- 
dent States. 

2.  The  colonies  did  not  severally  act  for  them- 
selves, and  proclaim  their  independence. 

3.  The  power  of  the  congresses  to  act  was  not 
derived  from  the  State  governments. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  July  1775,  submitted  to  con- 
gress a  sketch  of  articles  of  confederation.  In  June 
1776,  the  committee  for  preparing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  appointed,  and  another  to 
propose  the  form  of  confederation  to  be  entered  into 
between  the  colonies.  In  1778  the  articles  of  con- 
federation were  ratified  by  all  the  States  except 
Delaware  and  Maryland — by  Delaware  in  1779,  and 
by  Maryland  in  1781,  and  adopted  by  the  thirteen 
States  in  1781. 

The  chief  articles  of  the  confederation  were — 
1.  That  the  name  should  be  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica; 2.  That  each  State  should  retain  its  sovereignty; 
3.  That  the  States  severally  entered  into  a  league  of 
friendship ;  4.  That  the  free  inhabitants  of  each 
State  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  free 
citizens  in  the  several  States  ;  the  fifth  points  out  the 
manner  of  organizing  congress,  that  the  delegates 
should  be  chosen  as  each  State  directs  ;  and  the  re- 
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maining  articles  give  power  to  congress  to  determine 
on  peace  and  war,  to  form  treaties  and  alliances,  to 
decide  differences  between  two  or  more  States,  to 
regulate  the  value  of  coin,  establish  post-offices,  and 
make  laws  relating  to  trade.  This  confederation, 
however  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
fell  to  pieces  from  its  imperfections,  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  It  gave  no  power  to  raise  a  revenue, 
to  levy  a  tax,  to  enforce  any  law,  to  regulate  trade, 
or  to  pay  its  own  ministers  at  foreign  courts.  '  The 
United  States  by  this  compact  may  make  treaties, 
but  can  only  recommend  their  observance ;  they 
may  appoint  ambassadors,  but  cannot  pay  them  ; 
they  may  borrow  money,  but  cannot  pay  a  dollar  ; 
they  may  coin  money,  but  cannot  buy  an  ounce  of 
bulhon ;  they  may  make  war,  but  cannot  raise  a 
single  soldier.  In  short,  they  may  declare  every- 
thing, but  do  nothing.'     (Am.  Mus.  1786,  p.  270.) 

The  Constitution — the  new  government  of  the 
United  States — which  took  the  place  of  the  confe- 
deration, was  finally  adopted  by  all  the  States,  in 
May  1790,  Ehode  Island  being  the  last  to  assent  to 
it.     {See  Appendix  B.) 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

COLONIAL  GOVERNMENTS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

First  Charters — Powers  Claimed — Repudiated  Acts  of  Par- 
liament— Disputed  Authority  of  King's  Commissioners — 
Self-made  Govertiments — Greeks  and  Tyrians  —  Modern 
Colonizations — Self- Government  in  Europe — Colonial  Gc- 
rernments  of  European  States.     Pp.  18-35. 

The  charters  granted  to  the  first  settlers  in  North 
America,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  were 
pecuHarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  charac- 
ters of  those  bold  pioneers  of  English  colonization. 
The  Stuarts  regarded  those  colonies  as  parts  of  their 
own  domain,  and  not  as  subject  to  the  authority  of 
Parliament;  hence,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
attempted  to  pass  a  law  for  establishing  fisheries  on 
the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  they  were 
told  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  '  that  this  Bill  was 
not  proper  for  this  House,  as  it  concerneth  America — 
it  was  not  fit  to  make  laws  for  those  countries  not 
annexed.'  The  charters  contemplated  the  establishing 
of  commercial  companies  rather  than  the  founding  of 
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new  States.  The  Crown  claimed  them  as  '  part  of  our 
manor  of  East  Greenwich,  of  our  Castle  of  Windsor, 
or  of  Hampton  Court.'  While  thus  free  from  the 
control  of  Parliament,  they  could  annually  elect  and 
remove  their  governors  and  other  officers ;  their 
general  assemblies,  also  elected,  could  '  make  and 
repeal  such  laws  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet,  so  as 
such  laws  shall  not  be  contrary  unto  but  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  England,'  raise  an  army,  make  war, 
'invade  and  destroy  the  natives,  Indians,  or  other 
enemies.' 

Clothed  with  such  powers,  the  colonists  gave 
themselves  little  concern  about  King  or  Parliament 
in  establishing  such  a  polity  as  would  suit  them, 
'  considering,'  in  the  words  of  their  charter,  '  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  place  and  people.' 

They  assumed  the  liberty  to  dispense  with  such 
provisions  of  the  charters  as  were  found  unsuitable 
to  their  position ;  and  even  to  establish  representa- 
tive governments,  when  these  were  not,  and  it  was 
seldom  that  they  were,  granted  in  express  terms. 

They  carried  with  them  the  conviction  that  they 
were  shorn  of  none  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen  by 
leaving  their  native  land,  but  that  they  had  freed 
themselves  from  many  unnecessary  restrictions,  and 
that  they  breathed  a  freer  air  and  enjoyed  a  more 
enlightened  practical  liberty. 

c  2 
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'Notwithstanding  the  cautious  reference,'  says 
Judge  Story,  '  in  the  charters  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, the  assemblies  exercised  the  authority  to  abro- 
gate every  part  of  the  common  law,  except  that 
which  united  the  colonies  to  the  parent  State  by 
the  general  ties  of  allegiance  and  dependency ;  and 
every  part  of  the  statute  law  except  those  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  expressly  prescribed  rules  for  the 
colonies/  In  the  same  spirit  the  New  England 
colonies  entered  into  a  federal  union  in  1643,  and 
into  a  treaty  with  France  in  1644. 

Massachusetts  would  not  admit  that  the  navigation 
laws  were  binding  on  her  unless  sanctioned  by  her 
own  Legislature ;  and  they  remained  a  dead  letter 
from  1651  to  1763.  The  Commissioners  sent  by 
King  Charles  IT.,  in  1664,  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  their  charter,  and  forced,  from  the  reception  they 
received,  to  ask — '  Did  they  (Mass.)  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  King's  Commissioners  ? '  could 
get  but  this  reply.  '  The  Court  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused from  giving  any  other  answer  than  that  they 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  His  Majesty's  charter, 
'with  which  they  were  much  better  acquainted.' 
They  also  refused,  in  1683,  to  be  consenting  parties 
to  its  abrogation,  and  only  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  the  King's  Bench,  which,  on  a  quo  warranto^ 
ordered  it  to  be  cancelled  ;  Connecticut,  too,  to  save 
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hers  a  few  years  later  (1687),  concealed  it  in  the 
hollow  of  an  old  oak.  The  charters  were  to  these 
bold  and  ardent  puritans  what  the  ark,  with  the 
tables  of  the  law,  was  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
England,  like  Spain,  wished  to  reproduce  herself, 
— Church  and  State — in  her  dependencies.  In  1642 
the  Church  of  England  was  established  by  law  in 
Virginia,  and  in  the  Carolinas  in  1704,  about  forty 
years  after  their  settlement.  '  It  was  specially  or- 
dered that  no  minister  should  preach  or  teach,  pub- 
licly or  privately,  in  Virginia,  except  in  conformity 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Nonconformists  were  banished  from  the  colony.^ 
{Ba7icroft,  i.  222.)  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1791 
(31  Geo.  III.),  erecting  Canada  into  two  provinces, 
also  established  the  Church  of  England  in  those 
colonies. 

The  provisions  of  the  charters  granted  in  1628  to 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1662  toEhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, were  nearly  the  same,  the  chief  differences 
being  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  expressly  con- 
ceded to  the  inhabitants  of  Ehode  Island,  and  they 
were  not  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy ;  in  the  Connecticut  charter  no 
reference  is  made  to  religious  matters.  The  colony 
of  Ehode  Island,  founded  by  Eoger  Williams  in 
1636,  was  governed  without  a  charter  till   1662. 
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Driven  from  Massachusetts  because  he  '  taught  doc- 
trines that  seemed  about  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
state  and  country,'  Williams,  after  being  '  sorely- 
tossed  in  the  wilderness  for  fourteen  weeks/  landed, 
in  a  frail  bark  canoe,  with  five  companions,  at  Provi- 
dence, '  so  called  from  his  confidence  in  the  providence 
of  God.'  Connecticut  was  settled  the  same  year  by 
Hooker  and  100  of  his  congregation  from  Boston. 
They  carried  with  them  a  commission  from  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts  for  the  administration 
of  justice  in  their  new  colony,  but  finding  it  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  formed  themselves 
into  a  body  politic,  and  continued  thus  to  discharge 
all  the  functions  of  government  until  1662,  when 
they  obtained  a  charter  from  King  Charles  II. 

These  colonies  are  fair  examples  of  many  similar 
ones  throughout  North  America,  which  have  grown 
into  flourishing  and  well  governed  States  from  the 
smallest  communities.  They  were  at  first  voluntary 
associations.  Connecticut  and  Ehode  Island  governed 
themselves  for  twenty-eight  years  without  charters 
or  constitutions.  They  were  twigs  broken  off  from 
the  parent  stock — Massachusetts,  itself  just  planted. 
More  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
founding  of  those  infant  States,  and  we  find  them 
at  this  day  '  exhibiting,'  as  an  able  Enghsh  writer 
says,  '  the  most  successful  polity  on  which  the  eye  of 
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the  statesman  can  rest/  (Merivak's  Lectures,  p.  661.) 
How  many  dynasties  have  been  subverted ;  how 
many  constitutions,  made  for  their  own  subjects  or 
imposed  on  conquered  provinces  by  kings  themselves 
ignorant  of  constitutional  liberty ;  how  many  people, 
struggling  for  a  freedom  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood, have  perished  in  the  attempt ;  yet  these 
self-imposed  constitutions,  the  most  simple  in  their 
origin  and  the  most  natural  in  their  growth,  have 
stood  the  test  of  ages,  happily  blending,  in  those 
flourishing  and  vigorous  communities,  full  protection 
to  life  and  property  with  ample  freedom.  Nor  can 
the  deplorable  civil  war  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  republic  be  quoted  as  proof  against 
the  good  government  of  individual  states.  The 
Federal  Government  has  a  written  constitution  em- 
powering it  to  act  for  the  whole  in  their  relation  to 
foreign  states  and  to  each  other.  Excepting  the 
rights  thus  ceded,  each  state  legislature  is  as  absolute 
as  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  history  to  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  for  more  than  two  centuries  have  the  older 
of  these  communities  lived  happily  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  government  established  by  themselves. 
'  To  train  the  colonies  for  freedom,'  is  the  language 
of  English  statesmen  even  at  the  present  day  ;  give 
them  self-government   at  the  very  origin  of  their 
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existence  as  separate  communities,  is  the  teaching  of 
history.  Ehode  Island  with  but  six  citizens,  and 
Connecticut  with  one  hundred,  governed  themselves 
from  their  foundation.  Their  charters,  when  given 
twenty-eight  years  afterwards,  served  chiefly  to  mark 
their  boundaries  and  guide  their  external  relations, 
leaving  their  internal  polity  to  themselves,  or 
giving  expression  to  what  was  already  the  outlines 
of  a  Constitution.  In  Massachusetts,  too,  the  govern- 
ment was  of  the  utmost  simplicity  in  its  origin.  The 
governor  was  chosen  by  universal  suffrage ;  his 
power  was  at  first  subordinate  to  the  general  will,  but 
afterwards  restricted  by  a  council  of  five,  and  then  of 
seven,  assistants.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  whole 
body  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  constituted  the  legislature,  and  the  people  were 
frequently  convened  to  decide  on  executive  and 
judicial  questions.  The  increase  of  population  and 
its  difiusion  over  a  wider  territory  led  to  the  intro- 
duction, in  1639,  of  the  representative  system,  and 
each  town  sent  its  committee  to  the  general  court. 

In  this  cradle  were  rocked  the  infant  constitutions 
of  the  new  world.  First  purely  democratic,  the 
whole  population  being  assembled  to  decide  every 
question,  then,  when  numbers  and  the  extent  of 
occupied  territory  rendered  this  no  longer  possible, 
representation  was  substituted.     But  still  the  demo- 
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cratic  principle  was  retained  through  every  depart- 
ment of  State.  It  may  be  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved, 
whether,  with  the  increase  of  population,  with  large 
commercial  and  manufacturing  centres,  and  with  the 
multiplied  and  conflicting  interests  that  must  ensue, 
there  will  be  strength  in  such  governments  to  secure 
to  their  subjects  the  necessary  protection.  In  the 
past  they  have  served  every  purpose.  For  two  and 
a  half  centuries  there  have  been  no  revolutions 
against  those  State  governments,  no  discontent ;  life 
and  property  have  been  secure.  Little  can  be  said, 
even  at  this  day,  in  favour  of  self-government  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  is  there  but  an  experiment 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  in  North 
America,  beginning  with  small  communities  of 
Englishmen,  it  has  proved  a  success  uninterruptedly 
from  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  earliest 
colonization  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
teaches  the  same  lesson.  The  history  of  some  of 
those  settlements  comes  to  us,  it  is  true,  in  but  faint 
outhnes  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era ;  but  enough  is  certain  to 
show  that  they  were  independent  communities  from 
their  origin.  The  English  puritans  in  the  seventeenth 
century  knew  no  '  art  of  colonization '  but  that  of 
taking  care  of  themselves;  the  Greeks  andTyrianshad 
done  the  same  3,000  years  before.  The  jEoHans  from 
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Peloponnesus  founded  twelve  cities  in  Lesser  Asia  ; 
the  Dorians  sent  colonies  to  Italy  and  Sicily.  These 
speedily  rivalled  and  even  surpassed  in  prosperity  the 
parent  States.  Carthage  is  reported  to  have  been 
founded,  seventy  years  before  Eome,  by  a  colony  of 
Tyrians ;  and  Tyre  herself  240  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (1252  b.  c.)  by  a 
colony  of  Sidonians,  and  indeed  is  called  by  Isaiah 
'  the  daughter  of  Sidon.'  In  language,  laws,  and 
national  character  Carthage  resembled  Tyre.  This 
renowned  African  city  became  in  turn  the  mother 
country  of  numerous  dependencies,  and  the  centre  of 
a  vast  dominion  extending  along  a  seaboard  of  2,000 
miles,  over  the  chief  islands  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
even  of  Great  Britain.  For  seven  centuries  she  held 
300  African  cities  tributary.  Her  colonial  policy 
was  a  strict  commercial  monopoly.  Her  govern- 
ment, originally  monarchical,  like  Tyre  its  parent, 
became  at  a  very  early  period  republican,  in  which 
aristocracy  was  a  prevailing  element.  Its  constitu- 
tion was  celebrated  by  Aristotle  as  one  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem  by  the  ancients.  From  its  foundation, 
he  teUs  us,  to  his  own  time,  upwards  of  500  years, 
no  considerable  sedition  had  disturbed  the  peace,  nor 
any  tyrant  oppressed  the  hberty  of  that  State. 

These  were  the  most  successful  instances  of  coloni- 
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zation  amongst  the  ancients,  and  they  will  lend  us 
the  best  aid  of  any  we  can  refer  to  in  the  solution 
of  that  problem  which  has  so  sorely  vexed  the  states- 
men of  modern  Europe — the  government  of  colonies. 
They  teach  us  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  in  reference 
to  those  vigorous  offshoots  from  the  parent  stem. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  have  a  natural  and  healthy 
development.  They  are  not  '  squeezed '  into  pre- 
ternatural shapes,  nor  do  bandages  stop  their  growth, 
as  is  the  wont  with  the  flat-head  Indians  and  Chinese 
dames.  '  To  train  them  for  freedom.'  Somehow, 
we  have  got  the  notion  that  the  moment  a  man 
leaves  these  shores  a  bit  must  be  put  into  his  mouth. 
If  Lord  Palmerston,  burdened  with  the  wisdom  of 
eighty  years,  and  with  fifty  of  office,  now  confidently 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  an  empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets,  were  to  go  abroad  and 
become  premier  in  the  smallest  of  Britain's  fifty 
colonies,  the  Parliament  he  has  so  long  led  would 
bridle  and  saddle  him.  If  the  whole  Parliament 
were  to  migrate,  the  next  one  that  takes  its  place 
would  put  these  now  renowned  legislators  under 
tutors  and  governors,  '  to  train  them  for  freedom.' 

To  ancient  Eome  we  turn  in  vain  for  any  light 
on  this  difficult  question.  She  enlarged  her  empire 
as  modern  Eussia,  as  Austria,  as  Prussia,  as  Britain 
in  India — by  conquest.     During  the  three  centuries 
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from  Augustus  to  Diocletian,  Eoman  colonization 
was  simply  the  establishment  of  miUtaiy  posts,  oc- 
cupied by  veterans,  for  State  purposes.  Of  these  we 
have  an  illustration  in  our  own  Imperial  garrisons. 
From  the  first  attempts  to  plant  colonies  in  America 
to  the  last  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouvers,  a 
period  of  three  hundred  years,  our  colonies  have 
sprung,  hke  those  of  ancient  Greece,  from  discontent, 
from  individual  enterprise,  or  from  commercial  specu- 
lation. They  have  not  been  free  from  the  control 
of  the  parent  State  to  the  same  extent  as,  judging 
from  the  scanty  annals  left  us  of  their  foundation, 
were  those  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece ;  but,  compared 
with  the  colonies  of  other  nations  of  modern  Europe, 
our  own  in  their  early  history  have  been  subject 
to  little  restraint,  their  '  generous  natures  having 
been  suffered  to  take  their  own  way  to  perfection.' 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  results  of  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  are 
those  of  warning  rather  than  of  guidance. 

We  find  little  to  please  or  encourage  us  in  study- 
ing their  history.  What  has  been  lost  and  what 
retained  of  those  once  vast  empires  are  now  but 
beacon  lights  on  every  continent  and  in  every  sea, 
to  warn  of  fatal  errors  committed.  The  States  which 
peopled  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  coast  of  Europe  were  but  cities  with  only 
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municipal  governments.  The  adventurers  who  went 
from  these  were  from  the  first  independent,  and 
established  governments  similar  to  those  of  the 
parent  State,  adapting  them  to  their  altered  circum- 
stances. The  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  the  colo- 
nizers of  modern  times,  are  vast  military  powers^ 
seeking  the  enlargement  of  their  empires  or  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  monopoly.  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  objects  they  have  sought  the  cen- 
tralization in  the  mother  country  of  all  possible 
power  over  their  dependencies.  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  divided  the  world  between  Portugal  and  Spain. 
The  East  had  been  allotted  to  the  former,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  she  had  planted 
numerous  posts  and  colonies  on  both  the  East  and 
West  coasts  of  Africa,  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Hindostan, 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  later  in  Brazil. 
Her  rigorous  system  of  monopoly,  the  despotism  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood, 
precipitated  the  downfall  of  Portuguese  power. 
'  And  now,'  says  Mills  (p.  28),  '  when  the  Azores 
and  Madeira,  Angola,  and  Mozambique,  with  an 
Indian  and  Chinese  factory,  and  a  few  African  slave 
depots,  complete  the  colonial  roll  of  Portugal,  it 
is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  there  was  an  age 
when  less  than  40,000  armed  Portuguese  kept  the 
whole  coast  of  the  ocean  in  awe,  from   China  to 
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Morocco,   when    150    sovereigns    paid    tribute    to 
Lisbon.' 

Spain  received  the  West  as  the  portion  of  the 
patrimony  given  her  by  tlie  Eoman  Pontiff,  who 
assumed  the  power  to  divide  the  earth  between  his 
two  faithful  children.  Such  a  field  for  colonization 
as  the  two  continents  of  the  New  World  presented 
had  never  before  been  found.  Spain,  hke  Portugal, 
tried  to  transplant  herself.  State  and  Church,  in  her 
dependencies.  Her  hierarchy,  her  cloisters,  and  her 
inquisition,  were  incorporated  with  the  civil  power, 
and  all  dependent  on  the  king.  Thus  a  colonial 
policy,  clearly  defined  and  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  parent  State,  had  been  established  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  colonial  empire  of 
Spain  embraced  most  of  South  and  Central  America, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Florida,  and  continued 
for  200  years.  Now  all  that  remains  of  these  once 
vast  foreign  dominions  are  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  in 
the  West  Indies  ;  the  Philippines  (which  Spain,  obe- 
dient to  the  injunctions  of  the  Holy  See,  reached  by 
going  west) ;  and  a  few  unimportant  settlements  in 
Africa. 

After  the  decline  of  Portugal  and  Spain  from  the 
high  position  of  powerful  maritime  nations,  Holland 
succeeded  them  as  the  chief  carrier  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  numbered  amongst  her  colonies  Ceylon,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Guiana,  several  islands  of  the 
Antilles,  five  distinct  governments  under  a  trading 
company  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  factories 
on  the  Coromanclel  and  Malabar  coasts,  and  in 
China  and  Japan.  The  Dutch  Eepublic,  at  first  the 
advocate  of  maritime  freedom,  followed  the  policy 
of  the  age,  and  centred  in  herself  the  trade  and 
government  of  her  colonies. 

Surinam,  Curacoa,  St.  Eustatius  and  settlements 
in  Sumatra,  Java  and  Molucca,  are  now  all  that  re- 
main of  this  once  extended  colonial  empire. 

The  colonies  of  France  embraced,  a  century  ago, 
half  the  continent  of  J^orth  America ;  and  in  the 
East,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  portions  of  the  coast 
of  India.  I^ow  she  holds  no  part  of  North  America, 
only  Guiana  and  Cayenne  in  South  America,  Mar- 
tinique and  Guadaloupe,  and  some  of  the  smaller  of 
the  Antilles  in  the  West  Indies,  Bourbon  and  a 
fortress  in  Hindostan,  and  a  depot  in  Madagascar  in 
the  East,  the  Society  Islands  and  New  Caledonia  in 
the  Pacific,  and  Algiers — the  last  two  named  recent 
acquisitions. 

The  first  representative  legislature  established  in 
America,  as  stated  above,  was  in  Virginia.  Sir 
George  Yeardley  had  been  appointed  governor  by 
the  Company  in  1619,  and  he  promptly  signified  his 
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intention  of  convoking  a  provincial  assembly,  framed 
with  all  possible  analogy  to  the  ParHament  of  the 
parent  State.  The  first  assembly  consisted  of  the 
governor,  the  council,  and  a  number  of  burgesses, 
who  met  in  Jamestown,  and  '  discussed  all  matters 
that  concerned  the  general  welfare  with  good  sense, 
moderation,  and  harmony.'  '  But  Maryland,'  says 
Chalmers,  '  has  always  enjoyed  the  unrivalled  honour 
of  being  the  first  colony  which  was  erected  into  a 
province  of  the  English  empire,  governed  regularly 
by  laws  enacted  in  a  provincial  legislature  ;  nor  were 
its  laws  made  subject  to  the  supremacy  and  control 
of  the  Crown.'  In  1650  the  burgesses  were  formed 
into  a  Lower  House,  and  those  called  to  the  assembly 
by  the  special  writ  of  the  proprietary  into  the  Upper 
House,  thus  establishing  a  miniature  parliament. 
This  charter,  granted  in  1632,  empowered  the  pro- 
prietary to  confer  titles  of  dignity,  to  create  manors 
and  court  barons,  and  the  right  of  advowsons  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  of  England. 

While  poor  the  colonists  were  left  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberties  conferred  or  assumed,  with  more 
or  less  tormenting  from  Crown  and  ParHament. 
Their  disputes  with  the  proprietaries  or  Crown  led 
to  the  charters  of  the  leading  colonies  being  can- 
celled, and  in  passing  from  under  the  direct  au- 
thority of  the  Crown  to  the  Parliament  they  lost 
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much  of  that  freedom  of  action  which  had  made 
them  virtually  independent  commonwealths. 

The  new  charter  given  to  Massachusetts  in  1691 
by  William  and  Mary  was  much  less  liberal  in  its 
provisions  than  that  of  Charles  I.  in  1628,  and 
differed  widely  from  the  spirit  even  of  those  granted 
to  the  southern  provinces.  Under  the  first  charter 
Massachusetts  elected  annually  her  governor  and 
other  officers ;  under  the  second,  the  appointment 
of  all  these  functionaries  was  reserved  to  the  Crown  ; 
to  the  governor  was  given  a  negative  on  the  Acts  of 
the  assembly  and  council ;  all  such  Acts,  too,  were 
required  to  be  sent  to  England  for  the  royal  appro- 
bation, and  if  disallowed  within  three  years  were 
to  become  void.  Virginia  was  the  centre  and 
parent  of  the  Southern  as  Massachusetts  was  of  the 
Northern  States.  The  first  of  her  three  charters  was 
granted  in  1606  to  the  London  Company ;  in  the 
second,  in  1609,  the  local  council  was  abolished, 
and  the  company  dissolved  in  1624.  But  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  remained ;  yet  the  most  extra- 
ordinary powers  were  conferred  on  the  governors 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  '  He  was,'  says  Bancroft 
(vol.  iii.  p.  20),  '  at  once  lieutenant-general  and  ad- 
miral, lord  treasurer  and  chancellor,  the  chief  judge 
of  all  the  courts,  president  of  the  council,  and  bishop 
or  ordinary  ;  so  that  the  armed  force,  the  revenue, 
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the  interpretation  of  the  law,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  church, — all  were  under  his  control.' 

In  1754  Parliament  claimed  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies.  The  Navigation  Act  had  been  passed  in 
1651,  but  was  a  dead  letter  until  1763,  when  Gren- 
ville  obtained  a  new  one,  and  enforced  it  on  all  the 
American  sea-board  with  more  than  Spanish  rigour. 
The  Act  gave  authority  '  to  employ  the  ships,  seamen 
and  officers  of  the  navy  as  custom-house  officers  and 
informers.'  The  Stamp  Act  was  also  proposed  in  this 
year  (1763)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
passed  in  1765. 

When  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  January  1766^  to  the  question,  '  What 
was  the  temper  of  America  before  1763  .^ '  he  replied, 
*  The  best  in  the  world.  They  were  led  by  a  thread. 
They  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for 
Great  Britain,  for  its  people,  its  laws,  its  customs,  and 
manners ;  and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions  that 
greatly  increased  the  commerce.'  '  And  what  is 
their  temper  now?'  (1766) — 'Oh,  very  much 
changed.  They  considered  Parliament  the  great 
bulwark  and  security  of  their  liberties,  and  always 
spoke  of  it  with  the  utmost  respect  and  veneration.' 
'  And  have  they  not  the  same  respect  for  Parhament 
now  ?  * — '  No ;  it  is  greatly  lessened.'  '  To  what 
cause  is  this  owing  ?  ' — '  To  restraints  lately  laid  on 
their  trade ;  the  prohibition  of  making  paper  money 
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among  themselves,  and  then  demanding  a  new  and 
heavy  tax  by  stamps,  taking  away  at  the  same  time 
trial  by  jury/  To  the  question,  'Suppose  Great 
Britain  should  be  at  war  in  Europe,  would  North 
America  contribute  to  the  support  of  it  ? '  Dr. 
Franklin  answered,  '  I  think  they  would.  They 
consider  themselves  as  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  as  having  one  common  interest  with  it.' 

How  unwise  and  how  stern  must  have  been  that 
policy  which  could  turn  allies  so  faithful  as  they  had 
proved  themselves  into  the  most  implacable  enemies ! 
These  thirteen  colonies  have  grown  into  thirty-three 
independent  states,  and  those  less  than  three  mil- 
lions of  British  subjects  into  thirty-three  millions  of 
foreigners,  who  have  been  enemies  of  Britain,  but 
never  alhes  ;  whose  moral  influence  in  peace  or  war 
the  land  of  their  fathers  never  feels.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  cause  of  that  revolution,  or  of  the 
continued  want  of  amity  towards  Britain  on  the  part 
of  her  American  descendants,  this,  at  all  events, 
cannot  be  denied,  that  England  failed  to  retain  the 
allegiance  of  those  most  loyal  and  vigorous  com- 
munities of  her  own  race  while  under  the  British 
Crown,  and  to  secure  their  friendship  after  their 
separation  from  it.  These  are  of  that  class  of  blun- 
ders, seeds  sown  in  the  infancy  of  society,  the  bitter 
fruits  of  which  do  not  mature  till  the  far  off  future, 
till  it  may  be  the  old  age  of  the  nation. 

D2 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

INTRODUCTION   OF  PARLIAMENTARY  OR  RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENTS. 

Britisli  America — Responsible  Government — Its  Effects — 
Burke — Colonial  Office — Disputes — Colonial  Tariffs.  Pp. 
36-46. 

To  the  north  of  the  Great  Eepublic,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  have  grown  up  other 
British  communities  once  the  possessions  of  a  foreign 
Power,  whilst  those  that  were  British,  from  their 
foundation,  are  now  foreign.  A  wiser  pohcy  has 
made  these  flourishing  provinces,  in  1863,  what 
Dr.  Franklin  described  the  old  ones  to  have  been  a 
century  before,  in  1763,  'British  in  feeling — con- 
sidering themselves  as  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  as  having  one  common  interest  with  it.' 

Newfoundland  had  been  occupied  by  the  Enghsh 
as  early  as  Virginia  (1608).  Nova  Scotia,  discovered 
by  Cabot  of  Bristol,  in  1497,  came  finally  into 
the  possession  of  Britain  in  1713,  after  having  been 
alternately  under   the  French   and  English.     New 
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Brunswick,  like  Upper  Canada,  was  settled  by  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists  in  1783,  after  the  close  of 
the  American  revolution  ;  and,  in  1784,  separated 
from  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  she  had  previously 
formed  a  part. 

Quebec  was  captured  by  Wolfe  in  1759,  and 
Canada  ceded  to  Britain  at  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1763.  It  was  erected  into  a  province  in  1784,  and 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1791,  and 
again  united,  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  1841.  Ee- 
presentative  institutions  were  granted  in  1791,  a 
governor  and  legislative  council  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  an  assembly  elected  by  the  people.  The 
Act  of  1841,  uniting  again  the  two  provinces,  en- 
larged the  powers  of  their  legislature.  Canada  had 
asked  for  a  government  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  British  constitution — the  responsibility 
of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  to  Parliament.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Assembly, 
passed  in  September  1841,  clearly  express  the  nature 
of  their  demand. 

1.  '  That  the  head  of  the  executive  government 
of  the  province,  being  within  the  limits  of  his  go- 
vernment the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  is 
responsible  to  the  Imperial  authority  alone  ;  but 
that,  nevertheless,  the  management  of  our  local 
affairs  can  only  be  conducted  by  him,  by  and  with 
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the  assistance,  counsel,  and  information  of  subordi- 
nate officers  in  the  province.' 

2.  '  That  the  chief  advisers  of  the  representative 
of  the  sovereign,  constituting  a  provincial  adminis- 
tration under  him,  ought  to  be  men  possessed  of  the 
confidence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.' 

Eesponsible  government  was  made  the  test  ques- 
tion at  the  elections  in  the  maritime  provinces,  as 
well  as  in  Canada  ;  but  British  statesmen  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  so  long  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  just  demands,  that  when  the  concessions  came 
they  were  received  without  thanks,  because  yielded 
without  grace.     The  colonists  called  to  mind  the 
contrast  between  their  condition  and  that   of  the 
first  settlers  in  America;   that  those  acting  under 
charters  from  the  arbitrary  Stuarts  had  really  more 
freedom  of  action,  both  in  their  internal  afiairs  and 
external  relations  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth, than  they  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  but  the  statesmen  of  England  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  attempts  to   restrain   that 
Uberty  produced  the  angry  dissensions  ending  in  the 
loss  of  those  colonies ;  and  that  in  the  spirit  of  their 
government  they  differed  little  from  their  ancestors 
of  three   generations  before.     There   were  indeed 
men  at  that  day  who  enunciated  in  substance  the 
principles  of  colonial  government  since  adopted  with 
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such  happy  results.  Foremost  among  these  was 
Edmund  Burke,  who,  with  that  extraordinary  insight 
into  human  afiairs,  and  that  practical  wisdom  drawn 
from  history,  which  so  distinguished  him,  used  these 
remarkable  words,  in  1775,  in  moving  his  'Eesolu- 
tions  for  concihation  with  America  ' : — 

'  My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  affection 
which  grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred 
blood,  from  similar  privileges  and  equal  protection. 
These  are  ties  which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as 
strong  as  iron.  Let  the  colonies  always  keep  the 
idea  of  their  civil  rights  associated  with  your  govern- 
ment, they  will  chng  and  grapple  to  you,  and  no 
power  under  Heaven  will  be  able  to  tear  them  from 
your  allegiance.  But  let  it  once  be  understood  that 
your  government  may  be  one  thing  and  their  privi- 
leges another,  the  cement  is  gone,  the  cohesion  is 
loosened,  and  everything  hastens  to  decay  and  dis- 
solution. As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep 
the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  as  the  sanc- 
tuary of  liberty,  the  sacred  temple  consecrated  to 
our  common  faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race  and 
sons  of  England  worship  freedom,  they  will  turn 
their  faces  towards  you.  The  more  they  multiply, 
the  more  friends  you  will  have  ;  the  more  ardently 
they  love  liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obe- 
dience.' 
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In  contrast  with  these  noble  and  generous  senti- 
ments, so  true  and  so  beautifully  expressed,  are  the 
opinions  of  the  British  Cabinet,  as  given  by  the 
Colonial  Minister  in  1839.  Through  the  entire  struggle 
for  constitutional  government,  there  was  exhibited, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  moderation  of  the  colonists, 
and  their  thorough  knowledge  of  their  necessities  ; 
on  the  other,  the  tenacity  with  which  Enghsh  states- 
men cHng  to  their  hereditary  policy,  and  their  in- 
ability, apparently,  to  comprehend  the  condition  and 
wants  of  communities  constituted  so  unhke  their  own. 
In  a  despatch,  addressed  to  Lord  Sydenham,  the 
Governor-General  of  the  North  American  provinces, 
October  14,  1839,  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  a  style  of 
argument  pecuharly  his  own,  by  which  the  ever- 
changing  questions  of  policy  are  solved  with  mathe- 
matical exactness,  demonstrated  that  a  system  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  England  is  impossible 
in  a  colony,  and  inconsistent  with  its  relation  to  the 
mother  country. 

'You  may,'  he  says,  'have  to  encounter  much 
difficulty  in  subduing  the  excitement  on  the  question 
of  "  responsible  government."  I  have  to  instruct  you, 
however,  to  refuse  any  explanation  which  may  be  con- 
strued to  imply  an  acquiescence  in  the  petitions  and 
addresses  upon  that  subject.  If  the  governor  is  to 
obey  his  instructions  from  England,  the  parallel  of 
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constitutional  responsibility  entirely  fails  ;  if  he  is  to 
follow  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  is  no  longer  a 
subordinate  officer,  but  an  independent  sovereign. 
The  power  for  which  a  minister  is  responsible  in 
England  is  not  his  own  power,  but  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  of  which  he  is  the  organ.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  executive  councillor  of  a  colony  is  in  a  situation 
totally  different.  The  governor  under  whom  he 
serves  receives  his  orders  from  the  Crown  of  England. 
But  the  colonial  officers  cannot  be  the  advisers  of 
the  Crown  of  England.  It  may  happen  that  the 
governor  receives,  at  the  same  time,  instructions  from 
the  Queen  and  advice  from  his  council  totally  at 
variance.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any 
minister  to  support  in  Parliament  the  measures  whicli 
a  ministry,  headed  by  M.  Papineau,  would  have  im- 
posed on  the  governor  of  Lower  Canada.' 

'  Lord  John's  difficulty,'  says  Mr.  Adderley,  '  was 
based  on  the  supposition  that  colonial  legislation 
must  in  all  things  be  made  subservient  to  the  will 
of  the  English  Parliament — the  old  rock  again  on 
which  American  connection  spht.'  The  governor 
was  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  torture  to  show 
those  distant  British  communities  that  '  their  privi- 
leges were  one  thing,  and  the  Crown  another.' 

If  such  opinions  had  continued  to  influence  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  no  doubt  can  exist  in  the 
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minds  of  any  who  knew  the  state  of  pubUc  feehng 
in  those  provinces  that  they  would  have  demanded 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  governors,  since  Lord 
Eussell  had  made  the  position  of  that  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  an  insuperable  objection  to 
ceding  responsible  government.  The  first  colonists 
had  elected  their  own  governors  and  all  the  subor- 
dinate officers ;  they  had  in  that  state  continued 
most  prosperous  and  loyal,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  appointment  by  the  Crown  of  governors  to  look 
after  Imperial  interests  that  disaffection  was  ever 
breathed.  Lord  John  Eussell  created  in  1848-50  and 
1851  the  very  supposititious  case  which  he  had  pro- 
posed in  1839  as  a  test  of  the  practical  working  of 
responsible  government  by  'giving  instructions  to 
colonial  governors  totally  at  variance  with  the  advice 
which  they  had  received  from  their  own  council.' 
His  government  fell  back  upon  the  omnipotence  of 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  every  part  of  the  empire, 
and  from  behind  this  impregnable  fortress  announced 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  that 
'  in  adopting  the  policy  of  free  trade  Parhament  did 
not  abdicate  the  duty  and  power  of  regulating  the 
commercial  policy  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  of  the  British  Empire,'  on  the  broad  and  gener- 
ous principles  that '  the  common  interest  of  all  parts 
of  that  extended  empire  requires  that  its  commer- 
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cial  policy  should  be  the  same  throughout  its  nu- 
merous dependencies.'  No  one  of  those  dependencies, 
however,  had  ever  asked  for  the  estabhshment  of 
this  poHcy,  but  all  that  have  expressed  any  opinions 
upon  it  have  virtually  rejected  it.     The  government 
of  New  Brunswick  had  passed  an  Act  in  1848,  grant- 
ing bounties  on  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  but  Lord 
John  Eussell's  ministry  advised  its  disallowance,  as 
at  variance  with  the  new-born  commercial  policy  of 
the  minister  of  the  day.     Yet  the  right  of  legisla- 
ting on  all  internal  questions  had  been  conceded  in 
1839  in  Lord  Glenelg's  despatch  to  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head ;    but  here   the  Imp  erial  Parhament   would 
neither  legislate  herself  nor  permit  the  colony  to 
legislate  on  a  purely  local  matter.     So  also  in  the 
dispute   between   the  Home  authorities    and   New 
Brunswick,  that  province  was  not  allowed  to  impose 
differential  duties  on  imports  from  the  United  States. 
Again,  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  interfered  in  the 
recent  rearrangement  of  the  Canadian  tariff  for  purely 
revenue  purposes,  and  with  a  like  result.     But  re- 
sponsible government  is  being  more  firmly  established 
by   these   ordeals.       It   is  quite  impossible  that   a 
people,  who  have  created  their  wealth  out  of  the 
wilderness,  and  made  a  nation  with  all  its  multiplied 
interests,  can  understand  the  justice  or  the  wisdom 
of  another  nation  overriding  their  legislation  and 
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dictating  in  their  local  and  vital  afiairs.  Let  the 
British  Parhament  but  ask  themselves  what  would  be 
their  indignation  if  another  authority,  or  another 
people,  or  even  any  power  within  the  nation,  could, 
after  dictating  and  sketching  the  outlines  of  mea- 
sures, and  influencing  their  legislation,  lay  their  hand 
upon  any  statute  passed  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  and  annul  it,  and  that  this  was  sometimes 
done  ;  they  may  then  form  some  conception  of  the 
opinions  entertained  by  British  subjects  in  those 
distant  provinces  of  the  tormenting  pohcy  to  which 
at  times  they  are  subjected. 

Eesponsible  government  was  however  conceded 
to  Canada  in  1846,  and  to  the  other  North  Ameri- 
can provinces  under  the  colonial  administration  of 
Earl  Grey,  between  1847  and  1852  ;  and  some  four 
years  later,  in  1856,  to  the  Australian  colonies.* 
The  instituting  of  this  change,  so  simple  in  its  nature, 
requiring  but  the  consent — a  despatch — of  the  Home 

*  By  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1842  and  1850,  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  Australian  colonies  were  made  to  consist  of  a  single 
chamber,  of  which  one-third  of  the  members  were  nominated  by 
the  Crown.  Legislatures  have  now  been  created  with  two  cham- 
bers— ^none  of  the  members  of  which  are  nominated.  The 
suffrage  is  a  manhood  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot.  In  the  North 
American  colonies,  the  legislatures  were  composed  of  two  houses, 
but  the  franchise  is  restricted  very  much  the  same  as  in  England, 
and  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  the  ballot  has  never  been 
even  much  discussed.     In  Canada,  both  chambers  are  elected. 
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Government,  and  yet  so  powerful  in  its  effects  upon 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  government  in  those 
provinces  where  it  was  introduced,  removed  at  once 
every  ground  of  complaint  against  the  parent  state. 
The  appointment  to  places  of  power  and  emolument 
before  made  by  the  governor  on  his  sole  authority, 
or  acting  under  instructions  from  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown ;  responsibility  for  the  entire  policy  of  the 
government,  whether  relating  to  its  measures  in  the 
legislature  or  to  its  purely  executive  acts ;  all  such 
powers  within  the  limits  of  a  subordinate  legislature 
as  pertain  by  usage  to  the  ministry  in  England,  passed 
with  this  '  transcript  of  the  British  constitution'  into 
the  hands  of  the  administration,  the  privy  council  of 
the  colony.  That  council  is  appointed  by  the  Crown 
as  before,  but  is  responsible  to  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, the  House  of  Commons  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Merivale,  who  expresses  himself  with  so  much 
good  sense  and  generous  feeling  on  the  relation  of 
Britain  to  her  dependencies,  has  these  appropriate 
remarks  upon  the  introduction  of  responsible  govern- 
ment into  the  colonies  : 

'  The  magnitude  of  that  change — the  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  of  its  beneficial  effects — it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate.  N'one  but  those  who  have 
traced  it  can  recognise  the  sudden  spring  made  by 
a  young  community  under  its  first  release  from  the 
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old  tie  of  subjection,  moderate  as  that  tie  really  was. 
The  cessation,  as  if  by  magic,  of  old  irritant  sores 
between  colony  and  mother  country  is  the  first  result. 
Not  only  are  they  at  an  end,  but  they  seem  to  leave 
hardly  any  trace  in  the  public  mind  behind  them. 
Confidence  and  affection  towards  the  'Home,'  still 
fondly  so  termed  by  the  colonist  as  well  as  the  emi- 
grant, seem  to  supersede  at  once  distrust  and  hos- 
tihty.  Loyalty,  which  was  before  the  badge  of  a 
class  suspected  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  be- 
came the  common  watch- word  of  all ;  and  with  some 
extravagance  in  its  sentiment,  there  arises  no  small 
share  of  its  nobleness  and  devotion.  Communities 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  would  have  wrangled  over 
the  smallest  items  of  pubhc  expenditure  to  which  they 
were  invited  by  the  executive  to  contribute,  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  subscriptions  to  pur- 
poses of  British  interest,  in  response  to  calls  on 
humanity  or  munificence,  for  objects  but  indistinctly 
heard  of  at  the  distance  of  half  the  world.  Nor  is 
the  advance  in  social  progress,  contemporaneous  with 
this  change,  less  remarkable  than  the  improvement 
in  public  feeling.'     {Lectures^  p.  642.) 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

UNION  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 

Confederation  of  North  American  Provinces — How  it  differs 
from  the  United  States.     Pp.  47-56. 

One  of  the  most  important  state  papers  of  the  age, 
certainly  the  most  important  connected  with  British 
North  America,  has  just  been  pubhshed.  This  docu- 
ment embodies  the  result  of  the  conference  held  at 
Quebec  in  October  1864,  on  the  subject  of  a  con- 
federation of  the  British  provinces  in  North  America. 
For  many  years,  and  more  especially  during  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  the  question  of  a  closer  union 
between  those  colonies  had  been  more  or  less  dis- 
cussed ;  but  it  had  always  been  felt  that  public 
opinion  was  not  sufficiently  matured  upon  it  to 
justify  any  immediate  action.  In  September,  an 
informal  meeting  was  held  at  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edwards,  by  members  of  the  governments  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edwards, 
and  a  resolution,  which  received  the  support  of  all 
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the  delegates,  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  a  union 
between   Canada  and   the  maritime  provinces  was 
desirable.       Eepresentatives   from   these    provinces 
were  summoned  by  the  Governor-General  to  meet  at 
Quebec  on  the  11th  of  October,  1864.     The  results 
of  that  conference  are  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of 
Union,  given  in  Appendix  A,  and  with  them,  for  con- 
venience of  comparison,  a  summary  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  (Appendix  B).     The  framers  of 
the  American  constitution  seem  to  have  departed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  pattern  which  was  neces- 
sarily their  guide — the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
The  people  of  British  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
living  by  the  side  of  the  Great  Eepublic,  and  having 
from  the  beginning  marked  the  working  of  the  two 
systems,  have  laboured  to  mould  their  own  institu- 
tions, as  far  as  the  changed  circumstances  would 
permit,  after  the  model  of  the  parent  State.     The 
statesmen   of  British   America   have   wisely   given 
expression  to  public  opinion  throughout  those  pro- 
vinces in  following  the  precedents  set  them  by  their 
forefathers  under  a  government   which  has  secured 
protection  with  enlightened  freedom  for  so  many 
ages.     The  theory  that  government  is  for  the  people 
and  springs  from  the  people,  has  been  pushed  in 
America  to  the  extreme  of  electing  not  only  their 
president,  governors,  and  senators,  but  in  many  cases 
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even  their  judges.  Without  calling  in  question  this 
principle,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  entire  political 
system  of  their  southern  neighbours,  and  followed  as 
their  guiding  star  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  element  in  good  government,  the  infant  States 
growing  up  in  the '  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
in  seeking  to  lay  broader  the  foundations  of  their 
national  superstructure,  ask  for  the  appointment  of  all 
these  officers  by  the  Crown,  the  supreme  head  of  the 
confederation.  A  viceroy,  the  nominee  of  the  Crown, 
is  to  be  Governor-General  over  all  the  united  provinces. 
The  Upper  House,  or  Legislative  Council  of  the 
central  government,  the  judges,  and  the  governors  of 
each  of  these  confederated  provinces,  are  to  be 
appointed  by  this  viceroy,  by  the  advice  of  his 
executive  council.  This  council,  unlike  the  ministers 
of  the  President  at  Washington,  are  members  of 
Parliament  and  responsible  to  it ;  they  are  also  legis- 
lative as  well  as  executive  officers,  unlike  the 
secretaries  of  the  central  government  at  Washington, 
who  are  only  executive.  The  House  of  Assembly, 
too,  may  be  dissolved  by  the  Governor-General,  thus 
allowing  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country ;  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  American  Eepublic 
must  run  its  appointed  time. 

The  Eepublics  of  America  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  in  dread  of  the  despotisms 
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springing  from  the  too  great  concentration  of  power 
in  many  of  the  governments  of  the  old  world, 
have  run  a  greater  danger — that  of  anarchy.  For 
fear  of  giving  too  much,  they  have  given  too  Httle 
strength  to  the  central  arm.  The  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  of  the  Eepublics  of  that  con- 
tinent, are  the  result.  Protection,  without  which 
government  is  a  delusion,  has  been  sacrificed  to 
extravagant  ideas  of  liberty.  The  young  Eepublics 
of  the  North,  for  virtually  they  are  republics,  have 
sought  for  the  older  land-marks  of  the  old  world,  and 
laboured  to  make  protection  the  central  idea  of  their 
political  system. 

Under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  there  is  to  be  a 
general  government  charged  with  matters  of  com- 
mon interests  to  the  whole,  and  local  governments 
for  each  of  the  provinces — the  Canadas,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edwards — having  the 
control  of,  local  afiairs,  provision  being  made  for  the 
admission  into  the  Union  of  Newfoundland,  the  North- 
west territory,  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver. 
The  general  government  is  to  follow  the  model  of  the 
British  constitution  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  this  carefully-drawn  paper  there  are  evidences 
of  compromises  between  those  who  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  contracting  com- 
monwealths and  those  who  would  have  placed  the 
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whole  under  one  legislature.  The  inherent  weakness 
and  compHcated  machinery  of  confederacies  and  their 
history,  even  upon  the  American  continent,  could  not 
but  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  this  con- 
stitution many  misgivings  as  to  its  adaptation  to  the 
government  of  so  many  countries,  with  their  diversi- 
fied interests,  extending  over  territories  so  vast.  In 
the  infancy  of  those  communities  there  may  be 
strength  in  the  central  government  to  meet  all  their 
wants ;  but  it  may  be  very  different  when  these  now 
young  and  vigorous  States,*  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  sustaining  a  population  equal  to  many  an  Euro- 
pean kingdom,  shall  have  grown  into  powerful  na- 
tions, with  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  cen- 
tres. All  honour  is  due  to  those  patriotic  men  who 
contended  so  strenuously  for  the  sovereignty  of  their 
own  provinces  ;  but  it  may  prove  to  have  been  zeal 
without  knowledge.  The  very  spirit  which  has  led 
them,  in  the  infancy  of  their  organization,  to  be  so 
jealous  of  local  in  opposition  to  general  interests,  will 
grow  with  their  growth,  and,  as  in  the  United  States 
and  Central  and  South  America,  sectional  interests  or 
State  rights  may  become  too  strong  for  the  Federal 
government.  JSTew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  Vir- 
ginia, with  populations  of  ten  or  twelve  milhons, 
which  they  are  well  capable  of  sustaining,  would 
assume  more  and  more  the  attitude  of  independent 
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States,  and  by  consequence  weaken  their  connection 
with  the  general  government.  The  question  of  the 
sovereignty  of  each  State  has  become  one  of  vital 
importance  in  the  American  EepubUc,  and  has 
strengthened  with  the  increase  of  population  in  each. 
The  same  tendency  may  be  looked  for  in  the  British- 
American  confederation.  To  guard  against  this,  more 
power  is  reserved  to  the  federal  government,  and 
less  given  to  the  local.  In  the  American  Union  each 
State  is  assumed  to  be  an  independent  nation,  and 
the  general  government  has  only  such  powers  as  the 
States  severally  have  ceded  to  it.  In  the  new  con- 
federation the  chief  power  is  attempted  to  be  cen- 
tred in  the  general  government,  and  only  municipal 
functions  given  to  the  local  governments. 

Again,  and  intimately  connected  with  this,  are  the 
questions  growing  out  of  the  relations  between  the 
local  and  central  legislatures,  the  divided  allegiance, 
and  in  this  case  the  triple  allegiance,  due  to  the 
local,  federal,  and  imperial  governments.  Local  in- 
terests, as  against  federal,  are  sure  to  increase  the 
attachment,  the  patriotism,  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
State  for  their  own  province,  and  weaken  it  towards 
the  confederation  ;  and  confederate  interests,  as 
against  imperial,  must  likewise  create  and  strengthen 
a  purely  colonial  party.  This  plurahty  of  govern- 
ments we  conceive  to  be  the  weak  point  in  the  new 
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constitution.  The  world,  it  has  been  said,  is  too 
much  governed ;  but  here  are  three  governments 
over  one  and  the  same  people.  This  was  no  doubt 
a  necessity  to  some  extent ;  for  a  confederation  under 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  was  universally  demanded 
by  the  loyal  people  of  all  those  provinces  ;  then  local 
interests  had  to  be  considered.  That,  however, 
which  many  will  think  would  have  proved  the  wiser 
policy,  would  have  been  one  parliament  under  the 
Crown  for  all  the  provinces,  with  only  municipal 
powers  conceded  to  the  local.  The  present  constitu- 
tion is  no  doubt  the  result  of  compromises  from  the 
many  interests  concerned. 

Art.  XI.  provides  that  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  general  government. 
That  such  a  chamber,  under  any  representative  go- 
vernment, has  little  influence,  is  the  universal  expe- 
rience. Even  in  England,  with  all  the  prestige  that 
high  titles  and  wealth  and  usage  have  given,  the 
House  of  Peers  has  not  maintained  its  ancient  posi- 
tion. The  popular  assembly  has  monopolized  the 
chief  power  and  patronage  in  the  State ;  and  vir- 
tually Great  Britain  is  a  democracy  under  a  restricted 
franchise,  with  one  house  elected  every  three  or  four, 
and  at  longest  every  seven  years.  As  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  Canada  as  in  England,  is  omnipotent 
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because  elected,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  elec- 
tive principle  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  Upper 
House  in  the  new  confederation.  None  can  deny 
the  vast  importance  of  securing  men  of  large  'expe- 
rience, who  have  successfully  served  the  public,  as 
members  of  the  Lower  House  and  as  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  as  judges  or  ambassadors  ;  yet,  with  all 
these  to  add  to  the  hereditary  peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  estate  is  waning  in  influence  before  the 
elected  house  ;  and  a  nominated  chamber  in  a  new 
country  can  hardly  be  expected  to  obtain,  compared 
with  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  a  status 
as  good  as  the  House  of  Peers  in  England.  The 
number  of  legislative  councillors,  moreover,  being 
fixed,  leaves  no  provision  for  the  inevitable  dead-lock 
which  must  often  occur  between  the  two  houses. 

That  every  bill  of  the  general  parliament,  as  stated 
in  the  50th  Article,  is  to  be  subject  to  disallowance  by 
the  Sovereign  within  two  years,  as  is  now  the  case, 
gives  a  power  which  can  only  annoy  the  colonists, 
and  subject  them  to  humiliation  if  exercised  ;  and  if 
of  no  use,  why  should  it  be  retained  ?     It  can  do  no 
good ;  it  may  work  harm.     '  It  can  be  only  mis- 
chievous,' said  the  Duke  of -Newcastle,  in  reference  to 
the  Imperial  government  keeping  in  their  own  hands 
the  management  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  '  to 
retain  a  shadow  of  control  where  any  beneficial  exer- 
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cise  of  it  has  become  impossible.'  The  correctness  of 
this  opinion  has  received  a  too  speedy  corroboration 
in  the  Maori  war,  and  especially  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  governor  of  that  colony  and  his  council, 
growing  out  of  the  control  assumed  over  all  native 
affairs  by  the  governor,  after  his  promise  to  take  the 
advice  of  his  council,  and  after  the  establishment  of 
responsible  or  constitutional  government. 

The  Upper  House,  or  Legislative  Council,  is  to  be 
composed  of  representatives  from  three  great  divi- 
sions— Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  and  the  mari- 
time provinces — each  of  which  is  to  send  twenty-four 
members.  The  Lower  House,  or  House  of  Commons, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Articles  of  Union,  is  to  be  made 
up  of  representatives  from  each  province  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population.  Upper  Canada  to  have  82 
members,  Lower  Canada  65,  New  Brunswickl5,  Nova 
Scotia  19,  Prince  Edward's  5,  and  Newfoundland  8. 
The  census  is  to  be  taken  every  ten  years,  and  the 
representatives  from  each  province  are  to  be  re- 
adjusted on  the  basis  of  the  then  population.  Lower 
Canada,  continuing  to  have  65  members,  is  to  be  the 
pivot,  as  it  were,  on  which  the  whole  are  to  revolve. 
At  every  returning  decennium  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  province  is,  in  the  readjust- 
ment, to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  its  population  as  65 
does  to  the  then  population  of  Lower  Canada. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

POLICY  OF  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY. 

Colonial  Policy — Will  England  Defend  her  Colonies — In- 
volves them  in  her  Foreign  Policy — Duty  of  the  Colonists. 
Pp.  56-61. 

The  colonial  history  of  England,  even  thus  briefly 
traced,  throws  much  light  upon  the  relations  which 
should  be  maintained  between  the  parent  State  and  her 
dependencies.  The  first  communities  of  Englishmen 
planted  abroad  were  virtually  independent,  and  at  the 
same  time  truly  loyal  to  the  throne  ;  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Crown  and  Parhament  they  were  driven 
from  their  allegiance,  became  a  powerful  confedera- 
tion of  States,  and  have  ever  since  shown  a  want  of 
amity,  not  to  say  exhibited  a  positive  hostihty,  to- 
wards the  nation  that  gave  them  birth.  The  two 
great  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  have  been 
enemies,  but  never  allies.  Other  scions  from  the 
parent  stem  have  taken  root  in  foreign  soil,  and  now 
supply  the  place  of  those  goodly  branches  which  have 
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fallen  off.  These  are  so  numerous,  the  field  over 
which  they  are  scattered  so  vast,  and  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed  so  diversified,  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  expect  to  lay  down  any  rigid  system  for 
their  treatment.  The  practical  statesman  will  deal 
with  each  on  its  own  merits.  The  circumstances  of 
the  fifty  colonies  may  differ  as  widely  from  each  other 
as  fifty  independent  States.  Some  of  them  are  great 
communities  of  Englishmen,  virtually  independent 
nations,  with  complete  self-government ;  others  are 
made  up  of  the  untutored  savages,  simple  children  of 
nature,  ignorant  of  nothing  so  much,  in  their  pro- 
found ignorance,  as  of  the  civil  polity  and  all  that 
pertains  to  government  amongst  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  ;  others  again,  com- 
posed of  Anglo-Saxons  and  Aborigines,  are  disturbed 
by  such  questions  as  naturally  spring  from  the  union, 
or  attempted  union,  of  races  so  widely  differing  from 
each  other ;  and  all  by  their  pecuhar  dangers  inter- 
nally, or  by  their  relations  externally.  The  fortresses, 
naval  and  military  stations,  the  trading  and  anti- 
slavery  posts,  form  another  class  or  other  classes  pecu- 
liar to  themselves. 

It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  the  British 
government  would  retain  the  absolute  control  over 
the  foreign  relations  of  every  member  of  the  em- 
pire, yet  in  war  be  responsible  only  for  the  defence 
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of  her  own  shores  and  firesides  ;  and  that  she  would 
involve  the  distant  dependencies  in  her  quarrels,  it 
may  be,  against  their  will  and  their  interests,  and 
then  leave  them  to  their  fate,  bound  hand  and  foot. 
This  has  never  been  EngHsh  policy,  and  never  can  be 
until  England  ceases  to  be  Enghsh. 

That  the  colonies  will  always  be  ready  to  bear 
their  part  in  the  defences,  not  only  of  their  own 
shores,  but  of  the  empire  at  large,  their  whole  his- 
tory abundantly  proves.  No  British  colony  has  ever 
yet  been  conquered ;  and  when  attacked  through  the 
pohcy  of  the  mother  country,  they  have  had  to  rely 
chiefly  on  their  own  sons,  although  these  largely  go 
to  recruit  the  army  and  navy  of  England.  The 
colonies  are  in  most  danger  when  least  assistance  can 
be  rendered  them,  as  in  the  war  in  1812-15,  when 
every  soldier  and  sailor  and  ship  and  sabre  was  en- 
gaged in  the  all-devouring  peninsular  and  continental 
wars. 

Nor  has  any  policy  or  folly  of  the  colonies  ever 
involved  the  mother  country  in  hostilities.  They  are 
drawn  or  driven  by  a  power  not  their  own  in  all 
their  foreign  relations.  They  may  be  the  chief  suf- 
ferers, their  country  may  be  the  battlefield,  and  all 
because  of  their  connection  with  the  empire ;  but 
they  have  always  manfully  borne  the  part  which  has 
fallen  to  them.     Since  the  'Ashburton  capitulation' 
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no  colonists  believe  that  England  will  go  to  war  on 
a  purely  colonial  question.  '  America  would  not  have 
threatened  us,'  say  English  statesmen  and  writers, 
'  had  not  Canada  been  part  of  the  empire.'  '  England 
fears  her  commerce  and  the  cost  of  war,  and  not  the 
loss  of  Canada  or  danger  to  her,'  is  the  retort  of  the 
colonist.  Questions  of  trade  and  cost  were  as  pro- 
minent in  the  threatened  war  with  Germany  as  was 
the  pretended  fear  for  Canada  in  the  apprehended 
imbroglio  with  America. 

The  colonies  must  rely  on  their  Militia  and  Volun- 
teers for  defence.  Standing  armies  with  them  must 
be  their  last  resort,  and  spring  from  a  terrible 
necessity.  The  efficiency  of  such  forces  for  defence 
was  proved  in  the  war  of  1812-15.  The  Militia  of 
Canada  then  nobly  defended  her  shores  against  vast 
odds.  The  history  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
teaches  a  Hke  lesson. .  In  those  iiew  countries  the 
youth  grow  up  familiar  with  firearms.  The  rifle  is 
their  plaything.  They  are  the  best  of  horsemen, 
they  are  skilful  with  the  oar,  the  axe,  and  the  spade, 
and  accustomed  to  all  those  manly  out-door  exercises 
which  best  quahfy  them  for  duties  in  war.  They  are, 
in  all  these  matters,  quite  unlike  the  great  mass  of  any 
European  population. 

The  Volunteer  force,  while  furnishing  a  most  effi- 
cient arm  for  defence,  is  the  least  likely  to  involve 
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their  country  in  foreign  wars.  This  is  now  the  pohcy 
of  Britain,  and  Enghsh  statesmen  would  confer  more 
benefit  upon  mankind  by  labouring  to  fashion  the 
mihtary  establishments  of  Europe  after  this  model 
than  by  attempting  to  reproduce  in  Canada  the  con- 
tinental organization  so  productive  of  foreign  wars 
and  national  bankruptcy.  The  Volunteer  system,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  present  military  organization  in 
Europe,  except  for  police  purposes,  if  seriously  pro- 
posed, would  be  pronounced  a  dream  of  the  theorist ; 
but  if  it  existed  at  this  time  none  would  deny  that 
it  would  be  the  first  great  step  towards  preventing 
international  wars,  and  would  be  a  vast  saving  to 
national  exchequers,  and,  by  releasing  the  capital 
and  labour  now  absorbed  in  creating  instruments  of 
destruction,  give  a  wonderful  impetus  to  those  indus- 
trial arts  which  contribute  most  to  the  wealth  and 
material  prosperity  of  nations. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch 
Eepubhc  had  already  monopolized  the  immense 
commerce  which  the  daring  enterprise  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  opened  to  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres. 
English  merchants  freighted  the  vessels  of  Holland 
with  their  own  wares  because  of  their  lower  rates, 
and  even  imported  through  them  the  products  of 
English  settlements,  while  their  own  vessels  lay  rot- 
ting in  port.     To  secure  the  now  important  and 
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rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and  to  keep  the 
colonies  dependent  on  the  parent  state,  Parliament 
enacted,  in  1651 — 

'  That  no  merchandise,  either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  including  also  the  English  plantations  there,, 
should  be  imported  into  England  in  any  but  English- 
built  ships,  and  belonging  to  England  or  English 
plantation  subjects,  navigated  by  English  commanders, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  sailors  to  be  English/ 

The  Commonwealth  thus  founded  that  restrictive 
commercial  pohcy,  the  source  of  so  many  disputes 
between  the  parent  State  and  her  dependencies,  and 
which,  revived  in  1763,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  American  revolution  of  1775.  From  their 
foundation  the  trade  of  the  older  colonies  had  been 
perfectly  free,  and  continued  much  the  same  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  New  England  constantly 
evaded  it.  In  1763  Grenville  obtained  a  new  Act. 
Against  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonists  and  the 
warning  of  many  English  statesmen,  it  was  enforced 
with  the  utmost  rigour  on  all  the  American  coast. 
The  Act  gave  authorit}^  to  employ  the  ships,  seamen, 
and  officers  of  the  Navy  as  Custom-house  officers  and 
informers.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Cape  Florida  every  commander  of  an  armed  vessel 
had  authority  to  stop  and  examine  and,  in  case  of 
suspicion,  to  seize  any  merchant  ship  approaching 
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the  colonies.  Massachusetts,  through  her  house  of 
representatives,  remonstrated  against  this,  the  Sugar 
and  Stamp  Acts,  demanding  their  repeal,  and  protest- 
ing against  the  imposition  of  any  taxes  upon  Ameri- 
can colonies,  on  the  ground  that  not  being  represented 
in  the  British  Parliament  they  could  not  be  taxed. 

Dr.  Franklin,  who  represented  the  American  States 
in  London,  was  examined  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1766,  on  the  effect  which  these  measures 
had  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists.  '  They 
were  most  loyal  before  1763.  Now  their  temper 
was  greatly  altered,  owing  to  restraints  on  their 
trade,  the  prohibition  to  make  paper  money,  and  the 
tax  by  stamps.  They  had  previously  regarded  Par- 
liament as  the  great  bulwark  of  their  liberties  ;  but 
their  respect  for  Parliament  was  now  greatly  lessened.' 

The  whole  question  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  for  and  tax  the  colonies  was  then  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Lords  and  Commons.  In  both  that 
right  was  affirmed ;  in  the  former  with  only  four  dis- 
sentients, and  in  the  latter  with  not  more  than  ten. 

Lord  Chatham  sustained  the  view  taken  by  the 
colonists.  '  America,'  he  said,  '  being  neither  really 
nor  virtually  represented  at  Westminster,  cannot  be 
held  legally,  nor  constitutionally,  nor  reasonably,  to 
obedience  to  any  money  bill  of  this  kingdom.  The 
Americans  are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards,  of  England. 
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As  subjects  they  are  entitled  to  the  common  rights 
of  representation.  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  govern- 
ing power.  Parliament  may  legislate  for  the  colo- 
nies, but  taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the 
Commons  alone.  The  idea  of  the  virtual  represen- 
tation of  America  in  this  House  is  the  most  contempt- 
ible that  ever  entered  the  head  of  man.' 

'  That  this  kingdom,'  said  Grenville,  '  is  the 
sovereign  and  supreme  legislative  power  over  Ame- 
rica cannot  be  denied  ;  and  taxation  is  a  part  of  that 
sovereign  power.  Great  Britain  protects  America  ; 
America  is  bound  to  yield  obedience.  When  they 
want  the  protection  of  this  kingdom  they  are  always 
ready  to  ask  it.  That  protection  has  always  been 
afforded  them  in  the  most  full  and  ample  manner. 
The  nation  has  run  itself  into  immense  debt  to  give 
it  them ;  and  now  that  they  are  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute a  small  share  towards  an  expense  arising  from 
themselves,  they  renounce  your  authority  and  insult 
your  officers.' 

'  I  am  charged,'  replied  Chatham,  '  with  giving 
birth  to  sedition  in  America.  The  gentleman  tells 
us  America  is  obstinate ;  America  is  in  open  rebel- 
lion. I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  The 
profits  to  Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies is  two  millions  a  year.  This  is  the  fund  that 
carried  you  triumphantly  through  the  last  war.     I 
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dare  not  say  how  much  higher  these  profits  may  be 
augmented.' 

Mansfield  carried  the  House  of  Lords  with  him 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  young  American 
States.  '  No  one,'  he  said,  '  would  Hve  long  enough 
to  see  an  end  put  to  the  mischief  which  will  be  the 
result  of  the  doctrine  that  has  been  inculcated.  The 
doctrine  of  representation  seems  ill-founded.  There 
are  12,000,000  of  people  in  England  and  Ireland 
who  are  not  represented.  The  notion  that  every 
subject  must  be  represented  is  purely  ideal.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  are  as  much  represented  in  Parliament 
as  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  of  England ; 
amongst  9,000,000  of  whom  there  are  8,000,000 
who  have  no  votes  in  electing  members  of  ParUa- 
ment.  Proceed,  my  Lord,  with  spirit  and  firmness, 
and  when  you  have  established  your  authority,  it 
will  be  time  to  show  your  leniency.' 

The  efiect  of  the  navigation  laws  was  to  concen- 
trate the  trade  of  the  empire  in  the  mother  country, 
to  restrict  the  markets  of  the  colonies,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  the  greatest  dependence  upon  Parliament — 
the  very  evil  they  had  always  dreaded  and  struggled 
against.  '  High  protection  duties  were  imposed  on 
the  productions  of  foreign  colonies,  and  bounties 
given;    but  British  colonies  were  prohibited   from 
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carrying  on  various  branches  of  manufactures,  and 
foreign  manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  colo- 
nies were  placed  under  the  same  duties  to  which 
they  were  liable  in  the  mother  country.'  {Merivale's 
Lectures^  p.  76.) 

England  had  attained  the  foremost  rank  in 
commerce  and  manufactures  under  this  restrictive 
poHcy.  The  navigation  laws,  so  it  was  assumed, 
protected  these  interests.  In  1824  they  were  modi- 
fied ;  in  1843  another  Act  was  passed  favouring 
colonial  produce  ;  but  in  1846  the  present  free-trade 
pohcy  of  the  nation  was  initiated.  Earl  Grey  has 
given  us  some  illustrations  of  the  mischievous  ejQTects 
upon  the  dependencies  of  the  empire  of  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  mother  country  on  this  vital  question. 
'By  the  Canada  Com  Act  of  1843,  in  consideration 
of  a  duty  of  3^.  a  quarter  having  been  imposed  by 
the  provincial  Legislature  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat,  not  only  the  wheat  of  Canada,  but 
also  its  flour,  were  admitted  for  consumption  into 
this  country.  Much  of  the  available  capital  of  the 
province  was  laid  out  in  making  arrangements  for 
manufacturing  flour  of  American  wheat,  as  well  as 
of  their  own.  But  almost  before  these  arrangements 
were  fully  completed,  and  the  recently  built  mills 
fairly  at  work,  the  Act  of  1846  swept  away  the 
advantages  conferred,  and  thus  brought  upon  the 
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province  a  frightful  amount  of  loss  and  a  great 
derangement  of  the  colonial  finances.'  {Col.  Pol.  i. 
220.) 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Britain  could 
no  longer  sufier  from  competition.  Her  unrivalled 
mercantile  marine,  the  position  and  nature  of  her 
manufactures,  and  her  great  wealth,  rendered  free- 
trade  a  necessity  if  she  would  reap  the  full 
advantages  of  her  position. 

She  was  sure  to  centre  in  herself  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Her  mer- 
chantmen would  bring  the  raw  material  to  her  mills, 
and  take  the  manufactured  articles  to  every  country 
of  the  globe. 

Her  ports  would  be  the  chief  emporiums  of  trade 
for  the  commercial  world. 

Her  coal,  her  iron,  her  cheap  labour,  and  her  very 
climate,  free  from  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
rendering  possible  that  long  sustained  and  continuous 
labour  so  essential  in  heavy  manufactures,  put  at  rest 
all  questions  of  rivalry  in  her  peculiar  industrial  arts. 
One  has  only  to  become  familiar  with  the  every-day 
routine  of  labour  in  the  workshops  of  England  and 
of  other  countries,  to  be  convinced  of  the  great 
advantages  which  the  climate  of  these  islands  gives 
the  manufacturer.  It  is  not  in  the  hot  and  sultry 
portions  of  the  earth,  but  almost  exclusively  in  the 
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cooler  regions  of  the  temperate  zones,  that  the  heavy 
manufactures  have  established  themselves.  'We 
cannot  compete  with  you,'  said  a  Frenchman  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  'in  the  great 
manufactures  of  your  country.  Our  people  cannot 
sustain  the  hard  and  continuous  labour  necessary  for 
them.'  Yet  with  all  these  advantages  Great  Britain 
adopts  free-trade  only  in  name.  She  still  taxes  her 
commerce  £24,000,000  a  year  for  revenue  purposes, 
and  £24,000,000  is  too  much  to  pay  for  even  this 
noble  truth.  Other  nations  were  invited  to  recipro- 
cate this  freedom  in  trade.  In  the  meantime  India, 
with  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  becomes 
a  part  of  the  empire,  and  presents  a  magnificent  field 
for  testing  a  theory  so  beautiful,  and  a  truth  so  self- 
evident.  But  free-trade  is  found  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  that  vast  country  after  being  incor- 
porated with  firitain.  English  manufactures,  free 
before,  are  taxed  on  their  introduction  into  India  by 
English  statesmen,  themselves  free-traders.  But  that 
which  has  been  adopted  in  India,  was  denied  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  opposed  in  Canada.  In  Australia,  a 
continent  of  colonies,  protection  to  colonial  industry 
has  become  a  popular  cry  of  the  candidates  for 
popular  favour.  Protection,  they  say,  may  be  good 
for  an  old  country,  but  cannot  be  appKed  to  a  new 
one,   while   the  old  can  undersell  the  new   in  all 
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manufactures.  The  old  country  must  have  free- 
trade.  Her  cheap  labour,  her  wealth,  her  commerce, 
demand  it.  Our  boys,  say  the  Austrahans,  what  shall 
we  do  with  them  ?  We  have  no  occupation  for 
them.  India,  the  only  country  ruled  directly  by  the 
Crown,  has  her  coasts  lined  by  a  cordon  of  custom- 
houses, and  that  too  by  those  who  were  in  theory 
uncompromising  free-traders.*  {Melbourne  Cor, 
limes ^  September  16,  1864.) 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  following 
account  of  the  last  elections  in  Victoria  : — 

'  One  of  the  three  demands  made  of  the  candidates  in  the  last 
election  for  Victoria,  the  most  populous  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, was  the  revision  of  the  tariff  to  secure  as  much  protection  to 
colonial  manufactures  as  may  be  necessary  in  shifting  our  present 
import  duties,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
to  such  English  and  foreign  manufactures  as  we  can  produce  in 
the  colony.  The  elections  are  just  over  (October  25,  1864),  and 
the  candidates  were  elected  on  protection,  and  the  minister  (the 
Premier)  has  adopted  this  policy.  During  the  elections,  the 
Princess  of  Wales'  ornaments  were  constantly  referred  to. 
They  were  manufactured  in  Melbourne.  There  were  17s.  6c?.  an 
ounce  duties  on  them,  which  were  only  remitted  in  England 
out  of  consideration  for  Her  Royal  Highness.  "  If  England,"  it  is 
said,  "  still  protects  her  industry  against  colonial  industry,  why 
should  not  the  latter  act  in  the  same  manner  against  England  ? 
Why  should  a  custom  claimed  in  these  free-trade  days  good  for 
England,  be  so  very  bad  for  a  colony  ?  Industry  should  be  nursed 
at  first.  It  cannot  spring  up  without  it.  Our  natural  advantages 
will  admit  our  successfully  producing  many  things,  if  we  can  get 
a  start :  this  is  best  effected  by  duties."  '  {Melhourne  Cor.  Times, 
December  14,  1864.) 
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Earl  Grey  informs  us  in  his  '  Colonial  Policy'  (i.  18) 
'That  the  interference  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  old  colonies  and  the  dif- 
ferences which  that  interference  occasioned,  arose 
almost  entirely  from  the  endeavour  to  uphold  the 
commercial  system  then  in  force.'  And  again  in  the 
same  letter,  '  Much  of  the  opposition  we  (Earl 
Eussell's  ministry,  1850-2),  have  met  with,  and  the 
principal  difficulties  we  have  encountered,  have 
arisen,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  our  having  thought 
it  our  duty  to  maintain  the  policy  of  free-trade,  and 
to  extend  its  application  to  the  produce  of  the 
colonies.  The  greatest  service  that  I  believed  we 
were  called  upon  as  a  government  to  render  to  the 
country,  was  securely  establishing  a  system  of  free- 
trade  throughout  the  empire '  (i.  4  id.).  From  an 
expounder  of  the  colonial  pohcy  of  England,  seeking 
to  draw  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  sad  pages  of  the 
past,  one  would  scarcely  have  expected  to  find,  in 
the  same  letter,  and  almost  on  the  same  pages,  the 
minister  of  the  Crown  asserting  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
maintain  the  now  commercial  system  of  the  mother 
country,  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  as  wide-spread 
and  conducted,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  which,  he  informs  us,  led,  in  opposing 
the  then  commercial  system,  to  such  deplorable 
results  three-quarters   of  a   century  before.      Earl 
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Grey  gives  us  a  sample  of  the  difficulties  his  govern- 
ment met  with  in  endeavouring  to  render  that  great- 
est of  services,  by  forcing  all  parts  of  the  empire 
into  a  uniformity  with  the  theories  of  the  ministers 
of  the  hour.  In  his  instructions  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  requiring  the  free-trade 
policy  of  England  to  be  adopted  by  the  colonies,  he 
gives  this  peculiarly  English  view,  founded  upon 
uncertain  information,  or  possibly  formed  without 
any  information  at  all,  of  the  necessities  of  all  those 
numerous  dependencies  of  the  empire  : — 

'  When  Parliament  determined  upon  abandoning 
the  former  pohcy  of  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
commerce  of  the  empire  by  an  artificial  system  of 
restriction,  and  upon  adopting  in  its  place  the  policy 
of  free-trade,  it  did  not  abdicate  the  duty  and  the 
power  of  regulating  the  commercial  policy,  not  only 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  hut  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  common  interest  of  all  parts  of  that  extended 
empire  requires  that  its  commercial  poHcy  should 
be  the  same  throughout  its  numerous  dependencies' 
(i.  281). 

After  asking  the  withdrawal  of  these  instructions, 
New  Brunswick  addressed  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment a  minute  of  its  executive  council,  intimating 
a  strong  wish  that  the  legislature  of  the  province 
should  be  allowed  to  impose  differential  duties  on 
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importations  from  the  United  States  (p.  283).  Earl 
Grey,  the  colonial  minister,  replied  to  this  request, 
on  November  1, 1850,  that  the  '  British  Government 
dechned  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  instructions.' 
In  AprH  28,  1851,  '  The  Assembly  of  New  Bruns- 
wick voted  some  strong  resolutions  asserting  its 
right  to  pass  measures  of  the  kind  objected  to' 
(p.  285).  And  Lord  John  Eussell's  ministry  went 
out  of  office  without  withdrawing  their  instructions. 

Mr.  Mills  gives  an  example  to  the  same  effect,  but 
one  which  also  illustrates  another  point.  In  1839, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Glenelg, 
'instructed'  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  that — 

'  Parliamentary  legislation  on  any  subject  of  ex- 
clusively internal  concern  to  any  British  colony,  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  unconstitutional,  and  yet,  when 
in  1848  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  passed  a 
law  granting  bounties  on  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  it 
was  deemed  constitutional  to  disallow  that  enact- 
ment, because  it  conflicted  with  the  political  bias  of 
the  executive  government.'     {Mills'  Col.  Con.  p.  41.) 

Theoretically,  free-trade  is  assumed  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  nation,  practically,  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  England  need  not,  and  does  not,  attempt  to 
foster  her  commerce  or  manufactures  by  any  artificial 
means.     She,  however,  raises  annually  £4,000,000 
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revenue  by  duty  on  corn,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
on  timber  (£272,000  in  1864,  of  which  £188,390 
were  on  Canadian  timber),  which  protects,  to  this 
extent,  her  home  produce.  What  do  the  colonies 
more  by  customs  duties  on  imports,  necessarily  the 
chief  source  of  revenue?  Great  Britain  does  not 
adopt  free-trade  either  at  home  or  in  India.  Call  it 
indirect  taxation  or  protection,  she  makes  up  two- 
thirds  of  her  revenue  by  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption, by  customs  and  excise,  and  not  one-sixth 
by  direct  taxes,  viz.  the  property-tax  and  assessed 
taxes.*  Mr.  Laing,  who  sums  up  his  politics  in  the 
two  words  '  free-trade  and  non-intervention,'  says  of 
this  system  of  raising  the  revenue,  after  his  India 
experience  : — 

'  It  is  a  most  simple,  productive,  and,  in  the  main, 
equitable  mode  of  raising  the  necessary  revenue, 
and  I  believe  that  after  the  recent  reforms  and  re- 
ductions which  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, little  more  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
adjustment  of  taxation. 

'The  greater  substitution   of  direct  for  indirect 

*  England  raises  £28,000,000  by  customs  of  her  ^^67,000,000 
revenue,  Canada  ^6,000,000  by  customs  of  her  ^15,000,000 
revenue.  In  England  the  proportion  by  customs  to  the  whole 
revenue  is  as  1  to  2*870,  in  Canada  as  1  to  2*500,  only  a  frac- 
tion in  favour  of  free-trade  England.  In  Australia  the  proportion 
by  customs  is  still  less. 
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taxation  may  be  a  favourite  theme  with  theorists, 
but  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  practice. 

'  Direct  taxation  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection,  that 
if  uncertain,  it  leads  to  fraud  and  vexation,  and,  if 
hmited  to  certain  incomes  and  objects,  it  involves 
glaring  inequahty,  by  omitting  others  as  real  though 
not  so  easily  ascertainable.  A  tax  hke  the  income- 
tax  is  only  rendered  tolerable,  first,  by  being  applied 
to  a  community  sufficiently  intelligent  to  appreciate 
its  necessity;  secondly,  by  being  moderate  in 
amount ;  thirdly,  by  being  an  habitual  tax,  not  in- 
volving any  great  amount  of  inquisitorial  inquiry. 
When  these  conditions  are  wanting,  as  I  found  them 
in  India,  an  income-tax  is  the  worst  possible  tax, 
from  the  excessive  disproportion  between  the  sum 
reahsed  to  the  State  and  the  annoyance  and  de- 
moralization caused  to  the  community.  Compare 
this  with  the  extreme  ease  with  which  large  sums 
are  levied  by  indirect  taxation  almost  imperceptibly, 
or  even,  it  may  be,  with  positive  advantage  to  the 
community.  Some  theorists  have  talked  as  if  taxa- 
tion on  imports  were  inconsistent  with  free-trade ; 
and  Mr.  Bright  once  broached  a  budget  on  this 
principle,  in  which  he  proposed  an  income-tax  of 
half-a-crown  in  the  pound  as  a  substitute  for  cus- 
toms. Free-trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion.    It  simply  requires  that  import  duties,  like 
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other  taxes,  should  be  levied  simply  and  solely  with 
a  view  to  revenue.  No  doubt  all  taxes  are  evils. 
We  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem  by  taxing  per- 
nicious luxuries,  such  as  spirits,  heavily;  harmless 
luxuries,  and  articles  of  general  consumption,  not 
positively  necessaries  of  life,  moderately ;  and  neces- 
saries [corn,  £4,000,000]  and  all  raw  materials  of 
industry,  not  at  all.' 

If  this  be  free-trade,  then  Earl  Grey,  who  laboured 
so  hard,  and  apparently  to  so  httle  purpose,  to  force 
it  upon  the  colonies,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  free-traders  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  who 
have  made  incessant  and  bitter  complaints  against 
the  Canadian  revenue  laws,  must  now  congratulate 
themselves  upon  having  converted  those  noble  pro- 
vinces to  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  empire.  Canada 
taxes  imports ;  England  does  the  same  both  at  home 
and  in  India.  Canada  does  not  tax  corn  or  timber, 
for  she  has  a  surplus ;  but  England  does,  to  the 
extent  of  four  millions  and  a  quarter  a  year.  Canada 
taxes  manufactured  goods  which  she  imports ;  Eng- 
land does  not,  for  she  exports  them.  Both  tax  tea, 
sugar,  and  coffee  hghtly ;  but  alcoholic  and  other 
nervous  stimulants  heavily.  Both  admit  raw  mate- 
rials free,  but  England  taxes  the  most  important 
necessary  heavily,  though  Mr.  Laing  says  she  does 
not — the  shilling  on  corn  bringing  into  the  revenue 
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four  millions  a  year.  But '  free-trade  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question ! ' 

It  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  this  free-trade,  or  to 
say  that  trade  is  free,  while  shackled  with  such  clogs. 
The  revenue  from  customs  alone  is  £24,000,000, 
and  from  customs  and  excise,  £41,448,583.  While 
foreign  produce  must  pay  £24,000,000  annually  at 
British  ports  before  it  can  be  admitted  to  British 
markets,  it  is  too  soon  to  talk  of  free-trade  being 
the  policy  of  the  empire.  By  throwing  the  duty  off 
the  raw  material  and  reducing  it  on  bread-stuffs,  the 
British  manufacturer  must  be  benefited  to  this 
extent,  and  if  foreign  nations  would,  in  return,  admit 
British  manufactures  free,  this  country  would,  un- 
questionably, be  highly  benefited  by  the  reciprocity. 
None  question  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  for  Britain. 

Neither  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nor  any 
of  the  early  and  great  expounders  of  free-trade,  have 
taken  such  a  narrow  view  of  its  principles.  But 
statesmen  who  have  the  responsibility  of  providing 
for  the  public  revenue,  find  that  the  necessities  of 
State  must  hmit  the  apphcation  of  these  theories. 
Eevenue  and  empire  seem  both  antagonistic  to  free- 
trade  ;  in  other  words,  free-trade,  fully  carried  out, 
would  ruin  the  British  exchequer,  and  break  up  the 
British  empire.  We  say  nothing  of  free-trade  in  the 
abstract,  if,  abstractly,  such  a  thing  were  a  possibility. 
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If  any  believe  that  they  can  form  in  trade,  or  science, 
or  morals,  a  theory  independently  of  all  facts,  they 
will,  at  all  events,  admit  that  its  value  is  to  be  found 
in  practice. 

However  beautiful  and  noble  the  theory,  none  will 
deny  that  it  has  been  found  inconsistent  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  State.  So,  too,  we  believe  the  rigid 
adoption  of  free-trade,  as  the  policy  of  the  empire, 
would  be  the  adoption  of  an  element  of  dissolution; 
it  would  be  the  introduction  into  the  national  system 
of  a  centrifugal  force  too  powerful  for  the  centripetal ; 
the  cohesion  would  be  loosened,  and  the  distant 
members  of  this  vast  and  magnificent  empire  would 
fan  off. 

The  Financial  Association  of  Liverpool,  in  their 
address  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  October  13,  1864,  state  that  he  had 
acknowledged  the  duty  on  corn  to  be  impolitic, 
and  yet  as  to  wheat  had  increased  its  amount ;  that 
the  effect  of  this  was  undoubtedly  to  occasion  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  price  of  all  homegrown 
produce ;  so  that  it  was,  in  truth,  a  protection  tax, 
amounting  to  some  £4,000,000  annually,  although 
we  were  supposed  to  have  got  entirely  rid  of  pro- 
tection. With  really  free-trade  in  the  article,  this 
country  would  speedily  become  the  depot  for  the 
world's  surplus  corn.     It  was,  therefore,  the  Asso- 
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^  elation  complains,  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that 
instead  of  taking  a  penny  off  the  income-tax  this 
year,  that  penny  had  not  been  retained,  and  the 
corn-tax  aboHshed. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  reply,  after  admitting  that 
he  had  given  his  opinion  in  his  place  in  Parhament 
that  the  tax  which  still  remains  on  corn  is  a  tax  that 
in  principle  cannot  be  defended,  makes  a  statement 
which  ought  to  be  remembered  by  himself  and  others 
when  censuring  the  revenue  laws  of  some  of  the 
colonies,  namely,  that  a  minister  of  the  Crown  must 
consider  what  measures  will  receive  the  support  of 
Parhament. 

'^I  am  not  able,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  to  accept 
the  doctrine  that  an  error  was  committed,  as  the  ad- 
dress says,  by  me,  and  I  must  of  course  say,  in  order 
to  speak  the  truth,  by  the  administration  of  the 
Queen,  when  we  preferred  to  ask  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  remission  of  a  penny  from  the  income- 
tax,  rather  than  to  take  off  the  tax  on  corn.  Now, 
the  simple  test  to  which  I  bring  that  question 
is  this  :  Supposing  we  had  not  proposed  to  take 
a  penny  off  the  income-tax,  but  had  proposed  to 
remit  the  shilling  on  com,  during  the  last  session  of 
Parliament — ^because  that  is  the  whole  question — 
the  question  of  time  and  circumstances — will  you 
guarantee  to  me  that  such  a  proposal  made  by  Go- 
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vernment  would  have  had  success  ?  Direct  taxation, 
I  admit,  if  we  were  to  proceed  upon  abstract  princi- 
ples, is  a  sound  principle ;  but,  gentlemen,  have  some 
compassion  upon  those  whose  first  necessity,  whose 
first  duty,  it  is  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit,  to  provide  for  defences  of  the  country, 
to  provide  in  every  department  for  the  full  efficiency 
of  the  pubhc  service.  I  wish  I  could  teach  every 
political  philosopher  and  every  financial  reformer  to 
extend  some  indulgence  to  those  who  would  ascend 
along  with  them,  if  they  could,  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  speculation,  but  who  have  weights  and 
clogs  tied  to  their  feet,  which  bind  them  down  to 
earth.  Let  no  government  be  induced  under  the 
notion  of  abstract,  extensive,  sudden,  sweeping  re- 
forms, to  endanger  the  vital  principle  of  pubhc  credit 
or  to  risk  throwing  the  finances  of  the  country  into 
confusion.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  has,  with  others,  found  fault  with 
the  customs  laws  of  Canada.*     Why  did  he  not  first 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  on  the  budget  of  1865  (see 
London  papers,  April  28,  1865)  labours  to  prove  that  the  malt- 
tax  of  seven  millions  and  a  half  falls  on  the  consumer ;  and  the 
Times  (April  29)  says,  '  Mr.  Gladstone  has  conclusively  proved 
that  the  malt-tax  falls  on  the  consumer,  and  not  on  the  producer.' 
Why  then  are  not  Canadian  duties,  so  much  complained  of,  a  tax 
on  the  consumer,  and  not  on  the  English  producer  ?  Cotton  and 
woollen  goods  are  much  more  necessaries  for  the  Canadian  than 
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apply  here,  as  in  his  own  case,  his  '  simple  test,' 
whether  his  proposal — for,  of  course,  as  an  expe- 
rienced minister  he  had  a  substitute  for  that  to 
which  he  so  strongly  objects — '  would  have  had 
success  ? '  Why  did  he  not  extend  some  indulgence 
to  the  Canadian  Ministry,  who  might  be  wiUing  '  to 
ascend  along  with  him,  if  they  could,  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  speculation,  but  who  have  weights  and 
clogs  which  bind  them  down  to  earth  ? '  Why  would 
he  not  allow  them  the  benefit  of  his  sensible  advice, 
'  that  no  government,  under  the  notion  of  abstract 
reforms,  should  endanger  the  public  credit,  or  risk 
throwing  the  finances  of  the  country  into  confusion  ?  ' 
Canada  had  undertaken  vast  and  expensive  public 
works.  Her  customs  duties  are  her  chief  source  of  re- 
venue. What  else  could  she  do?  Her  canals  and  rail- 
ways save  more  on  the  transit  of  English  manufactures 
than  the  customs  impose.  Through  Canadian  canals, 
and  over  Canadian  railways,  British  manufactures 
are  now  carried  two  thousand  miles  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent  to  regions  they  could  never  before 
reach.     Canadian  bread-stufis,  of  which  she  has  as 

beer  for  the  Englishman.  The  Canadian  farmer  who  may  have 
i^lO  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  goods  for  his  family  would  buy  no 
more  by  first  laj-dng  aside  £1  for  the  income-tax,  and  then  paying 
the  £9  for  his  goods,  than  by  paying  the  £10  direct  for  his  fabrics ; 
besides,  the  cost  of  the  machinery  for  collecting  the  income-tax  in 
new  countries  would  absorb  all  the  receipts. 
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great  a  surplus  as  all  the  United  States,  and  timber, 
although  heavy  of  transit,  are  now  easily  brought  to 
the  sea-ports  at  greatly  reduced  prices  through  the 
same  channels.  Thus,  if  it  were  a  mere  balancing  of 
profit  and  loss  between  the  tarijBT  at  Canadian  sea- 
ports and  the  lower  freights  by  means  of  her  canals 
and  railways,  the  English  manufacturer  would  be 
greatly  the  gainer. 

'  Direct  taxation,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  I  admit,  if 
we  were  to  proceed  upon  abstract  principles,  is  a 
sound  principle^  but,'  etc. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  apology  coming  from  a 
free-trader.  A  theoretical  principle,  good  in  the 
abstract,  especially  for  those  who  dwell  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  speculation,  but  have  mercy  on  those  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  in  practice.  Nor  can  we 
beheve  that  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  free-trade 
can  be  put  on  the  ground  Mr.  Gladstone  rests  it  on — 
the  prejudices  of  Parliament — '  the  time  and  the  cir- 
cumstances ' — to  which  he  refers  it.  It  simply  proves 
that  trade  is  not  the  only  interest  in  the  nation.  But 
the  free-trader  will  listen  to  none  of  these  things. 
The  exigencies  of  the  exchequer,  the  existence  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  may  be  the  very  existence 
of  the  government,  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  ques- 
tions of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  every  interest 
except  commerce, — all  may  stand  in  uncompromising 
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opposition  to  his  interpretation  of  his  theory ;  but  he 
yields  nothing  ;  so  much  the  worse  for  those  mighty 
interests,  tant  pis  pour  lesfaits,  if  they  oppose  his 
theory. 

Nor  could  Canada,  if  so  disposed,  adopt  free- trade. 
She  has  undertaken  gigantic  works  to  facilitate  her 
own  traffic  and  that  of  foreign  States  passing  through 
her  country.  On  her  canals,  which  admit  vessels  of 
600  tons  1,200  miles  from  the  ocean  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  of  400  tons  to  Lake  Superior,  a 
distance  of  2,000  miles, shehas expended ^20,000,000, 
and  an  equal  sum  also  on  her  2,000  miles  of  rail- 
ways :  these,  with  that  portion  of  the  municipal 
debt,  chiefly  invested  in  railways,  for  which  the  go- 
vernment is  responsible,  make  her  debt  for  public 
works  £10,000,000  sterling.  Whence  is  a  young 
country,  thinly  settled  and  with  little  accumulated 
wealth,  to  get  the  means  of  paying  this  debt  ?  The 
municipahties,  the  towns,  the  cities,  already  tax 
themselves  for  their  roads  and  bridges,  which  must 
be  made  de  novo^  and  for  other  expenses  pecuHar  to 
a  new  country.  India  and  England,  the  oldest  and 
richest  of  countries,  with  their  accumulated  wealth 
of  centuries,  cannot  dispense  with  customs  duties. 

The  '  Times,'  which  calls  free-trade  '  the  noblest 
truth  that  has  dawned  on  political  science '  (Septem- 
ber 6,  1864),  and  condemns  the  colonies  in  no  mild 
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terms  for  not  abolishing  their  custom-houses  and 
relying  on  direct  taxation  for  their  revenue,  puts  in 
this  strong  plea  for  indirect  against  direct  taxation 
(August  13,  1864):— 

'  Before  they  (legacy  and  succession  duties)  acquire 
a  lengthened  prescription,  may  we  venture  to  ask 
whether  the  annoyance  they  impose  and  the  sort  of 
bodily  fear  under  which  they  put  every  man  of  pro- 
perty or  in  trust,  are  not  to  be  an  element  in  the 
question  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  There 
are  those  who  point  triumphantly  to  the  larger  pro- 
duce of  indirect  over  direct  taxation,  and  rush  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  poor  are  taxed  more  heavily 
than  the  rich.  To  this  conclusion  we  demur,  but  if 
these  people  will  be  so  good  as  to  add  that  the  in- 
direct taxes  are  collected  easily,  and  paid  most 
readily,  then  they  have  completed  the  case  in  favour 
of  indirect  taxation  over  direct.  You  need  never 
use  an  article  unless  you  choose.  As  to  trade  and 
the  immense  commercial  development  which  has  fol- 
lowed reduced  duties,  we  are  glad  of  it,  but  we  do 
not  see  why  national  prosperity  is  always  to  be  set 
against  individual  comfort,  or  why  any  class  is  to  be 
rendered  miserable  for  the  good  of  the  State.' 

On  the  12th  of  August  (1864),  the  same  journal 
has  these  strictures  on  the  poHtical  and  moral  effects 
of  the  income-tax  : — 
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'The  false  returns  [only  310,000  persons  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  a  population  of  30,000,000 
having  been  returned  in  1863  as  paying  income-tax, 
and  more  than  half  these  paying  on  under  £150  a 
year]  are,  as  a  rule,  made  by  the  lesser  merchants, 
professional  men,  and  tradesmen — a  class  in  fact 
having  at  present  most  interest  at  elections,  and 
whose  opinions  determine  the  policy  of  the  nation. 
There  is  no  argument  against  the  continuance  of  the 
income-tax  so  potent  as  the  deterioration  of  political 
morality  it  begets  in  the  lower  classes.  Politicians 
would  be  justified  by  this  consideration  in  endea- 
vouring to  aboHsh  it,  were  there  any  hope,  which 
there  is  not,  of  achieving  such  a  result.'* 

If  direct  taxation  in  a  State  with  the  hoarded 
wealth  of  centuries,  so  easily  reached  by  the  tax- 
gatherer,   wrings    such   language   from    those  who 

*  Number  of  persons  assessed  in  1863  in  Great  Britain,  293,468 ; 
in  Ireland,  17,000 ;  total,  310,468,  or  one  in  a  hundred. 

Sixty-seven  persons  in  Great  Britain,  and  three  in  Ireland,  were 
assessed  at  or  above  £50,000;  8,000  in  Great  Britain,  and  400 
in  Ireland,  from  £600  to  £1,000.  More  than  one-half,  say  160,000, 
pay  on  incomes  below  £150;  130,000  on  incomes  from  £150  to 
£600;  8,470  on  incomes  above  £1,000;  18,070  on  incomes  above 
£600.  Incomes  assessed  in  Great  Britain  at  £93,322,864  ;  in 
Ireland  at  £4,677,000 ;  total,  £97,999,864.  The  income-tax  was 
imposed  in  1842  for  three  years  only  ;  in  1845  was  prolonged  for 
three  years  more ;  in  1848  for  three  years  again,  then  two  years 
successively  for  twelve  months  only.  In  1853,  Mr.  Gladstone 
registered  a  solemn  vow  that  it  should  die  in  1860. 
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ask  for  the  universal  application  of  free-trade,  and 
would  yield  nothing  to  those  who  regard  such  ques- 
tions of  trade  to  be  not  a  science  but  a  policy*  to  be 
adapted  to  circumstances,  a  strong  case  is  already 

*  That  free-trade  is  regarded  as  a  policy  to  be  adopted  or 
rejected  according  to  the  necessities  or  supposed  necessities  of 
communities,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  actions  of  the  various  Aus- 
tralian colonies  in  their  trade  regulations.  In  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania,  islands,  each  under  one  government,  the  revenue  is 
made  up  chiefly  by  customs  duties ;  and  in  New  Zealand  they 
have  been  lately  increased.  In  South  Australia  also,  the  chief 
port  being  insulated  and  not  capable  of  being  used  as  an  en- 
trepot of  trade,  with  other  parts  of  Australia,  ad  valorem  duties 
have  for  some  time  been  imposed.  The  case  of  New  South 
"Wales,  again,  is  entirely  different.  The  port  of  Sydney  possesses 
a  large  trade  with  the  interior,  for  most  of  which  there  is  so  sharp 
a  competition  with  other  ports  that  it  has  even  lost  a  portion  of  its 
trade.  Sydney  also  has  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  to  which 
the  same  remark  applies.  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  try 
the  experiment  of  protection  to  see  the  consequences  of  it,  although 
the  government  had  for  a  few  weeks  enforced  a  protection  tariff. 
Business  men  saw  that  it  would  involve  diminished  trade,  and 
thereupon,  without  troubling  themselves  with  abstract  theories, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  protection  was  unsuited  to  New 
South  Wales  in  its  present  state,  and  voted  against  it.  The 
ministry,  too,  were  unpopular,  and  this  helped  to  defeat  them. 
In  Victoria,  however,  protection  is  as  popular  as  free-trade  is  un- 
popular in  its  sister  colony  ;  yet  a  protectionist  ministry  held  the 
reins  of  power  for  more  than  a  year  in  even  New  South  Wales.  '  It 
is  fortunate,'  says  the  *  Sydney  Herald,'  '  that  the  protectionist 
scheme  in  Victoria  was  not  launched  till  ours  was  disposed  of. 
Had  they  established  their  protection  tariff,  pushed  as  we  were 
for  revenue,  we  would  have  been  in  greater  danger  of  being  drawn 
into  it.' 
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made  out  in  favour  of  customs  duties  in  countries 
thinly  settled  and  possessed  of  little  wealth,  where 
the  expenses  of  collection  would  equal  or  even  ex- 
ceed the  sums  reahzed.  But  the  question  in  Canada 
is  not  entirely  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
They  seem  not  unwilling  to  give  protection  to  certain 
manufactures  so  far  as  to  encourage  their  establish- 
ment, but  only  to  such  as,  being  firmly  rooted,  would 
stand  without  any  further  assistance.  They  reason 
thus.  We,  they  say,  have  the  raw  material,  the 
wool  and  the  flax  for  example.  We  now  pay  all 
the  cost  and  charges  on  these  to  England  and 
back ;  packing,  carting,  wharfage,  insurance,  freight, 
&c.  both  ways ;  we  send  the  food  to  feed  the 
manufacturers.  Our  products,  as  those  of  all  agri- 
cultural countries,  are  of  great  bulk,  and  the 
expenses  of  transit  enormous.  If  we  can  get  the 
capital,  the  machinery,  and  skilled  labour  estab- 
hshed  in  our  own  country,  we  shall  save  all  the  ex- 
penses just  enumerated.  We  shall  economize  much 
labour  in  new  fields  of  enterprise  for  those  whose 
inchnations  or  habits  better  quahfy  them  for  manu- 
factures and  the  arts  which  they  foster,  and  for 
those,  never  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  any 
people,  who  are  incapable  of  profitable  employment 
in  any  other  pursuits.  We  shall  add  another  popu- 
lation to  the  agricultural ;  we  shall  secure  customers 
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at  our  own  doors  in  the  numerous  manufacturing 
communities  in  our  midst  for  the  products  of  our 
gardens  and  fields,  now  unsaleable.  Protection  will 
make  us  at  first  pay  a  higher  price  for  these  wares, 
but  experience  has  proved  that  competition  in  our 
midst  will  bring  down  the  price  again.  But  even  if 
it  should  not,  we  are  compensated  in  the  better 
markets  for  our  products,  in  the  lessening  of  our 
taxes  by  the  increase  in  our  population ;  one  kind 
of  manufactures  will  beget  another,  and  these  again 
others ;  commerce  will  multiply,  and  with  commerce 
another  population  will  be  superadded.  England,  as 
a  purely  agricultural  country,  could  not  support 
more  than  5,000,000  souls ;  her  manufactures  add 
another  5,000,000,  and  commerce  another  five.  But 
another  consideration,  not  very  distinctly  defined  nor 
often  expressed,  is  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  her 
statesmen  and  scholars.  War  may  come,  as  it  comes 
to  all  nations ;  few  generations  pass  away  without 
carrying  with  them  sad  memories  of  its  devastation. 
War  may  come  upon  them  in  their  weakness  and  in 
their  infancy,  and  they  may  be  shut  out  from  all  the 
world,  as  were  the  old  thirteen  colonies,  and  as  are 
the  new  Confederate  States,  without  the  manufactures 
necessary  for  defence  and  for  domestic  purposes. 
Admitting  the  doctrine  of  the  disciples  of  free-trade, 
that  protection  checks  a  nation's  progress,  how  small 
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an  ill  would  this  be  in  comparison  with  what  the 
Southern  States,  and  especially  the  old  colonies, 
suffered  when  first  they  began  their  struggle  for  all 
that  a  people  hold  dear.  In  the  midst  of  war  with 
a  great  and  warhke  nation,  and  with  their  ports 
blockaded,  they  created  their  most  necessary  manu- 
factures. While  learning  to  make  the  cannon  and 
the  musket,  the  powder  and  the  ball,  they  were 
training  the  men  to  use  them ;  they  were  making  at 
the  same  time  an  army  and  a  navy,  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  most  necessary  manufactures. 


t. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

COST,   DEFENCE,   AND   ADVANTAGES   OF   COLONIES. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Colonial 
Expenditure,  1861 — Classifications — Navy  chiefly  to  Defend 
British  Commerce — Expense  would  be  greater  if  no  Colonies 
— Military  Posts — ^Vast  Trade  with  Colonies  with  little  Cost 
— British  America  :  its  Population,  Defence — ^Erroneous 
Opinions  on  Expenditure — Foreign  Relations  of  Colonies — 
Contrast  between  old  and  new — United  States  an  Aggressive 
Power — Colonies  if  cast  off — Mother  Country  and  Colonies 
— ^Profits  of  Trade  enormous — Fields  for  Surplus  Population 
— Capital  and  Labour  more  Productive — Trade  greatest  with 
Colonies— Defences.     Pp.  89-128. 

The  Imperial  expenditure  for  colonial  military  and 
naval  purposes  contained  in  the  Eeport  of  Mr.  Mills' 
Select  Committee  is  that  for  1860.  The  dependen- 
cies of  the  British  empire  are  there  divided  into  two 
classes : — 

1.  Those  which  it  is  stated  may  properly  be  called 
'  colonies,'  the  defence  of  which  is  undertaken  mainly 
for  their  own  protection,  though  they  may  in 
some  instances  contain  within  their  boundaries  posts 
held  for  Imperial  purposes.     To  this  class  belong  the 
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North  American  and  South  African  colonies,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Eastern  colonies  of  Ceylon,  Mauri- 
tius and  Labuan,  as  also  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Austraha,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand. 

2.  Those  of  which  the  defence  is  undertaken  ex- 
clusively for  Imperial  purposes,  whether  as  military 
or  naval  stations,  convict  depots,  or  for  other  objects 
of  Imperial  policy.  To  this  class  belong  the  three 
Mediterranean  dependencies,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  Ionian  Islands  (since  surrendered).  Hong  Kong, 
Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  St.  Helena  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  West  Australia,  and  the  three  African  settle- 
ments of  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  and  the  Gold  Coast. 

'  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  incurred  and  of  the  number 
of  troops  employed,  the  Committee  obtained  returns 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1860,  the  most 
recent  period  during  which  no  disturbing  causes  ex- 
isted, involving  an  abnormal  increase  of  force  in 
foreign  possessions.'     (See  Appendix.) 

'  Throughout  their  inquiries,'  the  Committee  state 
that '  they  have  deemed  it  essential  to  keep  in  view 
the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  these  two 
classes.' 

Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  Labuan,  mostly  with  native 
populations,  and  the  last  with  but  two  thousand  souls. 
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are  grouped  in  the  report  with  the  great  Australian 
colonies;  and  the  West  Indies  with  the  North 
American,  as  all  alike  or  '  mainly '  defended  for 
their  own  sake.  '  Out  of  the  £2,000,000,'  says  Mr. 
Merivale,  '  for  which  the  Imperial  expenditure  of 
1858  for  colonial  mihtary  purposes  was  fairly  redu- 
cible,£l,000,000  was  expended  in  two  colonies  alone, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand,  both  at 
that  time  in  profound  peace  with  their  savage  in- 
mates or  neighbours.'  Why  should  even  these  two 
colonies  in  their  present  condition  be  classed  with 
those  two  great  groups  of  provinces — the  North 
American  and  Australian — none  of  which  have  ever 
drawn  the  mother  country  into  war,  or  required  her 
aid  against  internal  foes?  Canada  has  been  twice 
involved  in  war  with  a  powerful  neighbour  on  solely 
Imperial  questions,  and  on  a  policy  now  condemned 
by  every  English  statesman,  but  in  both  instances 
defended  herself  with  little  assistance. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1861  place  the 
Imperial  expenditure  for  the  first-class  of  colonies  at 
£1,715,246,  including  under  this  head  those  to 
which  exception  has  just  been  taken ;  and  for  the 
second-class,  £1,509,835.  Of  the  former  sum,  the 
appropriations  for  the  first-class,  £413,566  were  ex- 
pended in  the  four  North  American  colonies,  includ- 
ing Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Kingston,  the  first  at  all 
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events  a  most  important  naval  station,  the  expendi- 
ture for  which  is  for  Imperial  purposes ;  and  General 
Sir  J.  F.  Burgoyne,  Inspector-General  of  fortifica- 
tions, in  his  evidence,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Kingston  and  Quebec,  as  weU  as  Halifax,  should  be 
maintained  in  Imperial  interest,  and  in  the  recent 
debate  (March  23,  1864)  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  appropriation  for  the  defence  of  Quebec, 
Lord  Palmerston  urged  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
'  this  was  not  a  Canadian  question,  it  was  not  a 
local  question,  it  was  an  Imperial  question,'  and  the 
House  sanctioned  this  view  by  a  majority  of  275  to 
40.  The  five  Australian  colonies  are  down  for 
£226,397  ;  but  of  course  they  were  not  exposed 
to  danger  from  foreign  enemies,  and  New  Zealand 
alone  from  domestic.  But  the  heaviest  expenditure 
even  under  the  first-class,  was  for  Ceylon,  Mauritius, 
the  South  African  and  West  India  colonies,  which 
make  up  £1,075,273  of  the  £1,715,246,  leaving  but 
£639,973  for  the  North  American  and  Australian 
dependencies,  those  great  and  flourishing  communi- 
ties chiefly  of  our  own  kith  and  kin.  And  for  their 
own  defence  the  colonies  had  appropriated  £369,224, 
all,  excepting  £7,901,  from  the  first-class,  still  further 
reducing  this  insignificant  sum  of  little  more  than 
half  a  million  set  against  provinces  which  furnish  a 
trade  of  seventy  millions ;  and  even  from  this  must 
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be  taken  heavy  sums  for  naval  stations  and  other  '  ex- 
penses not  colonial,'  which  would  be  greater  in  purely 
Imperial  interests  if  there  were  no  such  colonies, 
affording  shelter  to  British  shipping  and  protection 
to  British  commerce  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  South 
and  Indian  seas.  Upon  this  part  of  the  Eeport,  too, 
the  Committee  state,  that  'large  sums  appear  to 
have  been  received  from  the  colonial  governments 
by  Imperial  officers  for  strictly  military  purposes  as 
to  which  no  accounts  have  been  rendered  to  the 
War  Office  or  the  Treasury.' 

If  all  the  most  momentous  interests  of  a  vast  em- 
pire are  to  be  summed  up  in  the  annual  balance- 
sheet,  there  will  be  other  items  to  set  against  the 
Imperial  account.  The  British  navy  is  not  kept  in 
those  distant  waters,  as  one  class  of  writers  flippantly 
asserts,  to  defend  the  colonies  or  colonial  interests, 
so  much  as  to  protect  British  commerce.  Where 
there  are  British  ports  and  loyal  populations,  com- 
merce requires  httle  else  for  its  protection. 

'  The  trade  of  Austraha  is  forty  milhons,  almost 
all  of  which,  when  at  sea  and  in  the  harbours,  is 
British  property,  and  entirely  insured  at  home.  The 
interest  which  the  colonies  have  in  it  is  very  small 
indeed  '     (Mr.  Merivale's  ev.  2346-2350.) 

Canada  had  a  trade  in  1863  of  nearly  ninety  mil- 
hons of  dollars,  and  the  British   provinces  in  the 
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valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  some  thirty  millions 
sterling.  The  shipping  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick,  amounted  to  twelve  millions 
of  tons.  '  These  figures  represented  a  trade,'  says 
Mr.  Gait,  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  '  which  is 
probably  the  third  in  the  world,  exceeded  only  by 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and,  perhaps,  the  trade  of  France,  which  last, 
however,  did  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  figures 
just  given.' 

Where,  in  the  history  of  commerce,  have  such 
mighty  results  grown  from  such  insignificant  expen- 
diture as  in  the  colonial  trade  of  Great  Britain? 
Half  a  million  is  drawn  from  the  British  exchequer 
for  Canada  and  Austraha,  whose  trade  counts  up  to 
seventy  millions.  If  these  were  mere  trading  posts, 
kept  up  by  commercial  houses,  the  result  would  be 
considered  a  magnificent  commercial  undertaking. 

British  capital,  British  shipping,  and  British  manu- 
factures enter  largely  into  this  vast  trade.  Those 
friendly  populations  and  protecting  ports  make  this 
commerce  safe  almost  without  the  aid  of  the  British 
navy.  'The  naval  expenditure,'  says  Earl  Grey 
{Col.  Policy^  \st  Letter^  p-  43),  '  which  is  frequently 
charged  against  the  colonies,  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
be  so  with  any  justice,  since  if  we  had  no  colonies, 
I  beheve  that  the  demands  upon  our  naval  force 
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would  be  rather  increased  than  diminished,  from  the 
necessity  of  protecting  our  commerce.' 

If  this  be  true  in  peace,  what  would  be  the  effect 
in  war,  were  those  colonies  independent,  or,  may  be, 
provinces  of  a  hostile  Power?  If  the  West  India 
Islands  had  been  United  States'  territory  in  the  pre- 
sent American  war,  how  much  easier  her  task  to 
blockade  Southern  ports  and  defend  her  commerce. 
A  recent  estimate  gives  the  destruction  of  property 
on  the  ocean  by  Southern  privateers  at  £100,000,000, 
without  including  the  loss  to  the  nation  by  her  com- 
merce being  driven  from  the  seas.  Supposing  again 
British  America  to  be  independent,  not  to  say  a 
State  of  the  American  Union,  in  a  war  between 
England  and  those  States,  would  British  commerce 
and  British  interests  be  safer  in  those  waters  than 
now  ?  Would  Imperial  expenditure  be  less  than 
now,  when  aU  the  power  of  a  vigorous  popula- 
tion of  four  millions  of  true  and  ardent  allies, 
men  of  the  same  bone  and  muscle  and  spirit  as 
ourselves,  would  be  put  forth  by  land  and  sea  in 
attacks  on  a  frontier  of  thousands  of  miles ;  not 
thousands  of  miles  for  Britain  to  defend — for  that 
Canadians  have  heretofore  done  when  much  weaker 
comparatively  than  now — but  thousands  of  miles 
from  which  to  attack  an  exposed  frontier,  thousands 
of  miles   for   the   enemy   to   defend,    dividing   his 
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forces  and  exhausting  his  strength.  Even  granting 
the  assumption  that  British  America  could  be  con- 
quered, Britain  then,  according  to  the  dicta  of  these 
timid  people,  would  be  stronger  than  before,  and 
the  enemy,  after  all  his  waste  of  men  and  material, 
would,  at  his  own  expense  and  to  his  own  detriment, 
have  done  the  empire  the  highest  service.  Britain 
would  henceforth  be  strong  and  America  weak. 

*  Canada  is  a  source  of  weakness  to  us,'  say  these 
profoimd  reasoners.  *  With  half  the  American  con- 
tinent against  us,  and  Canada  for  us,  we  are  in 
danger.  Let  but  Canada  join  the  Eepublic,  we  shall 
then  have  the  whole  continent,  with  its  implacable 
population,  against  us,  and  shall  again  be  safe.' 

British  America  is,  of  all  the  countries  on  that 
continent,  the  least  hkely  to  be  conquered.  In  po- 
sition she  is  a  Eussia.  A  campaign  can  be  carried 
on  only  in  summer.  She  can  be  attacked  only  from 
the  south,  and,  if  defeated,  has  more  than  Scythian 
fastnesses  in  her  Ottawas,  her  Saguenay,  and  her 
lake  regions.  Her  population  is  certainly  as  hardy, 
as  self-relying,  as  proud-spirited  as  any  on  that  con- 
tinent, trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustomed 
to  all  those  manly  exercises,  the  best  school  for  the 
soldier  in  a  country  of  countless  lakes,  of  vast 
forests,  and  of  great  and  numerous  rivers.  She  is 
yet,  it  is  true,  sparsely  settled,  but  the  census  gives 
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to  her  population  and  wealth  a  more  rapid  increase 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  than  even  to  the 
most  favoured  regions  of  the  renowned  Eepublic. 
In  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  the  salubrity  of  her  cli- 
mate, in  her  minerals,  her  forests,  and  fisheries  on 
her  coasts  and  gulfs   and  inland  waters,  the  ma- 
terials  of  wealth   abound.      Situated   in  that  por- 
tion of  the  temperate  zone  most  propitious  to  the 
grains  and  grasses,  the  favoured  regions  of  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  and  the  horse,  wealth  and  material  pros- 
perity are  her  sure  inheritance.      In  none  of  the 
institutions  of  the  neighbouring  Eepublic,  as  com- 
pared with  her  own,  does  she  know  anjrthing  to 
envy.     She  had  been  insensible  to  the  taunts  of  her 
Eepubhcan  neighbours  and  their  British  sympathizers 
when  less  prosperous,  knowing,  too,  as  she  did,  that 
British  capital  and  British  labour  sent   by  British 
subjects  to  the  Eepublic  were  the  grounds  of  that 
contrast ;  she  has  repelled,  by  force,  the  many  at- 
tempts to  subject  her  to  the  Eepubhc,  and  had  many 
things  to  complain  of  in  her  colonial  position,  re- 
minding her  almost,  especially  in  the  past,  that  to 
be  a  colonist  was  to  have  passed  under  the  Caudine 
forks.     Under  such  circumstances,  British  America 
has  been  true  to  herself,  and  true  to  the  Crown.    Her 
past  gives  no  ground  of  fear  that  she  can  ever  be 
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turned  from  her  allegiance  by  aught  but  the  want 
of  wisdom  in  the  rulers  of  the  empire. 

The  civil  expenditure  on  colonial  account  is  now 
reduced  to  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  West  India 
governors,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  one  or  two 
trifling  settlements  which  do  not  pay  expenses.  These 
are  purely  questions  of  colonial  poHcy,  unconnected 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  colonial  empire. 

The  previous  estimate  for  colonial  expenditure, 
military,  naval,  convict,  anti-slavery,  &c.  was  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1860.  Eeference  is  here 
made  to  another,  that  of  1857  [printed  in  Parlia- 
mentary Report^  1859),  for  the  purpose  mainly  of 
introducing  the  admirable  remarks  of  Mr.  Merivale, 
for  twelve  years  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

The  total  military  expenditure  on  account  of 
colonies,  is  estimated  by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Godley, 
and  EUiot  in  1857  at  £3,600,000,  but  this  large  re- 
turn includes  several  charges,  such  as  transport  and 
freight,  proportion  of  departmental  expenses,  &c. 
not  heretofore  brought  into  account.  From  this 
sum  should  be  deducted  £1,100,000,  for  the  Medi- 
terranean and  other  garrisons  not  properly  colonial. 
Out  of  the  residue,  £2,500,000,  £800,000  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  alone. 

Military    expenditure    is     incurred    in    colonies 
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(whether  defrayed  by  the  mother  country  or  by  the 
colonies)  for  three  distinct  purposes  : — 

1.  For  prevention  against  foreign  war  with  civ- 
ihzed  Powers ; 

2.  For  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity ; 

3.  For  precaution  against  the  hostiUty  of  natives. 
For  the  second   and  third  of  these  objects   no 

expenses  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  are  incurred 
for  any  of  the  great  colonies  proper,  unless  it  may 
be  temporarily  at  the  Cape  and  in  J^ew  Zealand. 
But  if  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  and  so  bitterly  said,  proves  anything, 
it  is  either  that  the  natives  are  superior  to  those 
of  other  countries  settled  by  British  colonists,  or  else 
that  the  British  colonists  of  the  present  day  in  New 
Zealand  are  inferior  to  those  of  former  days.  The 
natives,  as  in  other  colonies,  have  been  under  the 
special  supervision  of  the  Imperial  authorities,  and 
these,  and  not  the  colonists,  are  responsible  for  the 
results.  Had  the  entire  matter  been  left  with  those 
on  the  spot,  it  would  never  have  reached  the  present 
state.  The  first  of  these  objects — ^precaution  against 
foreign  war — it  has  been  usual  in  British  policy  to 
consider  as  of  Imperial  interest,  although  one  school 
of  British  politicians  would  have  the  colonies  defend 
themselves.  Surely  while  the  mother  country  con- 
ducts the  foreign  relations  of  her  dependencies,  she  is 
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responsible  for  the  consequences  of  that  diplomacy. 
She  may  draw  them  into  disastrous  wars,  or  subject 
them  to  an  ignominious  peace,  on  questions  in  which 
they  have  no  concern,  as  in  the  war  of  1812,  or 
where  their  territories  are  sacrificed  as  the  price  of 
peace,  as  in  the  Ashburton  treaty  of  1846.  While 
those  international  relations  touch  only  upon  ques- 
tions of  peace,  the  honour  in  negotiations  of  interests 
so  vast  belongs  all  to  the  parent  State.  But  if  she 
will  enjoy  the  luxury  of  all  the  diplomacy  for  the 
empire  in  peace,  she  cannot  rid  herself  of  the  re- 
sponsibility in  war.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  expressed 
himself  strongly  upon  this  point.  'As  a  general  rule, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  this  country  to  protect 
our  colonial  possessions  from  foreign  aggression  at  all 
hazards  and  at  all  expense.'     [Hansard^  Feb.  1864.) 

Upon  the  annual  expenditure  for  colonial  purposes 
Mr.  Merivale  well  remarks  :— 

'  But  it  is  essential  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of 
the  common  and  superficial  notion  that  what  appears 
in  the  public  returns  as  colonial  military  expenditure 
is  really  such,  except  in  a  very  small  proportion. 
This  great  community  is  no  longer  limited  in  these 
days  of  vast  but  only  beginning  expansion,  by  local 
bounds.  Every  sea  has  its  British  population  carry- 
ing the  trade  of  Britain.  Every  foreign  country, 
almost  every  frequented  port,  has  its  colony  of  British 
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residents  with  their  commercial  property.  And  in 
every  region  of  the  world  we  have  our  political 
interests,  real  or  imaginary.  Now  it  is  to  protect  this 
tirade,  these  fellow-subjects  and  their  interests,  not  to 
protect  the  people  of  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Mauritius, 
Hong  Kong,  that  these  ports  and  others  are  oc- 
cupied by  expensive  British  garrisons.  Whether  such 
expenditure  be  wise  or  foolish,  is  not  the  purpose  of 
our  present  inquiry ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  not 
colonial.  Adding  to  such  places  as  those  named 
a  few  others  where  the  expenditure  is  really  incurred 
for  convict,  not  colonial  purposes,  and  other  fact- 
ories for  mixed  trading  and  anti-slavery  purposes, 
we  arrive  at  a  deduction  of  more  than  £1,500,000 
from  the  sum  of  £3,500,000,  at  which  the  Eeport  es- 
timates "  Imperial  expenditure  for  mihtary  purposes." 
'Of  the  remaining  £2,000,000,  one-fourth 
[£500,000,  and  in  1860,  £413,000]  is  appropriated 
to  the  North  American  colonies.  In  these  great 
colonies,  no  danger  from  natives  is  possible.  The 
whole  amount  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  in- 
surance against  foreign  invasion.  And  as  such,  the 
colonies  urge  that  it  ought  to  fall  upon  the  mother 
country  to  contribute  largely  towards  their  security. 
"We,"  they  say,  "have  no  interest  in  provoking 
foreign  wars.  If  ever  we  are  engaged  in  them 
it   will   be   in   consequence    of    Imperial    quarrels. 
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not  of  our  own.  And  besides  this,  your  expensive 
fortresses  of  Quebec  and  Halifax  are,  in  reality, 
rather  posts  for  the  protection  of  your  own  interests, 
like  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  than  for  the  colonial  pur- 
poses of  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia." 

'  The  expenditure  incurred  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  1858,  and 
one  of  remarkable  quiet  throughout  our  colonial 
empire,  was  for  defence  of  posts  for  mihtary,  convict, 
commercial,  and  other  special  purposes,  £1,600,000 
Of  colonial  against  foreign  Powers  simply  400,000 
Against  foreign  Powers  and  internal 

disturbances,  but  chiefly  the  latter  .  600,000 
Against  warlike  natives 1,000,000 


Total £3,600,000 

'  Not  content,'  says  Mr.  Adderley  (p.  31),  *  with  relieving  the 
strength  of  such  a  colony  (Canada)  of  the  task  of  defending  its 
wealth,  we  further  contribute  to  its  wealth,  by  paying  Canadian 
bishops,  rectors,  and  archdeacons,  although  the  Crown  has  given 
up  the  sales  of  clergy-lands,  which  were  expressly  reserved  for 
that  purpose.'  '  We  assist  Canada,'  says  the  *  Times,'  January  23, 
1863,  '  to  pay  its  archdeacons  and  its  clergy.'  This  is  a  pecu- 
liarly English  view  founded  on  imperfect  information.  Canada 
has  no  established  Church,  and  therefore,  as  a  State,  has  no  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  clergy.  Those  payments  referred  to  were  never 
made  from  the  clergy-lands,  but  were  originally  engagements  by 
the  Crown  in  pursuance  of  the  Imperial  policy  to  establish  the 
Church  of  England  by  law  in  Canada.     This  was  contemplated 
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'The  contrast  between  the  present  and  former 
colonies,'  is  the  burden  of  the  song  of  one  class  of 
writers  on  colonial  questions.  Mr.  Adderley  gives 
us  a  chapter  on  it,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  his 
pamphlet.  The  Eeports  of  Parhamentary  Com- 
mittees are  full  of  it.  The  press  and  the  ParHament 
have  re-echoed  it,  but  all  in  the  most  vague  gene- 
ralities. The  natives  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas  are  dissatisfied  with  their  bargain  with 
the  Home  Government,  for  it  is  the  Crown  which 
has  special  charge  of  their  afiairs.  Mr.  Adderley 
quotes  the  opinions  of  the  Prime  Minister  at 
Auckland  on  the  pohcy  which  has  led  to  the  war  : 
'It  is  a  comphcation  of  folly  and  wickedness — a 
simple  confusion — an  abomination.'  Troops  are 
sent  from  England.  Then  comes  the  sweeping 
charge  in  Parhament,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  the 
press — '  Colonists  of  to-day  are  not  made  of  the  same 
stuff  as  of  old.'      So  of  the  Cape.     There  are  fifty 

in  the  Act  of  1791,  and  it  had  taken  Canada  fromnhat  date  until 
1854  to  rid  herself  of  it.  This  it  was  which  caused  the  rebellion 
in  Upper  Canada  in  1837.  Of  the  clergy-lands  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Adderley  as  Crown  property,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  the 
Canadian  House  of  Assembly  on  numerous  occasions,  extending 
over  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  voted  to  appropriate  them 
to  general  education,  or  to  throw  them  into  the  public  funds,  on 
the  ground  that,  made  valuable  by  the  labour  of  the  public,  they 
should  be  given  to  the  public,  and  not  to  a  party. 
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dependencies,  differing  from  each  other  as  widely  as 
fifty  independent  nations.  Yet  an  isolated  occurrence 
in  one  is  made  the  basis  of  condemning  the  whole. 
The  old  American  colonies,  it  is  said,  defended  them- 
selves against  the  natives,  made  war  upon  the  French 
in  the  West  Indies,  Port  Eoyal  in  1710,  and  Cape 
Breton  in  1745.  Mr.  Godley,  'whose  mind,'  Mr. 
Adderley  infoims  us,  '  has  furnished  all  the  wisdom 
I  may  have  collected  on  this  subject,'  states  in  his 
evidence, — 

'  They  (old  American  colonies)  had,  as  an  imme- 
diate neighbour,  a  far  more  formidable  Power,  for 
aggressive  purposes,  than  the  United  States,  viz.  the 
French,  and  on  the  other  side  a  more  formidable 
naval  and  mihtary  Power,  the  Spaniards ;  so  that  the 
danger  to  our  New  England  colonies  from  foreign 
aggression  was  infinitely  greater  than  the  danger 
of  Canada  from  aggression  hy  the  United  States.' 
(2195.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  pre- 
posterous statement  than  the  one  here  made.  There 
was  Httle  danger  to  those  old  colonies  from  the  fleets 
of  either  of  these  powers  while  England  could  meet 
them  on  the  sea.  The  French  settlements  were 
chiefly  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence ;  the  Enghsh  on 
the  seaboard,  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  of 
rough  country  without  roads,  covered  by  vast  forests, 
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tenanted  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  each  hostile 
to  his  neighbour.  The  force  which  the  French  could 
send  to  such  a  distance  was  quite  insignificant.  The 
troops  of  Few  England,  which  conquered  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  quoted  so  often  as 
examples  of  the  prowess  of  the  old  colonies,  were  ten 
to  one  in  force  to  the  regulars  opposed  to  them. 
Mr.'Adderley  himself  has  shown  the  absurdity  of 
Mr.  Godley's  statement  in  his  lament  that  '  we  have 
felt  it  (United  States)  act,  on  important  points  of 
international  policy, upon  ourselves  oflede^in/iuencmg^ 
attracting^  repelling^  controlling  from  afar.'  So  the 
'  Times '  (January  24,  1863)  asserts,  '  that  the 
United  States  insults  with  impunity  by  turns  every 
Power  of  the  European  continent.'  It  is  true  that 
the  '  Times '  had  complained  the  day  before  that 
'  Canada  does  not  defend  herself  against  the  United 
States,'  but  this  Mr.  Adderley  himself  does  while 
standing  in  awe  of  that  overshadowing  Power.  Yet 
Canada  has  always  held  her  ground  against  every 
attack  from  even  the  Great  Eepublic,  grown  to 
twenty  times  the  strength  it  was  when,  in  detached 
communities  with  no  roads  but  the  Indian  path,  it 
defended  itself  from  the  aborigines,  themselves 
divided  into  innumerable  tribes,  neutralizing  each 
other's  power  by  their  deadly  enmities.  Now  those 
model  all-conquering  old  colonies  have   become  a 
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mighty  Power ;  their  railways  and  canals  touch  the 
Canadas  at  a  hundred  points ;  they  are  filled  with  a 
turbulent  population,  the  socialists,  the  republicans, 
the  propagandists  of  the  old  world,  ready  for  a  tilt 
anywhere  against  anybody  connected  with  a  mo- 
narchy. It  is  no  small  credit  that  Canada  has 
maintained  a  defiant  attitude  when  threatened,  and 
repelled  the  many  attacks  of  such  a  Power — a  Power 
which  '  overawes,'  which  '  insults '  with  impunity 
every  nation  of  Europe.'  '  Mr.  Godley  refers,'  says 
Mr.  Merivale,  '  to  the  early  history  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  that  before  1754,  when  regular 
forces  were  first  maintained  in  them,  had  not  only 
defended  themselves,  but  conquered  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton  for  England.  All  this  is  true,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  one  of  those  truths  which  are 
most  efiective  when  clothed  in  general  language,  and 
lose  most  of  their  force  when  we  change  the  ground 
from  generals  to  particulars.  The  old  English  colo- 
nies had  no  foreign  enemies,  except  France.  All 
that  was  needed  was  that  England  should  be  prac- 
tically as  near  to  them  as  France.  At  the  present 
day,  the  menace,  against  which  the  British  troops 
are  thought  to  guard,  proceeds,  not  from  France, 
but  from  the  United  States,  the  country  of  a 
powerful  and  warlike  people,  contemporaneous  with 
our  provinces  for  thousands  of  miles.' 
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The  Select  Committee  of  1861  sought  information 
upon  this  point  from  all  or  nearly  all  who  came  be- 
fore them,  but  except  a  mere  theorist  or  two,  all  re- 
pudiated the  idea  of  there  being  any  analogy  between 
the  two  cases. 

'  Did  not  the  old  colonies,'  asked  Mr.  Mills'  Com- 
mittee of  Earl  Grey,  '  undertake  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  their  own  defence,  England  contributing  ? 
now  England  undertakes  the  primary  responsibility, 
and  calls  upon  the  colonies  to  contribute.'  'I  do 
not  know,'  was  Earl  Grey's  reply,  '  whether  that  is  a 
correct  way  of  describing  it.  At  that  time  the  whole 
state  of  the  world  was  so  different  to  what  it  is  now, 
that  you  can  hardly  draw  any  comparison  between 
the  two.  The  colonies  were  not  attacked  upon  their 
own  grounds  by  the  great  armies  of  civilized  Powers ; 
their  principal  danger  was  from  Indian  tribes,  or 
from  irregular  forces  of  the  French.  The  French 
troops  were  very  small  indeed.' 

'  The  colonial  troops,'  says  General  Burgoyne, 
'  which  conquered  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax,  and  Cape 
Breton,  were  ten  to  one  in  force  to  the  regulars  op- 
posed to  them.'     {Ev.  1356.) 

If  Canada  had  always  been,  compared  with  the 
Eepublic  on  her  border,  ten  to  one,  instead  of  one 
to  twenty,  as  in  1812,  and  one  to  twelve  or  four- 
teen in  1860  ;  if  she  had,  hke  the  old  colonies,  and 
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subsequently  the  United    States,  been  at   first   the 
leading  and  afterwards  almost  the  only  Power  on  that 
continent,  these  comparisons  of  Mr.  Godley  and  Mr. 
Adderley  would  have  weight ;  but  as  the  facts  really 
are  they  completely  misstate — directly  reverse — the 
question.     As  early  as  1660  the  population  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America  is  estimated  at  80,000, 
as  large  a  number  as  the  French  in  Canada  a  century 
later,  which  are  placed  in  1763  at  65,000  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  about  30,000  in  the  re- 
maining districts,  Trois  Eivieres,  Montreal,  and  the 
Lakes.     While  in  1763  the  English  colonists  must 
have  numbered  more  than  1,500,000  (twelve  years 
after  we  find  them  nearly  3,000,000)  ;  Massachusetts 
alone  having  240,000,  Pennsylvania  280,000,  and 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — the  two  states  near- 
est Canada— 400,000,  as  against  60,000  or  70,000 
French  in  the  latter  province.      That  neither  the 
French    nor   Spanish   in   America    ever   interfered 
seriously  with  the  Enghsh  settlements,  ought  to  have 
prevented  any  impartial  and  ingenuous  writer  from 
instituting  such  comparisons,  and  must  now,  that  they 
are  made,  be  considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  them. 
The  United  States  have  really  been  the  most  aggres- 
sive Power  of  the  age,  not  excepting  even  Eussia. 
The  first  charters  of  the  London  and  Plymouth  com- 
panies, organizing  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  the 
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two  great  centres  from  which  the  Eepublic  has 
grown  to  its  enormous  dimensions,  give  only  100 
miles  inland.  First  the  natives  were  deprived  of 
their  lands.  Louisiana  was  purchased  in  1803  for 
^15,000,000  from  France,  and  Florida  ceded  in  1821 
by  Spain ;  Texas,  California,  and  vast  territories 
lying  between  them,  were  wrested  from  Mexico. 
Upon  Cuba  and  Central  America  attempts  have  been 
twice  made  by  filHbusters  from  the  United  States, 
whom  their  Government  did  little  to  check.  On  the 
north,  in  the  first  treaty  on  the  boundary  line,  after 
they  had  gained  their  independence,  immense  Bri- 
tish territory  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  was  ceded ; 
also  in  the  second — the  '  Ashburton' — large  portions 
of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  an  important  island 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  controlling  the  river,  the  Cana 
dian  canals  and  railways  ;  200  miles  of  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  island  Eoyal — the 
Malta  of  the  Lake  ;  and  vast  regions  thence  to  the 
Pacific  ;  portions  of  Oregon  and  other  territory  in 
the  Pacific ;  were  surrendered  to  avoid  a  war.  Maine, 
ceded  in  the  same  treaty,  and  running  like  a  wedge 
between  Canada  and  the  maritime  provinces,  lies 
an  impassible  barrier  between  the  ocean  and  those 
great  countries  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  regions  west. 

In  1775  and  in  1812,  Canada  was  invaded  by 
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American  troops,  and  in  1837  by '  sympathizers.'  The 
defence  of  Canada  is  the  defence  of  British  America. 
Britain  thought  it  good  pohcy  to  send  her  army  and 
her  fleet  for  the  defence  of  Turkey  against  Eussia, 
at  an  expense  of  £100,000,000,  but  when  a  few 
troops  are  garrisoned  in  Canada,  no  language  seems 
too  strong  in  condemnation  of  a  colony  allowing  it- 
self to  receive  them  to  aid,  if  necessary,  in  her  de- 
fence. Every  Power  of  Europe  is  concerned  in 
checking  the  encroachments  of  Eussia,  Britain  alone 
of  European  States  is  affected  by  the  aggressions  of 
the  mammoth  Power  of  the  West.  Canada,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  empire,  would,  VTith  the  confede- 
racy on  the  south,  create  a  balance  of  power  on  that 
continent.  Already  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Atlantic,  is  the  fourth,  if  not  the  third,  in 
tonnage  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
mercantile  marine  is  the  basis  of  the  navy.  Her 
vast  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Gulf  and  Great 
Lakes,  are  the  most  admirable  school  for  the  navy. 
Her  sailors  and  fishermen  number  70,000.  Her  sons 
now  enter  the  British  army  and  navy.  A  regiment 
was  offered  by  Canada  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war  and  given  since  (the  100th) ;  another  is  being 
raised  for  the  Crown.  Her  cordial,  earnest  British 
feeling  has  been  shown  in  every  war,  and  in  every 
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calamity  that  has  befallen  the  mother  country.  Bri- 
tain makes  all  her  calculations  upon  the  basis  of  her 
supremacy  at  sea.  The  British  colonists  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  are  equally  with  the  sons  of  these 
islands  a  mercantile  people,  and  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
great  ships.  Britain  must  be  mistress  of  the  seas ; 
that 's  a  necessity  for  her.  With  the  mighty  navies 
now  growing  ^p  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  no 
light  weight  in  the  scales  will  be  what  these  vigorous 
offshoots  can  add,  in  the  gift  of  their  sons,  their 
fleets,  and  their  friendly  ports. 

Those  English  writers  who  admit  the  importance 
of  colonies  to  the  mother  country  usually  assume, 
for  they  give  us  no  proof  of  their  assertions,  that  the 
advantages  of  the  connection  are  mostly  in  favour  of 
the  colonies.  The  chief  of  these  advantages  to  them 
is  their  defence.  We  do  not  under-estimate  the 
might  of  England  and  the  potency  of  her  protecting 
shield  over  the  distant  members  of  the  empire. 
Doubtless  an  enemy  would  not,  without  a  weighty 
cause,  wake  that  power  into  action.  But  we  do  not 
place  all  their  safety  from  attacks  to  the  credit  of 
their  Imperial  connection.  States  smaller  even  than 
those  infant  countries  live  by  the  side  of  the  great 
military  Powers  of  Europe  without  molestation,  and 
without  being  often  involved  in  foreign  quarrels.  If 
the   North  American,   the   Australian,   and    South 
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African  colonies  were  sovereign  States,  there  is  only- 
one  nation  of  Europe,  or  at  most  only  two,  that  could 
endanger  their  independence.  And  the  motives  for 
such  molestation  are  not  easily  to  be  perceived. 
Canada  is  the  only  one  of  the  dependencies  of  the 
Crown  yet  drawn  into  foreign  wars,  and  these  have 
been  solely  through  the  follies  of  British  statesmen, 
and  must  be  credited  to  their  connection  with  Eng- 
land. At  this  day  there  is  a  much  more  friendly 
feeling  between  Canada  and  her  neighbour  than  be- 
tween England  and  that  Eepubhc,  and,  as  the  only 
wars  of  that  colony  have  been  brought  upon  her  by 
being  involved  in  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the  mother 
country,  her  danger  could  scarcely  be  considered 
greater  after  severing  the  connection.  It  is  a  mistake, 
too,  to  assume  that  the  colonies,  if  cast  off  by  Eng- 
land, would  be  friendless.  Their  immense  trade 
would  secure  them  allies. 

What  really  are  the  great  advantages  to  those 
thriving  communities  of  a  continued  colonial  posi- 
tion ?  The  Enghsh,  the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians, 
the  migrating  races  of  the  old  world,  go  chiefly  to 
the  United  States.  British  capital  follows  them  there 
more  than  elsewhere  for  investment.  The  mother 
country  subsidizes  two  lines  of  steamers  to  New 
York  and  Boston,  instead  of  to  Halifax  and  Quebec, 
and  has  refused  even  one  penny  to  a  Canadian  line. 
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Trade  with  the  Eepubhc  is  thus  fostered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  with  British  colonies,  while  the  trade  of 
these  contributes  vastly  more  than  that  of  the  Ee* 
public  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in  proportion  to 
their  populations.  The  statesmen,  too,  of  those 
countries,  while  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  are  vir- 
tually confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  mere  muni- 
cipalities. We  say  virtually.  The  Crown  miglit  be 
an  impartial  distributor,  an  equal  fountain  of  honour, 
to  its  subjects  in  every  part  of  the  empire;  but  favour 
is  merit,  and  this  kind  of  merit  is  most  appreciated 
near  the  throne. 

The  existence  of  numerous,  ardent,  and  faithful 
allies  in  every  part  of  the  globe  contributes  greatly 
to  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  Britain,  carried 
on  on  every  sea  and  in  every  port  and  navigable 
river,  lessens  instead  of  increases  those  expenses  of 
the  navy  incurred  for  the  defence  of  trade,  and  adds 
to  the  moral  influence  and  strength  of  the  empire. 
They  provide  new  and  congenial  homes  for  the  sur- 
plus  population  of  the  mother  country,  and  new 
fields  for  the  employment  of  British  capital,  under 
the  more  stable  government  and  greater  protection 
of  British  institutions,  where  capital  and  labour  are 
most  productive.  They  are  still  saved  to  the  empire, 
and  they  contribute  more  than  any  other  populations 
to  swell  the  commerce  of  the  nation ;  and,  although 
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beyond  the  seas,  add  vastly  to  the  value  of  every 
man's  estate,  and  to  every  artisan's  and  labourer's 
profits  in  the  kingdom. 

If  we  were  to  measure  the  advantages  to  the  parent 
State  from  the  colonies,  because  they  are  colonies,  by 
the  profits  of  trade  alone,  the  result  would  be  an 
enormous  sum,  both  absolutely  and  compared  with 
the  expenditure  on  colonial  accoimt.  Earl  Chatham 
declared  in  1766  that  '  the  profits  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  trade  of  the  colonies  is  two  millions  a  year. 
This  is  the  fund  that  carried  you  triumphantly 
through  the  last  war.  The  estates  that  were  at  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year  threescore  years  ago  are  at 
three  thousand  pounds  at  present.  You  owe  this  to 
America.  This  is  the  price  America  pays  you  for 
her  protection.  I  dare  not  say  how  much  higher 
the  profits  may  be  augmented.' 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  utterance  of  these 
•words  ;  a  century  of  profits  enjoyed  from  that 
trade,  and  of  dangers  escaped  by  the  rehef  through 
emigration  to  an  over-burdened  population.  Six 
millions  and  a  half  of  people  have  gone  from  the 
United  Kingdom  since  18i30,  and  the  pressure  of 
population  on  subsistence  has  been  relieved  to  that 
extent  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  nation  saved 
from  the  accumulated  pressure  of  the  numbers  to 
which  the  six  and  a  half  millions  would  have  grown. 
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Population  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of 
subsistence  :  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  doubles  itself 
in  twenty-five  years.  The  dangers  that  have  been 
escaped  and  the  good  done  by  this  free  and  copious 
emigration  are  beyond  computation — a  good  alike 
to  those  left  behind  and  to  those  who  have  gone 
where  labour  is  more  productive  and  capital  reaps 
a  better  profit,  and  where,  therefore,  as  consumers 
they  take  more  largely  of  British  goods,  and  as  pro- 
ducers contribute  more  to  British  trade  than  they 
would  if  they  had  stayed  in  these  islands  or  gone  to 
foreign  countries.  They,  too,  remain  loyal  British 
subjects.  Their  increase  in  wealth  and  population 
will  be  so  much  added  to  the  wealth,  population,  and 
strength  of  the  empire. 

'  This  great  field '  (the  United  States),  says  Mr. 
Merivale,  '  for  emigration  seems  to  be  closed.  Even 
a  restored  union,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  must 
go  through  a  struggle  of  years,  from  its  present 
calamities,  before  it  can  be  attractive  to  the  emigrant 
as  heretofore.  Few  I  think  have  at  all  reahzed  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  is  impend- 
ing over  us  from  the  closing,  even  for  a  time,  of  that 
outlet  for  our  superabundant  population.  It  was  a 
safety-valve  always  open.  Periods  of  comparative 
depression  here,  such  as  rendered  emigration  more 
desirable,  were  seldom  coincident  with   periods  of 
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comparative  depression  in  the  States.  Emigration 
has  been  the  regular  provision  for  one  child  in  six 
bom  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  in  Ire- 
land more  nearly  for  one  in  three.  Those  must  be  far 
more  sanguine  than  I  am  who  can  look  without  great 
apprehension  at  the  threatened  abolition  of  that  pro- 
vision, or  at  least  much  more  than  half  of  it — being 
the  proportion  which  the  States  have  hitherto  offered. 
'  And  it  surely  follows  that  continued  colonization 
and  the  continuance  also  of  our  political  relation 
with  such  colonies  as  we  possess,  are  more  than  ever 
important  to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
Canada,  as  long  as  it  remains  connected  with  us,  af- 
fords a  certain  and  regular  place  of  resort  for  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  our  surplus.  How  long  Canada 
might  do  so  if  we  were  to  follow  the  advice  of  a 
modern  political  school,  by  leaving  her  to  indepen- 
dence— that  is,  to  forming  connection  with  the  States 
— no  wise  man,  with  the  civil  war  raging  before  his 
eyes,  will  venture  to  anticipate.  Emigration  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  is  carried  on  at  a  greater 
disadvantage,  still  it  has  carried  off  on  the  average 
one-eighth  of  our  surplus  since  1825,  and  will  carry 
off  a  great  deal  more.  Let  us  withdraw  from  Aus- 
traha  the  British  flag,  and  it  is  highly  improbable,  in 
all  ordinary  political  calculations,  that  emigration 
would  continue  to  anything  like  the  same  amount 
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when  the  sense  of  security  now  felt  under  British 
institutions  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  greater  the 
loss,  in  short,  which  the  sufferings  of  the  American 
Eepublic  have  inflicted  on  us  and  on  the  world,  the 
greater  the  importance  of  keeping  our  hold  on  those 
substitutes  which  have  been  left  us,  and  of  which  the 
mutual  value  is  as  yet  undeveloped.'  {Merivale  on 
the  Utility  of  Colonies,  read  at  Cambridge  Br,  As. 
Sec.  (F),  1862.) 

'  The  benefit  of  colonies  to  the  mother  country 
consists  solely  in  the  surplus  advantages  which  it 
derives  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies  over  the  loss. 
That  benefit  has  been  enormous,  calculated  in  figures 
alone.  The  imports  from  our  colonies  amount  to 
£26,000,000  (£5  hs,  per  person).'  From  the  United 
States,  equally  the  result  of  British  colonization, 
£34,000,000  (£1  2^.  M.  per  person.  But  of 
bread-stuffs  imported  from  the  United  States,  a  large 
per  centage — nearly  one-half — is  Canadian.)  From 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions, £114,000,000.'  {Average  of  l^b^-^.  Meri- 
vale's  Lectures,  p.  672.) 

'  It  is  plain  that  the  clear  pecuniary  loss  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  retention  of  her  North  American 
empire  is  confined  wholly  to  the  sums  which  may  have 
been  spent  by  the  British  Treasury  in  its  government 
and  defence.      These  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
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show  are  much  overrated  in  public  estimation  ;  and 
are  partially,  though  of  course  not  wholly,  compen- 
sated by  the  increase  of  local  wealth  and  trade  pro- 
duced by  government  expenditure.'  (Average  of 
1856-8.     Merivale's  Lectures^  p.  673.) 

Mr.  Laing,  late  Finance  Minister  of  India,  in  a  lec- 
ture on  the  '  Trade  and  Finance  of  the  British  Empire' 
for  1863,  dehvered  at  Wick,  in  September  1864,  has 
given  some  very  important  facts  on  this  subject. 

'  Who,'  lie  asks,  '  are  our  chief  customers  ?  In  the 
first  place,  I  observe  that  our  own  possessions  are  by 
far  our  best  customers.  Together  they  furnish  very 
nearly  one-third  of  our  import  trade,  and  one-half 
our  export  trade !  British  India  stands  for  the  first 
in  the  list,  giving  us  nearly  £50,000,000  of  imports, 
and  taking  in  return  £20,000,000  of  exports.  For 
the  current  year  (1864)  these  figures  will  be  con- 
siderably exceeded,  and  the  rate  of  progression  is 
most  marked,  the  imports  ten  years  ago  having  been 
only  £10,672,000,  and  the  exports  £9,620,000. 
Austraha  shows  a  wonderful  result,  considering  its 
recent  settlement  and  limited  population.  It  sends 
us,  exclusive  of  gold,  about  £7,000,000  of  imports, 
and  takes  £13,000,000  of  exports.  The  North 
American  colonies,  with  a  similar  British  population, 
give  us  £8,000,000  of  imports,  and  takes  nearly 
£5,000,000  of  exports.     The  httle  island  of  Mauri- 
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tius,  with  the  advantage  of  British  government  and 
capital,  sends  us  nearly  £2,000,000  a  year,  and  takes 
£500,000.  These  instances  apparently  show  the 
advantages  of  colonies  to  commerce,  and  refute  the 
shallow  theory  which  asks  us  to  abandon  our  distant 
possessions  as  useless  appendages.  It  is  true  that  we 
no  longer  impose  a  monopoly,  and  leave  them 
free  as  air  to  sell  in  the  dearest  and  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  ten- 
dency of  trade  is  always  towards  the  mother  country, 
and  that  a  given  population,  whether  it  be  of  British 
origin,  as  in  Australia  or  Canada,  or  of  foreign  race,  as 
in  India  or  Ceylon,  will  always  furnish  a  larger  trade 
per  head  with  Great  Britain,  if  they  form  part  of  the 
British  empire,  than  if,  as  in  the  United  States  or  in 
China,  they  are  subjects  of  a  foreign  government.' 

The  trade*  for  1863,  imports  and  exports,  with 
France  was  £42,000,000  ;  with  Eussia,  £18,000,000  ; 
with  Turkey,  £10,000,000  ;  Prussia  and  North  Ger- 
many, £32,000,000;  Holland,  £18,000,000;  Bel- 
gium, £9,000,000;  Spain,  £6,500,000;  Cuba, 
£6,000,000  ;    Brazil,  £8,000,000  ;     United   States 

*  The  trade,  imports  and  exports,  for  1863,  amounted,  with 
France,  to  about  £1  Is.  per  head  of  her  population;  with  Ger- 
many, to  15s. ;  with  Eussia,  5s. ;  Turkey  and  Spain,  6s. ;  Bel- 
gium, £1  8s.;  Brazil,  £1  ;  United  States,  £1  4s.  (£2  in  1860); 
Australia  (exclusive  of  gold),  £14;  North  American  Colonies, 
£4.     The  trade  with  Holland  was  chiefly  in  transitu. 
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(before  the  war,  £60,000,000),  £40,000,000 ;  Aus- 
tralia, exclusive  of  gold,  £20,000,000  ;  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  £13,000,000.  In  estimating  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  the  British  North 
American  provinces  into  Britain,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  chief  markets  for  Canadian  bread-stuffs 
are  New  England  and  New  York.  Out  of  the 
60,000,000  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds  which  have 
left  the  Canadian  Lakes  annually  for  several  years, 
50,000,000,  and  until  very  recently  at  all  events 
55,000,000,  have  gone  to  the  States.  Whether  this 
is  exported  or  consumed  there  and  releases  American 
grain,  the  result  is  the  same ;  it  is  quoted  as  Ameri- 
can, lessening  by  so  much  Canadian  exports.  For 
many  years  Canada  has  exported  as  much  wheat 
of  her  own  growth  as  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  Neither  New  England  nor  the  South  grow 
wheat,  or  only  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  the  central 
States,  the  only  ones  with  a  surplus,  can  scarcely 
supply  the  deficiency  in  those  States — more  than  a 
score — ^which  do  not  produce  their  own  ;  while  Upper 
Canada  alone  ha^  sent  to  the  States  from  10,000,000 
to  20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year. 

Emigrants  who  go  to  the  colonies  take  of  British 
manufactures  £7  6s.  lO^d.  per  head ;  those  who  go 
to  the  United  States  take  but  17s.  per  head. — 
(Reports  of  Col  Em.  So.) 
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From  1815  to  1860,  3,100,000  emigrants  went 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  American  Republic  alone, 
and  2,040,000  to  all  the  fifty  colonies.  The  amount 
of  imports  into  three  North  American  and  seven 
Australian  colonies  in  1861  was  about  £18,000,000. 
The  Enghsh  manufacturer,  besides  all  his  costs  in 
manufacturing  these  goods,  must  add  to  them  the 
proportion  which  they  should  bear  of  his  part  of  the 
national  debt  and  national  expenditure.  These  the 
consumer  in  the  distant  dependency  pays ;  and  as 
that  consumer  takes  more  largely  of  British  manu- 
factures abroad  than  he  did  at  home,  he  pays  on 
these  goods  more  to  the  national  exchequer  than 
before  he  left  these  shores.  The  3,100,000  British 
subjects  who  have  gone  to  the  United  States,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  migrated  at  once,  would  take 
in  one  year  £2,635,000  worth  of  British  goods  ; 
while  the  2,040,000  to  the  colonies  would  take 
£14,670,000  worth  ;  and  if  the  3,100,000  had  gone 
to  the  colonies,  instead  of  to  the  United  States,  they 
would  take  of  British  manufactures  £22,300,000 
worth,  instead  of  £2,600,000  as  now.  Yet  it  is  British 
capitalists  chiefly  who  are  responsible  for  so  many 
British  subjects  going  to  the  United  States  instead 
of  to  the  colonies.  Had  they  gone  to  the  colonies, 
they  and  their  descendants  would  have  continued  to 
take  of  British  goods  the  larger  proportion.     What 
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an  enormous  sum  would  be  represented  by  the  dif- 
ference between  what  these  now  contribute  to  British 
commerce  and  British  manufactures,  and  what  they 
and  their  descendants  would  contribute,  if  their 
steps  had  been  directed  to  the  British  colonies ! 

We  are  told,  too,  that  the  cost  of  defending  this 
vast  commerce  is  much  less  on  those  friendly  shores 
than  a  similar  trade  would  be  in  foreign  countries. 
British  commerce  in  Chinese  or  Brazihan  waters  is 
not  so  safe  as  in  AustraHan  and  Canadian.  Where 
the  trade  is  less,  the  insurance  is  heavier  and  the 
cost  to  the  navy  greater. 

FrankHn,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1766,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  created  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists  a 
fondness  for  English  fashions,  which  conduced 
greatly  to  the  increase  of  trade.  French  fashions 
and  French  fabrics  have,  since  the  Eevolution,  been 
adopted  in  America,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
amongst  any  EngUsh -speaking  population. 

The  whole  export  trade  of  Britain,  including  that 
of  her  colonies,  in  1704,  was  but  £6,509,000 ;  that  of 
Canada  alone,  in  1861,  was  £8,700,000,  and  her  im- 
ports £9,500,000.  Victoria  (1861)  had  £12,298,882 
exports,  and  £13,215,166  imports ;  and  New  South 
Wales  £5,072,020  exports,  and  £7,519,285  imports. 
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Countries  that  but  a  few  years  ago  were  known  only 
as  the  hunting  ground  of  the  savage,  amusing  us 
only  with  the  accounts  of  new  and  strange  races  of 
men,  are  now  the  happy  homes  of  well-ordered  and 
prosperous  communities,  having  a  commerce  greater 
than  the  whole  of  Britain  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
The  population  of  Great  Britain  was  stated  by  Lord 
JN'orth  in  1775  to  have  been  8,000,000 ;  that  of  the 
British  provinces  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  1865  is  4,000,000  ;  a  century  before  they  were 
estimated  at  not  more  than  120,000. 

In  the  important  debate  on  the  defences  of  Canada 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  23rd  of  March,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  War,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
laid  before  the  House  the  views  of  the  Government 
on  this  question,  furnished  upon  the  report  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Jervois,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Fortifications.  Colonel  Jervois  had  recommended 
£200,000  for  the  defence  of  Quebec,  and  £443,000 
for  Montreal.  The  former  of  these  sums  the  British 
Government  proposes  to  pay,  leaving  the  other,  that  for 
the  defences  of  Montreal,  to  the  Canadian  Government, 
as  also  £500,000  towards  fortifications  for  King- 
ston, Toronto,  and  Hamilton.  The  Under-Secretary 
of  War  states  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  that  the 
defence  of  the  works  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  would 
require  a  force  of  12,000  men  ;  but  in  case  of  an 
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attack  on  those  points,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
at  least  35,000  men,  and  further,  a  movable  force  of 
20,000  to  25,000  to  harass  the  enemy.  The  total 
force  that  would  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  would  be  60,000 
men.  We  could  easily,  the  Under-Secretary  of  War 
states,  send  out  from  this  country  20,000  troops; 
there  are  already  20,000  volunteers  enrolled  and 
organized  in  Canada,  and  80,000  designated  and  by 
the  law  of  the  country  required  to  turn  out ;  or,  as 
the  Secretary  for  the  colonies  stated,  89,000  had 
already  been  balloted  for.  These,  with  their  officers, 
would  make  a  force  of  100,000.  Thus  we  could 
bring  into  the  field  at  once  120,000  men;  Mr.  Disraeh 
says  200,000.  The  Canadians  have  half  a  milhon  of 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  mostly  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  to  those  hardy  pursuits  emi- 
nently quahfying  them  for  military  duty. 

Colonel  Jervois  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
'  owing  to  the  length  and  nature  of  the  frontier  of 
Canada,  it  was  impossible  to  protect  it  throughout 
its  whole  extent ;  an  enemy  must  nevertheless  acquire 
possession  of  certain  vital  points  before  he  could 
obtain  any  military  advantage ;  that  there  are  only 
a  few  such  points ;  and  that,  if  proper  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  defence  of  those  places  by  the 
construction  of  fortifications,  the  provision  of  gun- 
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boats,  and  the  improvement  of  communications,  the 
militia  and  volunteer  forces  of  the  country,  if  pro- 
perly organized,  and  aided  by  British  troops,  would 
be  enabled  to  hold  them  during  the  period,  only  about 
six  months  in  the  year,  when  military  operations  on 
a  large  scale  could  be  carried  on  against  them,  and 
thus  those  forces  could  resist  an  attack  with  the  best 
possible  oJiance  of  success.'  These  views  the  Govern- 
ment have  adopted  after  consultation  with  the  most 
experienced  and  able  men  in  the  service.  Their 
proposal  to  expend  one-fifth  of  a  million  in  four 
years  for  purposes  so  important,  while  we  have  laid 
out  ten  millions  in  five  years  on  our  own  coast,  Par- 
hament  might  well  sanction  without  a  murmur.  At 
the  close  of  the  debate  Lord  Palmerston  urged  upon 
the  House  '  that  as  the  tone  and  line  of  argument 
were  so  much  in  favour  of  the  motion,  it  would  be 
very  undesirable  that  there  should  appear  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  a  question,'  he  said, 
'  which  affects  the  position  and  character,  the  honour, 
the  interests,  and  the  duties  of  this  great  country. 
It  has  been  said*  that  you  can't  defend  Canada. 
Now  I  utterly  deny  that  proposition.'  Equally  ex- 
plicit was  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  in  stating 
the  opinions  of  the  Government.     '  My  right  hon. 

*  By  Mr.  Lowe. 
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friend  (Mr.  Lowe)  has  said  that  in  this  debate  no 
one  has  ventured  to  assert  the  contrary  of  the  pro-' 
position  which  he  has  laid  down,  and  to  maintain 
that  Canada  can  be  defended.  I  should  rather  have 
said,  after  listening  attentively  to  every  word  in  this 
debate,  that  until  my  right  hon.  friend  himself  rose 
almost  the  whole  discussion  had  been  upon  one  side, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  those  who  support  the 
vote  to  reply  to  except  the  argument  of  my  right 
hon.  friend.'  *  So  also  Mr.  Disraeli  on  behalf  of  the 
Opposition.  '  Those  provinces,  and  the  lands  con- 
tiguous to  them,  have  the  means  of  sustaining  not 
only  millions  but  tens  of  milhons  of  population. 
Canada  has,  I  believe,  its  ow^n  future  before  it.  It 
has  all  the  elements  which  make  a  nation.*  'Our 
North  American  provinces,'  says  the  Under-Secre- 
tary of  War,  'are  a  great  nation,  and  are  on  the 
high  road  to  be  a  still  greater  nation.' 

Those  who  in  the  House  and  in  the  press  have  so 
earnestly  urged  that  Canada  cannot  be  defended  in 
Canada,  that  our  only  means  of  defending  her  is  by 
our  fleet,  in  attacking  the  United  States  at  their  most 
vulnerable  parts,  assume  that  we  shall  certainly  have 
command  of  the  sea,  and  that  American  privateers 
could  inflict  little  injury  on  our  commerce  in  com- 

*  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Mr,  Cardwell,  March  23,  1865. 
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parison  with  the  damage  we  could  do  them.  Surely, 
too,  if  we  cannot  defend  Canadian  soil  with  the  as- 
sistance of  100,000  or  200,000  militia,  we  can  have 
httle  hope  of  success  in  any  attack  upon  the  Ame- 
rican seaboard  where  we  shall  have  no  such  assist- 
ance. The  conquest  of  Canada,  admitting  that  to  be 
possible,  would  require  the  entire  military  force  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  then  be  good  policy  to 
make  that  task  as  difficult  of  execution  as  possible, 
for  upon  it  the  enemy  must  employ  a  vast  army, 
which  would  disperse  his  forces  and  exhaust  his 
strength.  Supposing  Britain  sliould  have  such  supre- 
macy of  the  seas  as  to  be  able  to  inflict  without  re- 
ceiving blows,  the  Americans  would  probably  allow 
the  few  towns  that  could  be  reached  to  be  destroyed, 
consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  we  were 
destroying  as  much  English  as  American  property, 
while  their  privateers  would  retaliate  upon  our 
commerce.  If  the  States  attack  Canada,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  defend  their  own  frontiers  of  some 
2,000  miles  ;  they  must  have  sufficient  force  for  de- 
fence as  well  as  for  attack ;  and  the  war  of  1812-15 
shows  that  Canada,  then  comparatively  much  weaker 
than  now,  could  inflict  more  damage  than  she  re- 
ceived. 

Canada  has  now  been  British  for  more  than  a 
century,  but  has  never  involved  the  parent  State  in 
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hostilities.  War  and  the  dangers  of  war  have  come 
not  from  the  land  but  from  the  sea,  and  those  over- 
provident  statesmen  who  would  surrender  English 
provinces  lest  offence  might  be  given  to  other  nations 
by  holding  them,  would  be  more  consistent  were 
they  to  advise  the  surrender  of  the  sea,  for  thence 
have  sprung  the  casus  belli.  The  war  of  1812-15 
grew  out  of  the  conflict  of  English  and  American 
interests  at  sea  and  not  in  Canada ;  the  Trent  affair 
of  1861,  for  which  England  would  have  gone  to  war, 
was  one  of  the  sea  and  not  of  the  land ;  and  the 
now  pending  claims  for  the  destruction  of  American 
commerce  by  privateers  built  in  English  dockyards — 
claims  which,  if  pressed,  as  threatened,  must  end  in 
war,  originated  in  acts  committed  on  the  seas  and  not 
on  land.  In  Indian  and  Chinese,  in  Japanese  and 
AustraHan  waters,  in  every  sea  and  on  every  coast, 
English  and  American  commerce  and  opposing  in- 
terests are  much  more  likely  to  endanger  the  peaceful 
relations  of  the  two  countries  than  any  questions  of 
provinces*  Those  amiable  people,  in  their  desire  to 
conciliate  the  goodwill  of  powerful  nations,  would 
therefore  get  the  credit  of  reason  in  their  pusillani- 
mity by  giving  up  the  sea,  instead  of  attempting  to 
propitiate  by  the  sacrifice  of  provinces,  which  could 
not  avert  the  apprehended  danger. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

OPINIONS,   IMPERIAL  AND   COLONIAL. 

I.  Is  it  interest  that  binds  Colonies  to  the  Parent  State  ? — 
Position  of  Canada  and  England  reversed — II.  Does  Eng- 
land draw  the  Colonies,  or  the  Colonies  England,  into  war  ? — 
English  and  French  Policy  as  a  Peace  Policy — United  States 
towards  England  and  France — Mr.  Adderley — Earl  Grey — 
The  Cape — New  Zealand — III.  Institutions  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil  of  Old  Countries  and  New — IV.  Canada  during 
the  Civil  War  in  America — Mr.  Adderley — Harsh  and  Hasty 
Opinions — Foreign  Policy — Influence  on  Canada  of  a  Con- 
federation on  its  Border  free  from  Slavery — England's  Rela- 
tions to  Slave-holding  Countries — ^Duke  of  Newcastle — 
V.  Colonial  Systems — Past  and  Present — Mr.  Adderley's 
Reviewer — English  Writers  on  '  Pligh  Spirit '  and  Inter- 
national Duties — Gladstone — VI.  Cost  of  Colonies — Trade 
in  Comparison  with  Cost — Troops — Newcastle — Grey — New 
Zealand — Cape — Archdeacons  and  Clergy  Reserves  of  Canada 
—VII.  Old  Colonies— Policy  of  English  Statesmen— VIII. 
Imperial  Interests,  how  Represented  in  Colonies  ;  and  Colo- 
nial in  Mother  Country — IX.  Policy  Recommended  by 
Committee  of  1861 — Godley — Merivale — Policy  Suggested 
by  Circumstances — No  Rigid  Rule — Newcastle — Grey — X. 
Mr.  Adderley's  Contrast  between  Old  and  New  Colonies — 
Virginia — Canada — Attributes  Acts  of  Old  Colonies  to  wrong 
Motives — Old  Colonies  feared  Parliament  and  Crown ;  and 
England  the  too  rapid  Growth  of  Colonies.     Pp.  129-165. 

L    Is   it   interest  that  binds   the    colonies   to   the 
parent  State  ?    Earl  Grey  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
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these  faithful  allies  add  strength  to  the  empire,  that 
the  expense  of  the  navy  would  be  greater  if  there 
were  no  colonies,  from  the  greater  necessity  of  de- 
fending British  commerce.  All  admit,  as  Frankhn 
did,  a  century  ago,  that  English  manufactures  are 
taken  to  a  larger  extent  by  countries  under  British 
rule,  and  trade  is  greater  with  them.  In  war  the 
mother  country  has  their  moral  support,  and,  if  need 
be,  their  material  aid.  But  colonists  may  be  involved 
in  the  most  devastating  wars  solely  because  of  their 
relation  to  Britain.  Austraha  was  recently  threa- 
tened with  the  destruction  of  her  cities.  Their 
safety,  it  was  said,  hung  upon  the  contingency  of 
England  aiding  Poland.  Canada  is  sure  to  be,  as  she 
has  been,  the  battle-field  of  every  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  Canada  must  rely 
chiefly  on  her  own  arm  for  defence.  Thus  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  is  wasted  on  battle-fields  far 
distant  from  English  shores.  Those  whose  homes 
are  in  these  happy  and  inaccessible  islands,  might 
form  some  conception  of  the  dangers  to  which  Canada 
is  exposed,  were  it  possible  to  reverse  in  imagination 
the  condition  of  the  two  countries,  by  assuming  that 
Canada  was  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  that  Eng- 
land, with  four  millions  of  people,  had  France  or 
some  Power  never  her  ally  if  not  always  her  enemy, 
lying  conterminous  to    her  at  every  part  of  her 
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boundary,  and  that  boundary  an  imaginary  line,  a 
river  or  a  lake  ;  that  in  every  war  with  Canada,  3,000 
miles  off,  the  legions  from  this  kingdom  of  thirty 
millions  would  be  poured  over  England's  fair  fields, 
to  be  followed  by  all  the  horrors  of  war  in  her  homes 
and  famiUes.  Again,  let  it  be  supposed  that  France 
was  peopled  with  a  kindred  race,  of  the  same  language, 
religion,  laws,  and  customs,  and  that  union  with  her 
would  save  England  from  such  dire  consequences 
and  secure  her  some  portion  of  an  almost  fabulous 
prosperity;  a  prosperity,  too,  in  great  part  the  effect  of 
Canadian  capital  and  Canadian  emigration.  Further, 
let  Englishmen  see  their  French  neighbours  aspiring 
to  and  receiving  the  highest  honours  in  the  gift  of  a 
great  nation,  while  they  themselves  were  forced  to 
be  content  with  mere  municipal  honours.  No,  it  is 
not  interest  that  binds  England's  distant  sons  to  the 
fatherland.  There  is  no  such  cold  calculation  in 
their  loyalty.  It  is  that  generous  sentiment  that 
leads  a  brother  to  prefer  a  brother's  interests,  to 
side  with  a  brother  against  strangers,  even  when  he 
knows  he  is  wrong.  An  ardent  affection  is  a  jealous 
affection.  It  takes  ill  the  rebuffs,  the  harsh  criticisms, 
the  cold  calculating  spirit  with  which  aid  is  proffered, 
and  the  forgetfulness  of  all  that  is  done  and  suffered 
in  return.  The  sons  of  colonists  enter  the  army  and 
navy  of   England.      A  regiment  is  raised  by  one 
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colony  and  others  offered,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
these  when  English  statesmen  and  writers  so  often 
remind  colonists  that  they  keep  amongst  them  a  few 
soldiers,  may  be  for  Imperial  purposes  or  for  conveni- 
ence ;  or,  as  after  the  Crimean  war,  '  because  there 
were  neither  barracks  nor  other  adequate  accommo- 
dations in  England.' 

Britain  in  Europe  stands  in  her  island  home 
a  beacon-light,  a  teacher  of  constitutional  liberty. 
Abroad,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  are 
these  co-workers  with  her — noble  offshoots  of  a  noble 
parent — labouring  to  consohdate  constitutional  go- 
vernments amidst  the  anarchy  of  the  new  world,  or  in 
Africa  on  the  borders  of  petty  and  degraded  despotisms, 
or  at  the  antipodes,  where  free  scope  is  given  over  a 
broad  continent  for  the  development  of  British  institu- 
tions. But  not  alone  in  their  preferences  for  British 
institutions,  nor  in  the  promptness  with  which  their 
sons  have  sprung  to  arms  when  England's  honour  or 
necessity  called,  not  alone  in  the  gift  of  a  regiment 
to  take  their  part  with  the  soldiers  of  the  empire, 
and  in  the  educating  so  many  of  their  sons  for  the 
army  and  navy  of  England, — has  their  affection 
for  the  land  of  their  fathers  been  shown ;  but 
when,  through  famine,  or  war,  or  pestilence,  the 
people  of  these  islands  have  been  in  distress,  by  their 
domestic   afflictions,    have    the    hearts   of   Britons 
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abroad  been  moved,  and  from  every  part  of  their 
broad  lands  contributions  in  food  and  money  have 
flowed  for  the  rehef  of  the  distressed  in  the  old  home. 
For  the  Irish  famine  of  1847,  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency of  scanty  crops  in  Scotland,  for  the  .widows 
and  orphans  of  Crimean  soldiers,  for  the  Lancashire 
operatives, — for  all,  Canada  and  Austraha  came  for- 
ward as  zealously  as  if  the  misery  were  at  their  own 
doors. 

2.  '  Does  England  draw  her  colonies,  or  her  colo- 
nies draw  her,  into  war?  The  colonies  have  the 
chief  influence  in  Imperial  implication  in  war.  What 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  hostilities  on  the  Maine 
boundary,  on  the  Musquito  shore,  or  at  San  Juan's, 
or  about  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  ?  or  why  are 
^e  now  sending  troops  to  Canada.^'  {Mr.  Adder- 
3y's  Pamphlet^  p.  52.) 

It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  statements 
[and  questions  that  in  none  of  the  cases  named  was 
England  involved  in  war,  but  that  Canada  has  been 
drawn  into  two  purely  English  quarrels ;  one  in 
1775,  in  sustaining  the  then  tyrannical  policy  of  the 
mother  country ;  the  other  in  1812-15,  when  Europe 
in  arms  forced  the  dethroned  Bourbons  upon  the 
French.  In  neither  of  which  had  Canada  any  in- 
terest, except  that  in  the  first  the  old  colonies  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  colonies,  and  in  the  second 
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France  was  asserting  the  right  of  a  people  to  govern 
themselves. 

'Why  are  we  sending  troops  to  Canada?'  It 
would  be  trifling  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  insult 
to  the  'British  flag,  in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  did  not 
arise  in  any  way  out  of  colonial  interests.  The  'Times,' 
too,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Adderley,  asserted  that,  '  If 
Canada  had  not  been  a  British  possession,  there  would 
have  been  no  revihng  of  England  and  no  outrage 
committed  on  the  English  flag.'  A  previous  question 
should  have  been  asked  and  answered.  Wliy  do  the 
United  States  show,  and  why  have  they  always  shown, 
such  a  want  of  amity  towards  England  ?  Here  lies  the 
chief  cause  of  the  reviling  and  the  outrages.  Mark 
the  treatment,  too,  that  England  received  from  Ger- 
many, and  Prussia,  and- Austria,  not  to  name  Eussia. 
Was  aU  this  because  '  Canada  was  a  British  posses- 
sion ? '  France  has  received  from  America,  as  well 
as  from  the  German  Powers,  the  most  marked  re- 
spect. She  could  trample  the  vaunted  Munroe  doc- 
trine under  the  feet  of  her  warriors,  and  erect  an 
empire  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Eepublic;  yet 
she  and  her  citizens  are  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
sideration, while  it  is  painful  to  call  to  mind  even  a 
tithe  of  the  indignities  heaped  upon  British  subjects 
and  British  shipping.  As  to  the  Maine  boundary, 
the  Musquito  shore,  and  Newfoundland  questions. 
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they  were  settled  in  a  very  amicable  way  by  the 
sacrifice  of  British  territory  and  British  interests. 

Canada  was  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  San  Juan 
question.  But  San  Juan  still  remains,  and  no  doubt 
many  other  occasions  will  be  offered  to  the  '  peace  at 
any  price'  school  to  show  their  generosity  in  surrender- 
ing loyal  British  subjects,  with  their  firesides,  and  their 
altars,  and  vast  regions,  to  those  who  had  foresworn 
their  allegiance  ;  only  such  cases  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  premium  to  revolt.  Even  after  the  fatted  calf 
had  been  killed,  and  the  old  home  made  merry,  was 
not  all  that  remained  the  heir's  ?  It  is  true  the  pro- 
digal in  this  case  was  not  restored,  but  what  matter? 
Can  we  not  still  spin  and  weave  for  him  ?  Wars 
may  arise,  and  the  difficulties  of  defence  be  increased 
by  the  surrender,  but  of  what  moment  is  this  to 
Britain,  if  she  no  longer  intends  to  defend  her  do- 
main? In  the  meantime  her  peace  is  not  disturbed, 
and  she  can  buy  and  sell  with  the  stranger  as  well 
as  with  her  own  household.  Did  not  Eome,  too, 
in  her  last  days,  for  a  time  prevent  war  by  the  sur- 
render of  distant  provinces  ? 

America  knows,  Germany  knows,  that  France  will 
not  submit  to  insults,  and  she  receives  none ;  and  no 
doubt  French  poHcy,  as  a  peace  policy  even,  is  safest. 
From  England's  peace  policy  grew  the  Eussian  war. 

That  the  mother  country  is  drawn  into  wars  with 
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the  aborigines  in  Africa  and  New  Zealand  are  scarcely 
cases  to  be  quoted  in  this  connection,  since  for  those 
settlements  and  the  wars  there  the  Government  and 
Parliament  of  England  are  responsible.  The  enemy, 
too,  are  savages,  and  the  wars  local  and  exceptional. 
The  natives  are  specially  under  the  control  of  the  Im- 
perial authorities,  and  the  colonists  complain  of  the 
want  of  wisdom  in  such  management.  If  England 
erects  her  flag  in  those  countries,  organizes  a  govern- 
ment, and  sends  them  a  governor,  she  does  all  these 
things  with  a  fuU  knowledge  of  all  those  questions 
of  races  involved  in  such  a  procedure.  The  old 
colonists  now  quoted  as  models  had  control  of  their 
own  relations  with  the  natives,  and  knew  when  to 
strike,  and  when  to  withhold  the  arm.  Those  who 
point  the  colonists  of  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand 
to  the  first  settlers  in  America  for  examples,  ought 
first,  in  an  fairness,  to  make  the  conditions  of  the 
two  the  same  ;  not  place  the  one  free  and  the  other 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  forest  amongst  savages. 
'  It  is  even,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  impracti- 
cable system  of  government  to  let  distant  communi- 
ties discuss  their  own  pohcy,  follow  their  own  in- 
terests, make  their  own  neighbour  wars,  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  empire  to  undertake  to  maintain 
for  them  their  various  pohcy,  protect  their  interests, 
and  fight  their  wars.'     {Adderley,  p.  43.) 
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The  entire  colonial  history  of  England  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  Mr.  Adderley's  statement.  It  is  from 
tlie  centre  of  the  empire  that  wars  are  made,  and  the 
colonies  are  forced  to  fight,  not  their  own,  but  Eng- 
land's wars — wars,  too,  usually,  in  which  the  col- 
onists are  involved  against  their  own  interests,  wars 
originating  in  the  injustice  and  folly  of  England, 
Englishmen  themselves  of  all  classes  being  the  judges. 

Earl  Grey,  in  Mr.  Mills'  Committee,  to  a  question 
(2622)  relating  to  the  war  of  1812,  'that  Canada 
did  not  pay  towards  raising  troops,'  replied,  '  The 
danger  to  Canada  during  that  war  with  the  United 
States  was  entirely  brought  upon  her  by  our  most 
impolitic  conduct  towards  the  United  States.  Canada 
justly  felt  that  she  was  only  suffering  from  her  con- 
nection with  us.' 

As  to  wars  with  native  tribes,  Mr.  Adderley,  with 
nearly  all  other  members  of  Parhament  and  writers, 
forgets  the  facts — especially  that  the  mother  country 
manages  the  whole  of  the  affairs  with  the  aborigines — 
and  Mr.  Adderley  has  given  us  a  sample  of  their 
administration  in  New  Zealand ;  it  is  '  a  simple  con- 
fusion— an  abomination.'  Mr.  Brodie,  member  for 
four  years  of  the  New  Zealand  Legislature,  tells  the 
Committee  {Ev,  2874)  that  the  control  which  the 
Enghsh  Government  retains  over  native  affairs  is  the 
sole  ground  why  England  should  pay  for  the  troops 
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in  that  colony — that  the  militia  of  New  Zealand  are 
a  great  deal  better  than  the  regular  troops  of  the 
English  army  to  deal  with  the  natives — experience 
has  proved  that  they  are  much  more  willing  to  fol- 
low the  natives  into  the  woods  than  the  mihtary — 
that  the  Executive  of  New  Zealand  have  no  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  natives.'  (See  also  Mr,  Fitz- 
gerald^s  Letter  in  'Times,'  June  25,  1865.) 

The  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have 
been  as  unjustly  censured  for  the  wars  with  the 
natives,  because  the  blame  seems  to  rest  chiefly  with 
the  Home  authorities — both  the  Home  Government 
and  the  House  of  Commons — by  first  estabhshing 
the  colonists  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  them  to  be 
cut  off  singly  by  the  natives,  and  then  keeping  the 
management  of  native  affairs  in  Imperial  hands. 
Earl  Grey  (Ev.  2557)  states  that '  the  only  two  col- 
onies exposed  to  attack  by  warlike  natives  are  New 
Zealand  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  both  I 
think  the  Government,  and  especially  the  House  of 
Commons,  must  be  taken  to  have  encouraged  coloni- 
zation. The  wliole  scheme  of  forming  a  settlement  in 
the  most  exposed  part  of  the  Cape  was  originally 
brought  forward  by  the  Government,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  recommended 
particularly  by  those  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  were  the  great  advocates  for  economy. 
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The  Imperial  Government  not  only  founded  the 
colony,  but  did  so  in  a  manner  of  all  others  most 
calculated  to  increase  the  danger  and  to  diminish 
the  power  of  the  settlers  to  defend  themselves.  It 
placed  single  farm-houses  over  an  extensive  district, 
in  situations  in  which  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
defending  themselves.  The  Government  at  the  same 
time  took  all  the  responsibility  of  defending  the 
colony.  The  original  settlers  in  North  America  were 
compact,  and  consequently  capable  of  protecting 
themselves.  In  the  absence  of  Imperial  troops,  I  am 
persuaded  a  war  of  extermination  Avould  be  carried 
on,  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the  natives.  A 
frightful  amount  of  suffering  to  both  parties  would 
be  endured  in  the  meantime.'     (Ev.  2559-2563.) 

3.  It  is  natural  enough  that  a  parent  State  should 
strive  to  shape  the  institutions  of  its  dependencies 
after  its  own  pattern.  Whether  it  be  monarchical 
Spain,  France  imperial  or  republican,  or  England, 
aristocratic  and  democratic  so  happily  blended,  each 
has  set  up  its  own  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
as  the  model.  England  for  two  centuries  laboured 
in  vain  to  establish  an  aristocracy  and  her  State 
Church  in  her  colonies.  Spain  had  done  the  same 
before  her.  This  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
tention between  the  new  and  the  old  societies.  A 
young  and  small  community  planted  in  a  distant 
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land,  and  forced  to  govern  itself,  is  democratic  from 
necessity.  The  five  settlers  in  Bhode  Island,  the  100 
in  Connecticut,  the  120  pilgrims  on  Plymouth  rock, 
in  the  17th  century,  the  small  bands  of  Greek  and 
Tyrian  adventurers  around  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean 3000  years  ago,  were  voluntary  associa- 
tions and  republics.  In  such  communities  there  are 
no  aristocracies  and  no  peasants  ;  universal  suffrage 
at  their  origin  is  a  necessity.  That  republics  exist 
in  America  and  despotisms  in  Asia,  are  proofs,  the 
one  of  the  youth,  the  other  of  the  age  of  society,  all 
due  allowances  being  made  for  differences  in  the 
character  and  in  the  education,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
of  the  races  of  men  that  inhabit  these  two  continents. 
Despotism  superseded  the  republics  on  both  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  feudal  aristocracy  in  central 
Europe  grew  naturally  out  of  the  state  of  society — 
the  warHke  tribes  with  their  chieftains.  In  British 
America,  in  Austraha,  in  all  such  countries  where 
lands  are  cheap,  a  peasant  society  similar  to  that  of 
Europe  cannot  exist ;  the  emigrant  soon  becomes  the 
owner  of  land  and  as  independent  as  any  class  of 
society.  JSTor  can  aristocracies  in  the  European  and 
Asiatic  sense  be  created.  Asia  has  her  castes — the 
Brahmin,  the  soldier,  merchant,  and  menial.  None 
of  these,  not  even  as  they  are  modified  in  European 
States,  can  exist  as  distinctive  classes  in  those  new 
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countries.  How,  then,  can  the  forms  of  government, 
the  peculiar  laws  and  usages,  that  have  grown  out 
of  and  been  interwoven  into  the  institutions  of  old 
communities,  be  forced  upon  new  commonwealths, 
constituted  so  widely  different  ?  Changes  must 
gradually  supervene.  The  new  and  simple  wants  of 
young  societies  will  give  place  to  the  more  artificial 
forms  and  complicated  interests  of  older  communities  ; 
large  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  will  rise  up 
with  turbulent  populations  ;  wars  will  create  armies 
and  a  mihtary  class ;  modifications  in  the  govern- 
ment would  ensue  ;  the  executive  arm  would  be 
strengthened  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  society, 
and  to  keep  in  check  the  rivalries  and  contentions  of 
powerful  parties  and  opposing  interests. 

4.  Much  angry  comment  has  been  wasted  upon 
Canada  during  the  American  war,  because  she  has 
not  armed  to  meet  the  peculiar  views  of  those  large- 
minded  members  of  Parhament  and  of  the  press,  who 
have  so  kindly  taken  the  affairs  of  all  the  world  upon 
themselves,  and  relieved  those  distant  and,  because 
distant,  benighted  races  from  the  trouble  of  thinking 
of  their  own  concerns.  The  spirit  and  the  matter  of 
such  strictures  can  have  but  one  effect — that  of  creat- 
ing a  colonial  in  opposition  to  an  Imperial  party  ;  of 
rendering  more  difiicult  the  task  of  the  friends  of 
continued  union  in  both  countries,  embittering  the 
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connection  while  it  lasts,  and  may  be  forcing  an  angry- 
separation.  All  the  world,  too,  had  just  been  told  by 
men  in  high  positions  in  both  Houses  of  Parhament, 
that  'all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the 
North  American  provinces,  had  come  forward  and 
shown  the  determination  at  all  hazards — and  the 
hazards  of  war  would  in  the  first  instance  have 
fallen  on  themselves — to  maintain  their  allegiance, 
and  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  British 
Crown ;  and  that  this  would  be  an  important 
element  in  our  future  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  tend  to  secure  us  against  the  dangers 
of  war  with  that  country.'  And  again,  that  '  the 
Canadian  people  manifested  an  amount  of  energy 
and  determination  which  has  well  merited  the 
affection  of  the  mother  country.' 

But  the  danger  of  war  on  the  Trent  affair  soon 
passed  away  ;  and,  in  the  opinions  of  Canadians — and 
events  have  thus  far  proved  the  correctness  of  those 
opinions — they  were  little  Hkely  to  be  molested 
during  the  civil  war ;  they  were,  in  fact,  never  safer. 

Mr.  Adderley  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
of  the  more  moderate  class  of  writers  on  colonial 
affairs.  In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  says  : — 

'Is  Canada  to  be  looked  upon  with  satisfaction 
at  this  moment — is  she  safe,  in  the  state  of  semi- 
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dependency  described  in  tlie  following  letter;  free 
as  to  her  government,  legislation,  and  policy,  but 
dependent  upon  English  arms  and  funds  for  her 
defence  and  security  ?  Is  she  likely  to  remain  part 
of  the  British  empire  on  an  English  guarantee  of  her 
liabihties ;  or  to  retain,  on  the  credit  of  others,  a 
fellow-citizenship  the  vital  essence  of  which  consists 
in  self-defence  ?  ' 

Mr.  Adderley  falls  into  the  common  habit  of  his 
countrymen  of  judging  hastily  and  harshly  of  com- 
munities of  which  he  can  have  little  knowledge.  If 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  present  condition  and 
character  of  the  people  of  those  provinces,  and 
attaches  no  weight  to  the  judgment  of  English  states- 
men, whose  opinions  had  just  been  so  freely  expressed 
on  the  'self-rehance'  and  'determination  of  the 
Canadians  to  support  the  honour  of  the  British 
Crown  at  all  hazards — knowing  that  the  hazards  of 
war  would  in  the  first  instance  have  fallen  on  them- 
selves,' he  ought  not,  at  all  events,  to  have  ignored 
the  entire  history  of  that  country,  every  event  of 
which  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  assertions  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  his  pamphlet.  In  1783,  Upper 
Canada  was  settled  by  the  loyalists,  who  had  respected 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  fought  the  battles  of 
monarchy  against  democracy,  and  of  Britain  against 
the  old  colonies.     Chiefly  by  these  very  men,  too. 
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and  their  fathers,  Canada  had  been  conquered  in 
1759  ;  and  by  the  descendants  of  the  same  class 
defended,  in  1812  and  in  1837,  with  little  assistance 
from  the  mother  country.  The  unanimity  and 
resolution  shown  to  defend  their  own  and  British 
rights  on  the  boundary  question  of  1846,  brought  by 
timid  councils  to  such  an  inglorious  end ;  the  attitude 
assumed  in  1861,  when  the  flag  of  Britain  had  been 
insulted,  an  attitude  which  English  statesmen  declared 
prevented  war  ;  and  the  spirit  displayed  through  the 
whole  American  war,  and  more  especially  called  out 
at  the  close  of  this  year  (1864)  to  keep  inviolate 
their  soil ;  the  entire  history  and  present  condition  of 
those  provinces,  show  that  the  assertions  here  and  else- 
where as  to  the  want  of  self-reliance  of  the  Canadians 
and  their  dependence  upon  Enghsh  arms,  have  no 
foundation,  are,  in  fact,  the  pure  inventions  of  the 
writers,  if  not  the  suggestions  of  pusillanimity,  or  of 
what  Mr.  Adderley  styles  'supercilious  ignorance.' 

What  more  could  be  expected  of  any  people  ? 
They  have  always  successfully  defended  themselves, 
and  against  great  odds  and  in  wars  brought  on  them 
by  the  folly  of  British  statesmen. 

In  other  places,  Mr.  Adderley,  and  writers  of  his 
class,  equally  draw  upon  their  imaginations  or  their 
fears,  when  speaking  of  the  British  provinces  falling 
voluntarily  or  from  compulsion  into  the  American 
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Eepublic.  '  Let  America  only  decompose,'  says  Mr. 
Adderley  (p.  xiv.),  '  and  reconstruct  herself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canada.  There  is  no  cohesion  in 
the  constitution  of  Canadian  connection  with  England 
sufficient  to  resist  the  mere  impact  of  any  fragment 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Union.' 

Canada  had  defended  herself  for  three  years 
against  the  whole  Union,  when  she  was,  compared 
with  the  States,  far  weaker  than  now.  What  power, 
then,  would  there  be  in  the  '  mere  impact  of  any 
fragment,'  to  crush  her  ?  If  Mr.  Adderley's  fears  were 
suggested  by  the  possible  disintegration  of  the 
American  Eepublic,  and  the  formation  in  the  North 
of  a  confederation  free  from  slavery — tliat  this  new 
confederation,  in  having  severed  its  connection  from 
the  slave-holding  states,  would  have  removed  every 
or  the  chief  objection  of  Canadians  to  a  union  with 
them — he  knows  little  of  the  feelings  or  real  opinions 
of  the  people  of  those  provinces.  The  few  who 
might  be  so  influenced  by  such  changed  circum- 
stances, would  be  chiefly  those  whose  opinions  were 
carried  there  with  them.  These,  like  those  who 
went  before  them,  modify  their  views,  and  their 
children,  if  they  themselves  do  not,  become  what  the 
educated  classes  there  have  long  been,  and  now  chief]y 
are  in  England,  at  the  same  time  that  they  abhor 
slavery,  and  do  their  utmost  to  relieve  the  victims  of 
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it  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity.  Even  Eng- 
land, with  her  strong  sympathies  on  this  subject, 
does  not  allow  it  to  control  her  international  rela- 
tions. It  made  no  difference  in  her  intercourse  with 
the  United  States  when  in  union  with  the  South,  and 
while  the  "Washington  Government  itself  held  slaves 
in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Slave-holding  Turkey  and  Spain  are  the  allies  of 
Britain,  and  to  uphold  Turkey,  England  gave  her 
blood  and  her  treasures  in  the  last  war  with  Eussia, 
as  she  had  half  a  century  before  in  support  of  Spain. 
The  loyalty  of  the  people  of  those  provinces  to  their 
own  country,  and  to  the  British  Crown,  their  opinions 
of  what  their  internal  polity  and  their  external  rela- 
tions ought  to  be,  in  no  way  depend  on  the  question 
of  a  serf  population  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
relation  the  North  may  sustain  to  them.  In  Mr. 
Mills'  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Adderley  was  a  mem- 
ber, the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  while  Colonial  Minister, 
was  asked  this  very  question  {Ev.  2989-90), 
'  whether  he  had  ever  considered  the  consequences 
of  a  confederation  free  from  slavery,  upon  the  po- 
litical condition  of  Canada,  and  whether  the  mother 
country  could  rely  upon  the  colony  for  her  own 
defence  under  those  changed  circumstances  ?  '  His 
Grace  declined  to  answer  the  questions,  as  being 
'  very   speculative ;    he  had   considered   them   fre- 
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quently,  and  all  lie  could  say  was  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  is  not  a  population  more  loyally 
disposed  to  the  British  Crown  than  the  Canadian 
population.  He  spoke  quite  as  much  of  the  French 
as  of  the  English.' 

5.  Mr.  Adderley,  at  the  close  of  his  pamphlet, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Disraeh,  gives  this  summary  of  his 
object : — 

'  I  hope  I  have  given  satisfactorily  to  your  judg- 
ment, a  fair  comparison  between  our  former  and 
existing  colonial  system,  and  strong  reasons  for 
restoring  the  former.' 

One  part  of  that  former  system  was,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Adderley,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  that  the  old  colonists  made  war  in  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  upon  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  even  in  the  West  Indies.  Modern  colo- 
nists have  adopted  a  different  policy,  and  tried  to 
live  peaceably  by  the  side  of  their  neighbours. 
Canada,  says  Mr.  Adderley,  has  not  fuUy  regained 
the  ancient  type.  Hence  the  inference  that  her  people 
are  made  of  less  stern  stuff  than  the  more  quarrel- 
some race  of  former  generations.  This  is  to  look  at 
but  half  the  question. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  British  provinces  which 
have  grown  up  by  the  side  of  the  old  colonies,  and  we 
shall  find  that  they  have  as  bravely  and  successfully 

l2 
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defended  themselves  from  both  Indian  tribes  and 
foreign  enemies,  as  those  earHer  pioneers,  with  whom 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  compare  or  contrast  them. 
They  have  kept  the  peace  with  their  neighbours, 
and  protected  their  country  from  all  invasions. 
They  have  never  involved  the  parent  State  in  war, 
but  have  freely  given  their  blood  in  defence  of 
themselves  and  the  empire,  when  drawn  into  the 
quarrels  of  England,  on  even  a  policy  now  strongly 
condemned  by  English  statesmen. 

After  some  very  flattering  compliments  to  these 
provinces,  Mr.  Adderley  adds, '  Canada  still  wants  the 
corollary  of  self-government — self-defence.' 

It  is  diflficult  to  understand  the  ideas  attached  by 
these  writers  to  '  self-defence,'  unless  it  be  explained 
by  Mr.  Adderley's  reviewer  ('Times,'  January  23, 
1863),  who  seems  to  put  his  whole  meaning,  not  in 
a  postscript  indeed,  but  in  his  last  sentence.  '  We 
are  not  inviting  Canada  to  emulate  our  ancient 
colonists,  and  present  Maine  to  the  mother  country 
as  a  testimony  of  their  prowess.' 

If  Canada  had  any  such  ambition  to  emulate  the 
ancient  type,  she  would  probably  remember  that  her 
militia  did  conquer  Michigan,  a  state  even  larger  than 
Maine,  and  larger  than  England,  with  several  forts 
on  her  frontier,  in  the  war  in  1812,  and  'presented 
them  to  the  mother  country,'  but  they  were  Yeiy 
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condescendingly  taken  from  her  loyal  children  and 
presented  again  to  the  descendants  of  the  old  type  of 
rebels.  Maine,  too,  thirty  years  afterwards,  with  her 
loyal  British  population,  was  turned  over  to  the 
Bepubhc,  because  the  Eepublic  demanded  it.  What 
guarantee  would  Canada  have  in  thus  showing  her 
prowess  that  the  prize  would  be  retained  ? 

The  warlike  propensities  of  the  old  colonists 
cannot  be  referred  to  as  proof  of  their  higher 
spirit.  There  is,  no  doubt,  as  high  a  tone  of  feeling 
amongst  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  at  the  present 
day,  as  when  they  were  more  demonstrative  in 
showing  it ;  but  there  may  be  a  higher  morality,  a 
better  appreciation  of  international  duties.  The  one 
is  the  passion  of  the  boy,  the  other  the  maturer 
wisdom  of  the  man.  Do  those  w^ho  now  laud  the 
spirit  of  the  old  colonies,  approve  their  war  policy  ? 
Does  not  the  spirit  of  the  colonists  more  correctly 
represent  that  of  the  mother  country  at  the  present 
day,  living  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  unless 
when  forced  to  draw  the  sword  in  self-defence  ? 

'  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  the  mihtary  spirit  is 
wanting  in  Canada.  I  do  not  know  that  Canada  has 
done,  or  omitted  to  do,  anything  otherwise  than  might 
fairly  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
There  was  a  higher  tone  of  feeling  in  the  old  colo- 
nies, arising  from  passion  and  hatred  between  England 
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and  France,  such  as  I  would  not  wish  to  see  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.'  {Gladstone's  Evi- 
dence, 3842-5.) 

6.  '  The  cost  of  our  colonies  to  the  British 
exchequer  is  a  question  which  has  only  recently 
disquieted  us.  There  was  a  time  when  we  attempted 
to  tax  our  colonies  at  our  discretion,  and  now  we 
enable  them  to  tax  us — they  claim  the  control  of 
our  resources  now.  We  allow  Canada  to  appro- 
priate its  clergy  reserves,  and  we  assist  Canada  to 
pay  its  archdeacons.  We  pay  for  driving  Chinese 
out  of  the  way  of  Austrahan  diggers.  We  pay 
£40,000  a  year  for  the  poHce  expenses  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  £15,000  for  the  maintenance  of  pest 
holes  on  the  coast  of  West  Africa.  We  pay  still 
more  for  the  difficulties  of  the  New  Zealand  colonies, 
with  their  Maories.  We  pay  £27,000  to  the  Cape 
for  improving  the  Caffres,  and  £400,000  a  year  for 
shooting  them.  We  pay  for  the  nucleus  of  protection 
in  nearly  all  the  colonies,  which  deters  the  colonists 
from  initiating  protection  for  themselves.'  {Review 
of  Mr,  Adderley's  Pamphlet,  'Times,'  January  23, 
1863.) 

We  have  here  the  chief  items  of  the  indict- 
ment brought  against  the  colonies  by  Mr.  Adderley, 
and  reiterated  by  those  who  have  not  Mr.  Adderley 's 
candour  nor  his  knowledge  of  the  subject.     Part  of 
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tliem  tlie  colonies  proper  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
If  the  Imperial  government  choose  to  bear  the  police 
expenses  of  the  West  Indies,  to  keep  up  '  pest  holes  * 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  '  where  all  life  dies  and 
all  death  hves,'  to  support  archdeacons  in  a  country 
which  will  not  tolerate  a  State-paid  clergy,  to  pay 
£27,000  a  year  to  improve  the  Caffres,  and  then 
£400,000  a  year  to  shoot  them, — these  and  similar 
question  we  suppose  are  matters  of  taste,  or  mysteries 
of  the  colonial  office.  If,  moreover,  British  states- 
men find  it  convenient  to  fight  their  political  battles 
on  such  questions,  none  can  find  fault  with  them  ; 
but  it  is  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  charge  the  folly  of 
the  Imperial  policy  upon  the  colonists,  and  stupid  to 
confound  the  cost  of  garrisons  and  naval  stations,  and 
the  expenses  connected  with  forty  posts  and  depen- 
dencies, with  those  colonies  that  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  them.  England  for  her  own 
interests,  real  or  imaginary,  expends  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling  on  garrisons,  convict  settlements,  and 
stations  connected  with  her  anti-slavery  policy,  and 
another  million  and  more  on  islands  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  portions  of  South  Africa,  Kaffraria, 
Natal,  &c.  peopled  in  whole  or  part  by  native  races. 
Why  should  these  be  confounded  with  those  great 
communities  of  Enghshmen  in  North  America  and 
Australia,  whose  trade  with  the  mother  country  sums 
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up  to  £35,000,000  a  year,  but  yet  against  which  we 
find  in  the  Committee's  Eeport  only  some  £630,000 
cost  to  the  British  exchequer,  and  out  of  even  this 
must  be  taken  at  all  events  the  amount  of  expenses 
for  purely  Imperial  purposes  at  Hahfax  if  not  at 
Quebec,  and  for  troops,  too,  when  kept  in  Canada, 
as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  {Ev.  2452)  and  Earl  Grey 
{Ev.  2620)  state  because  they  are  better  off  there, 
or  because  there  were  neither  barracks  nor  other 
accommodations  in  England. 

A  httle  attention  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  cases  referred  to  would  have  saved  these 
writers  from  the  inaccuracies  into  which  they  have 
fallen,  and  which  do  great  injustice  to  our  fellow- 
subjects,  often  struggling  for  existence  itself  in  those 
young  and  sparsely  settled  countries.  If  every  man 
in  England  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  called  upon 
for  the  defence  of  his  fireside,  we  should  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  colonists  in 
New  Zealand  and  in  South  Africa  have  made. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  and  Parliament  in  founding  those  settle- 
ments in  a  manner  the  most  exposed  to  attack  from 
the  natives,  and  in  positions  where  mutual  support 
was  ^utterly  impossible,  and  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment reserved  to  itself  aU  control  over  the  relations 
between  the  colonists  and  natives,  we  shall  have  a 
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very  fair  example  of  the  thoughtless  and  ungenerous 
strictures  which  embitter  the  minds  of  those  at  first 
genuinely  loyal  subjects,  and  raise  up  a  colonial 
in  opposition  to  an  Imperial  party.  The  effect  of 
such  language,  whether  in  the  press  or  in  Parliament, 
is  only  evil. 

The  colonists  maintain  that  the  war  (New  Zea- 
land) is  an  Imperial  one,  undertaken  by  Imperial 
officers,  on  Imperial  grounds,  cheerfully  and  gener- 
ously aided  by  the  colonists  at  a  cost  of  which  England 
has  little  conception — every  man  from  fifteen  to 
fifty-five  being  under  arms.  In  September  1861,  the 
first  wholly  responsible  government  was  formed,  and 
Sir  George  Grey  then  (1861)  agreed  to  act  by  the 
advice  of  his  ministry  in  native  affairs — now  (1864) 
he  has  taken  those  affairs  into  his  own  hands.  The 
colonists  are  indignant  at  the  accusations  in  Parha- 
ment  and  in  the  press,  that  they  encourage  the  war 
on  account  of  the  Imperial  expenditure,  and  the 
general  unjust  strictures  in  England  upon  them  in 
the  midst  of  their  great  sufferings  brought  on  them 
by  English  policy.  [Correspondence  of  Times ^ 
December  15  ;  New  Zealand,  October  14,  1864  ;  also 
Times ^  January  25,  1865.) 

Earl  Grey  in  his  evidence  (2557-2563)  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  1861,  gives  a  somewhat  exphcit 
account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  settlements. 
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The  only  two  colonies,  he  informs  us,  exposed  to 
attack  from  warlike  natives  are  New  Zealand  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  both  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment, and  more  particularly  the  House  of  Commons, 
encouraged  the  colonization,  more  especially  to  the 
Cape ;  the  whole  scheme  of  forming  settlements  in 
the  most  exposed  parts  was  originally  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government,  sanctioned  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  recommended  particularly  by  the 
great  advocates  of  economy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  Mr.  Hume.  '  The  Imperial  Government  not 
only  founded  the  colony,  but  did  so  in  a  manner  of 
all  others  most  calculated  to  increase  the  danger  and 
diminish  the  power  of  the  settlers  to  defend  them- 
selves, by  placing  single  farm-houses  over  an  exten- 
sive district,  in  exposed  situations.  The  Government 
at  the  same  time  took  the  responsibility  of  defending 
the  colony.'  The  original  settlers  in  North  America 
left  to  themselves  were  compact,  giving  each  other 
support. 

Equally  unjust  are  the  complaints  that  England 
pays  archdeacons  and  clergy  in  Canada ;  for  Canada 
has  no  archdeacons  or  clergy  in  the  sense  here  under- 
stood. She  has  no  Established  Church.  The  Crown, 
in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  transplanting  her  eccle- 
siastical system  in  the  colonies,  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  paying  certain  clergy  whom  they   sent 
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there  :  but  the  Canadian  Government  have  no  such 
responsibihty,  and  no  Canadian  ministry  could  stand 
a  day  who  should  advocate  such  a  policy,  or  who 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  paying  the  clergy. 
The  clergy  reserves  were  the  lands  of  the  province, 
made  valuable  by  the  labour  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
were  hence  thrown  into  the  public  exchequer  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  strict  faith  being  kept  with  those 
clergymen  who  were  in  receipt  of  anything  from 
that  fund. 

7.  In  the  opinions  of  Englishmen  of  three  genera- 
tions the  old  colonists  were  driven  from  their  allegiance 
by  the  most  unaccountable  blunders  of  the  statesmen 
of  that  day.  After  much  opposition,  constitutional 
government  has  at  length  been  granted  to  the  more 
important  dependencies  of  the  empire,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  their  demands  thus  admitted.  The  attempts  to 
incorporate  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  civil  power  in 
the  colonies  were  miserable  failures.  On  these  and 
other  important  questions,  succeeding  generations 
have  admitted  that  the  colonists  were  right,  which  is 
only  to  admit  that  they  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  circumstances,  and  best  qualified  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  Whether  they  have  free-trade  or  protec- 
tion ;  whether  a  revenue  should  be  raised  by  direct  or 
indirect  taxation  in  the  colonies  ;  whether  those  great 
countries  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  control  over  their 
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foreign  relations,  and  drawn  or  driven  by  a  power 
not  their  own  into  war,  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
municipahties,  and  without  the  right  of  even  a  muni- 
cipaUty  to  be  represented  in  the  councils  of  the 
empire  ;  whether  Australia  should  admit  convicts  to 
any  part  of  that  continent  to  contaminate  their  popu- 
lation, to  stain  their  good  name,  and  add  vastly  to 
their  pohce  expenditure :  on  all  such  questions  no 
Enghshman  can  doubt  that  the  colonists  are  tho- 
roughly in  earnest,  and,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  justice  of  their  case,  the  history  of  the  past 
cannot  but  suggest  moderation  in  the  views  of  Impe- 
rial statesmen. 

8.  Imperial  interests  in  the  colonies  are  repre- 
sented by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  to 
him  is  given  the  power  of  disallowing  acts  of  the 
colonial  legislature,  and  the  same  power  is  reserved 
to  the  Crown.  The  governor  is  instructed  to  be 
specially  watchful  over  questions  afiectmg  the  mother 
country  ;  his  personal  influence  is  much  rehed  on  in 
guiding  legislation.  Despatches,  too,  from  the  Minister 
of  State,  and  less  frequently  the  outhnes  of  bills,  are 
added  to  all  the  other  agencies  used  to  mould  colo- 
nial action  in  accordance  with  Imperial  interests,  real 
or  imaginary.  Over  and  above  aU  this,  Parhament 
reserves  the  right  to  legislate  for  every  part  of  the 
empire  ;  the  proclamations  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
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orders  of  the  home  courts  may  have  the  same  force 
in  the  remotest  dependency  as  in  the  United  King- 
dom. In  several  of  the  colonies,  moreover,  the 
second  chamber  is  appointed  by  the  Crown.  But 
have  colonists  no  reciprocal  interests  in  the  legislation 
of  Parliament  and  in  the  action  of  the  Imperial 
authorities  ?  Colonial  representation  in  Parliament, 
it  is  said,  is  an  impossibihty — at  all  events,  inadmis- 
sible. The  smallest  States,  not  larger  than  a  colonial 
municipality,  accredit  ministers  or  agents  to  all  coun- 
tries where  their  interests  are  of  sufficient  importance. 
The  ministers  of  the  United  States  at  all  the  courts, 
and  their  consuls  at  the  ports  of  every  nation  of 
Europe,  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in  directing 
to  their  shores  the  four  millions  of  emigrants  from 
1800  to  1865  who  have  gone  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  many  more  millions  from  Europe,  to 
that  Eepublic  instead  of  to  British  colonies. 

9.  '  It  is  inexpedient  that  the  proportion  of  cost 
of  colonial  defence  to  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  and 
colonial  governments  respectively  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiations  with  the  various  dependencies, 
but  that  evidence  has  been  given  tending  to  show 
that  the  policy  successfully  adopted  by  Lord  Grey  in 
1851,  in  announcing  to  the  free  Australian  colonies 
the  terms  on  which  alone  Imperial  troops  could 
be  sent  there,  may  be  gradually  extended  to  other 
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dependencies  possessing  responsible  government.' 
(Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Col.  Mil.  Ex.  1861.) 

'  I  have  always  said  I  would  advise  the  policy- 
adopted  by  Earl  Grey  in  1851  towards  the  Australian 
colonies ' — announcing  to  the  colonists  the  Imperial 
policy  without  consulting  them.  {Mr.  Godlexfs  Evi- 
dence, 2198.) 

'  The  assistance  of  England  should  be  only  in  the 
shape  of  contribution — one  half — and  one  half  would 
be  a  fair  compromise.  (Mr.  Godley's  Evidence,  2176, 
2192.)  'The  assistance  not  to  vary  with  the  danger.' 
(2193.)  'The  existence  upon  the  frontier  of  Canada 
of  a  first-class  Power,  with  which  Canada  is  liable  to 
be  involved  in  war,  not  by  her  own  act  but  by  the 
poHcy  of  the  Home  Government,  should  be  no  ele- 
ment in  calculating  the  assistance  to  be  offered 
Canada.'     (2194.) 

Such  opinions  as  these  last  carry  their  own  refuta- 
tion with  them.  Happily  they  have  found  httle  fa- 
vour amongst  the  ruling  minds  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

Mr.  Merivale's  evidence  on  this  point  may  be  set 
off  against  the  above. 

'  The  colonies  are  of  such  entirely  different  classes 
that  I  feel  it  impossible  to  apply  any  uniform  rule  to 
the  question  of  what  proportion  of  their  defence  the 
mother  country  ought  to  contribute.    There  are  cases 
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ill  whicli  England  had  better  assume  the  whole  de- 
fence.' (2211.)  '  The  colonies  in  West  Africa  are 
kept  up  for  Imperial  purposes,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
North  American  colonies  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
question  whether  you  should  call  contributions  from 
the  colonies,  or  to  what  extent,  although  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  you  should  not  do  so.'  (2221.) 
'  In  Newfoundland  you  have  the  disagreeable  task  of 
watching  the  execution  of  treaties.  In  Nova  Scotia 
you  have  one  of  the  most  important  military  stations 
which  you  possess.  Canada  is  a  great  country,  and 
all  our  relations  with  Canada  are  the  relations  of  one 
great  country  with  another.  No  ordinary  colonial 
principles  apply.' 

So  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  a  question  of  colo- 
nial pohcy  somewhat  similar,  says  in  his  evidence 
(2946):— 

'  I  differ  from  the  position  assumed  throughout 
that  letter  [General  Peel's),  namely,  that  one  rigid 
rule  can  he  ap^plied  to  the  whole  of  the  colonies  of  the 
empire.  I  think  that  to  be  an  entire  folly — a 
theory  which  will  not  bear  examination,  nor  can  it 
be  carried  into  practice.' 

Earl  Grey,  too,  is  equally  explicit  in  condemning  a 
policy  founded  on  one  rigid  rule  in  its  apphcation  to 
fifty  colonies,  differing  almost  as  widely  as  any  fifty 
independent  communities  possibly  can.     '  Garrisons, 
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as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Halifax,  are  held  for  our 
general  naval  purposes.  A  different  rule  must  be 
applied  to  these.  The  Australian  colonies  are  a 
peculiar  case  ;  there  are  no  native  tribes,  and  little 
danger  from  foreign  enemies.  The  Government  and 
Parliament  are  responsible  for  the  peculiar  settle- 
ments at  the  Cape  and  in  New  Zealand,  and  took  at 
the  same  time  all  the  responsibility  of  defending 
them/     {Evidence,  2530-3,  2557-60.) 

Yet  Earl  Grey  is  a  strong  advocate  for  authority 
on  the  one  side  and  obedience  on  the  other,  and 
when  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  Earl  Eussell's 
Government,  in  his  famous  despatches  in  reference  to 
the  press  of  Canada,  resorted  to  the  style  of  argu- 
ment of  Jupiter  in  the  fable  with  the  countryman — 
first  reasoned,  then  threatened  the  thunderbolts  of 
the  empire  against  those  who  refused  to  be  convinced. 

10.  'I  have  already  related  the  answer  of  Virginia 
to  James  I.,  even  in  the  hour  of  peril,  refusing  to  re- 
ceive English  troops  on  any  other  terms,  unless  placed 
under  the  control  of  their  own  governor,  and  paid  by 
the  votes  of  their  own  Assembly.  It  is  certain  that 
the  old  colonies  would  have  insisted  on  this  last  con- 
dition as  essential  to  their  rights  [safety.^].  If  the 
sight  of  Enghsh  red-coats  at  all  times  has  become  a 
needful  support  of  Canadian  confidence,  and  English 
pay  has  ceased  to  be  resented  as  a  symptom  of  de- 
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pendence,  we  must  bow  humbly  under  the  conviction 
that  Canada  is  no  longer  inhabited  by  men  like  those 
who  conquered  her.  Even  in  1812  she  needed  no 
nucleus  around  which  to  organize  a  powerful  militia, 
though  then  the  ancient  colonial  spirit  was  so  far 
changed  that  she  permitted  England  to  furnish  her 
militia  with  arms  and  pay.' 

Mr.  Adderley,  who  represents  one  class  of  Enghsh 
statesmen  and  writers,  very  conveniently  leaves  out 
of  sight  the  entire  history  of  Canada  except  the  in- 
cidental reference  to  that  of  1812.     He  might  have 
remembered  that  Canada,  in  1783,  was  settled  by  the 
very  men  and  their  sons  who  composed  the  chief 
force  in  its  conquest  twenty-four  years  before :  thus 
it  was  the  conquerors  who  occupied  it ;  and  that  in 
1812  their  descendants  defended  it  against  vast  odds. 
In  1837  they  saved  it  against  Yankee  fillibusters,  and 
an  internal  rebellion  brought  on  by  Enghsh  mis- 
government.     The  insult  to  an  Enghsh  ship  in  1861 
iiUed  them  with  the  same  indignation  as  animated 
their  fellow-subjects  at  home,  and  showed  that  they 
were  ready  to  suffer  all  the  hazards  and  horrors  of 
war  in  defence  of  that  flag  under  the  protection  of 
which  their  forefathers  had  taken  possession  of  their 
fair  land.    Canada  has  defended  herself  against  every 
attack,  and  more  successfully  than  our  brave  old 
forefathers  did  in  days  of  yore,  when  they  found  it 
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more  convenient  to  fraternize  with  the  conqueror 
than  to  expel  the  invader.  Canada,  it  may  be,  does 
not  quake  as  often  as  the  timid  in  the  dear  old  isle 
are  frightened  from  their  propriety,  and  this  comes 
periodically.  If  a  hue  and  cry  is  got  up  every  night 
after  a  '  Zouave  in  the  Premier's  wardrobe,'  why 
should  not  a  Yankee  be  looked  for  in  the  Governor- 
General's  ?  England  wished  Canada  to  turn  out  a 
militia  force  equal  to  1,200,000  for  the  mother 
country,  merely  to  play  the  soldier  after  Canada 
knew  there  was  no  danger. 

Mr.  Adderley  refers  to  the  reply  of  the  Virginians 
to  James  I.,  refusing  to  receive  the  English  troops, 
'  unless  placed  under  the  control  of  their  own  governor 
and  paid  by  the  votes  of  their  own  Assembly,'  as  a 
proof  of  their  high  spirit  in  contrast  with  that  of 
colonists  of  the  present  day.  If  Mr.  Adderley  had 
forgotten  other  facts  in  the  history  of  the  old  colo- 
nists which  place  such  acts  on  an  entirely  different 
ground,  the  one  he  here  quotes,  and  the  terms  used 
in  describing  it,  ought  to  have  saved  him  from  at- 
tributing it  to  considerations  nowhere  expressed,  and 
especially  from  drawing  inferences  so  ungenerous — 
inferences  applicable  to  any  people  on  the  globe  more 
than  to  those  whom  he  censures — a  people  who  have 
in  so  short  a  period  created  for  themselves  a  country 
— a  nation,  surpassing   in   population   and   wealth 
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three-fourths  of  the  States  of  Europe,  who  have  from 
the  beginning  till  now  defended  their  country  against 
a  powerful  enemy,  and  have  effected,  often  against 
the  strong  opposition  of  the  Imperial  authorities,  the 
most  important  changes  in  their  constitution  and 
internal  polity,  as  the  Union  Act  of  1841,  responsible 
government,  election  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
final  settlement  of  the  clergy  reserve  and  rectory 
questions,  and  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  Bill ;  the  latter 
of  itself  accomphshing  a  great  social  revolution  which 
could  find  its  counterpart  in  Europe  only  in  having 
the  feudal  system  of  France  of  the  sixteenth  century- 
swept  away  peacefully  by  legislative  acts.  These 
were  all,  when  left  to  the  local  legislatures,  effected 
without  disturbing  for  a  day  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Virginia  demanded  that  the  troops  should  be 
'  placed  under  the  control  of  her  own  governor,  and 
paid  by  their  own  legislature.'  The  military  would 
then  be  subject  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  colony, 
and  not  to  a  Power  suspected  of  trying  to  wrest  from 
.them  their  liberties.  Light  is  thrown  upon  this  by 
other  events  in  the  history  of  those  colonies.  When, 
in  1772,  the  British  Government  determined  that 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  should  be  paid  by  the 
Crown,  '  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  passed 
resolutions  expressing  great  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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new  regulations  of  the  British  Government  by  which 
the  Governor  was  to  have  his  support  from  the 
Crown.'  They  declared  it  to  be  an  infraction  of 
their  charter.  They  pointed  out  the  evils  that  would 
result  from  the  measure^  by  which  the  Governor 
would  be  rendered  independent  of  the  people,  of 
whose  interests  and  liberties  he  was  designed  to  be 
the  public  guardian.'     (Holmes'  An.  1779.) 

Here  it  is  fear  of  losing  their  liberties,  and  not 
high  spirit  or  generosity,  which  makes  them  demand 
the  right  to  pay  their  own  governor. 

So,  when,  in  1641,  Massachusetts  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  England  'to  give,  amongst  many  other 
things,  her  creditors  satisfaction,  they  were  advised 
to  ask  for  Parliamentary  aid ;  the  reason  assigned 
for  not  following  that  advice  is  very  remarkable. 
That  reason  was,  the  apprehension  of  subjection  to 
Parhament.'     (Holmes'  An.  1641.) 

Here,  again,  it  is  neither  generosity  nor  high  spirit, 
but  fear,  mistrust,  which  actuates  the  colonists. 

And  in  their  attempts  to  conquer  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  the  colonists  were  not  assisted  by  England, 
because  England  feared  the  too  rapid  growth  of  her 
vigorous  and  virtually  independent  offshoots,  and 
rather  discouraged  than  aided  them. 

Those  colonies,  too,  regarded  themselves  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  Parhament  of  England,  and  so  acted 
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from  the  beginning;  and  when  the  struggle  came 
for  dominion  by  the  Imperial  legislature  over  those 
States,  it  was  the  struggle  between  a  powerful  nation 
on  the  one  hand  and  weak  yet  independent  ones  on 
the  other.  The  colonies  never  submitted  to  Parha- 
ment,  and  Parliament  could  never  enforce  obedience. 
Finally,  although  at  one  time  they  acknowledged 
'  Parhament  as  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  whole 
empire,'  after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in 
1765  they  disputed  it,  and  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  make  no  mention  of  Parliament,  but 
treat  the  acts  of  oppression  there  named  as  acts  of 
the  King  in  combination  '  with  others  '  for  the  over- 
throw of  their  liberties. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

EVIDENCE  GIVEN  BEFORE  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  COLONIAL  MILITARY 
EXPENDITURE  IN    1861. 

Evidence  before  Select  Committee,  1861 — Duke  of  Newcastle 
— Mr.  Merivale — ^Lord  Herbert — General  Burgoyne — Mr. 
Gladstone — Earl  Grey  —  Mr.  Godley — Mr.  Brodie  —  Mr. 
Elliot— Mr.  Lowe.     Pp.  166-194. 

I.  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle, Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies^  also 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies 
in  1853. 

Evidence  2945.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
General  Peel,  that  England  should  assist  in  the  de- 
fence of  her  colonies  against  aggression  on  the  part 
of  foreign  civilised  nations,  and  in  less  proportion  of 
formidable  native  tribes,  but  in  no  case  except  when 
such  colonies  are  mere  garrisons  kept  up  for  Imperial 
purposes  should  she  assume  the  whole  of  such  de- 
fence ? — ^No ;  I  think  it  is  a  theory  which  looks 
extremely  well  on  paper,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
one  which  will  well  bear  minute  examination,  or 
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which  can  be  carried  into  practice.  (2946.)  I  differ 
from  the  position  ivhich  is  assumed  throughout  that 
letter^  namely^  that  one  rigid  rule  can  he  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  colonies  of  the  empire.  I  think  that 
to  be  an  entire  folly, 

2952.  In  1856  five  regiments  were  stationed  in 
the  North  American  colonies,  three  in  Canada  (after 
having  been  reduced  to  one  before  the  Eussian  war), 
probably  on  account  of  apprehended  difficulty  with 
the  United  States,  arising  out  of  the  recruitment 
question,  or  matter  of  convenience .>  for  which  there 
were  neither  barracks  nor  other  adequate  accommo- 
dations in  this  country.  I  only  give  an  answer  as 
wishing  to  imply  that  it  was  occasioned  more  by 
motives  of  Imperial  pohcy  than  either  at  the  de- 
mand  or  for  the  requirements  of  the  colony. 
(2955.)  You  (the  Committee)  have  stated  the  num- 
ber of  Imperial  forces  as  considerably  higher  than 
it  now  stands.  Your  returns  are,  I  think,  for  1858-9. 
Now  they  are  2,220.  One  object  (2956)  of  the 
troops  being  kept  in  Canada  is  for  defence  from 
foreign  aggression.  (2957.)  The  frontier  line  is 
3,000  miles.  (2960.)  The  total  cost  of  defence  for 
the  year  1859,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland, 
was  £170,000. 

2961.  The  revenue  of  Nova  Scotia  is  £300,000 
a  year.     Halifax  is  not  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of 
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Nova  Scotia.  I  look  upon  it  much  as  if  you  were 
to  say  that  because  Portsmouth  is  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  Hampshire  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  the  expenses  of  the  garrison  of  Portsmouth. 
Hahfax  is  an  important  mihtary  post ;  it  is  still  more 
important  as  a  naval  station ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest, 
and,  in  all  probabihty,  the  finest  harbour  in  the 
world.  Hahfax  should  no  more  be  supported  by 
Nova  Scotia,  than  Portsmouth  by  Hampshire. 
(3021.)  [_By  the  Committee.']  Would  it  be  fair,  then, 
to  impose  upon  Nova  Scotia  its  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Imperial  fort  at  Halifax,  as  Hampshire  bears 
its  full  share  of  the  cost  of  the  defence  of  England? 
— ^Perfectly  fair.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  argue 
these  questions  upon  principles  of  business,  and  it 
is  a  very  smaU  ground  to  take.  It  might  reheve 
that  expense  by  some  few  pounds.  It  would  be  a 
very  pettifogging  and  weak  argument.  (3023.) 
Bermuda  and  Hahfax  are  so  dissimilar,  that  I  can- 
not look  upon  the  one  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
other  in  any  respect  whatever.  Bermuda  is  a  very 
bad  naval  station  ;  it  is  a  military  post  kept  up  for 
military  purposes  ;  the  ships  which  can  get  into 
Bermuda  are  very  small  ones  ;  a  first-rate  ship  of  the 
hne  can  hardly  get  into  Bermuda.  Halifax  is  a 
great  naval  station  ;  all  the  navies  in  the  world  can 
be  sheltered  in  it.     You  might  fight  a  naval  engage- 
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ment  in  Bedford  basin.     Then  there  are  two  other 
basins. 

3045.  Do  you  consider  it  any  sufficient  reason 
why  Canada  should  not  contribute  to  the  mihtary 
expenditure  for  her  defence  because  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Imperial  Government  ? — Canada  and 
Australia  are  differently  situated.  Canadians  say 
that  if  they  are  involved  in  war  it  is  by  act  of  the 
mother  country,  and  with  the  United  States  in  some 
such  question  as  the  San  Juan,  or  the  recruitment  dis- 
pute, with  reference  to  the  army  in  the  Crimea  ;  we 
shall  suffer  enough  then.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
they  argue. 

2968.  Do  you  think  that  a  federal  union  of  the 
North  American  provinces  would  tend  to  facihtate 
the  arrangement  for  the  more  efficient  and  econom- 
ical defence  of  those  provinces  ? — That  is  a  very 
important  political  question,  and  I  am  rather  disin- 
clined to  answer  it  in  any  sense  which  would  imply, 
on  my  part,  before  a  committee  of  this  character, 
the  advocacy  of  a  federal  union.  Various  schemes 
have  been  proposed,  some  for  a  federal  union,  some 
for  a, legislative  union  ;  and  it  is  a  question  which 
has  been  much  discussed,  and  in  which  opposing 
interests  in  Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces  are 
naturally  involved ;  and  I  would  rather  not  answer 
the  question  except  to  this  extent — that,  of  course, 
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any  plan  which  throws  the  government  of  all  those 
countries  into  one  united  Power,  would  facilitate 
arrangements  for  the  construction  of  railways. 

2982.  Ten  thousand  volunteers  and  mihtia  in 
British  North  America  would  not  represent  one 
tenth  of  those  who  would  come  forward  upon  occasion. 
Whenever  there  has  been  any  threat  of  war,  the 
colonists  have  invariably  shown  the  best  spirit,  and 
the  greatest  readiness  to  come  forward  and  assist  the 
Imperial  Government.  When  they  have  roads  and 
other  works  to  construct  which  exhaust  aU  their 
available  resources,  they  are  unwilling  to  pay  large 
sums  out  of  their  smaU  revenues  for  military  pur- 
poses in  time  of  peace. 

2986.  Colonies  are  not  in  a  position  to  provide 
by  volunteers  a  force  for  forts  like  Quebec  and 
Hahfax. 

2989.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  consequences 
of  a  confederation  free  from  slavery,  upon  the  poli- 
tical condition  and  political  opinions  of  Canada  ? — I 
have  considered  it  very  frequently.  2990.  Could  we 
under  these  changed  circumstances,  depend  upon  the 
colony  for  its  own  defence  ? — These  are  speculative 
questions ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  beheve  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  not  a  population  more 
loyally  disposed  to  the  British  Crown  than  the 
Canadian  population.     I  speak  quite  as  much  of  the 
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French  population  as  of  the  Enghsh.  (2292.)  One 
of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  mother  country- 
is  the  defence  of  a  colony.  Canada  stands  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  any  other  colony.  The  real 
defence  of  AustraUa  must  be  our  fleet ;  but  the  fleet 
can  do  little  to  defend  Canada. 

2997.  I  cannot  allow  by  any  means  that  Canada 
is  now  simply  a  cost  to  this  country.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion,  I  must  be  excused  if  I  do  not, 
by  my  silence,  admit  the  position  that  they  have 
excluded  English  goods  by  their  legislation.  That 
their  tarifi*  is  higher  than,  either  for  their  own  sakes 
or  for  Enghsh  manufactures,  would  be  desirable,  I 
admit,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  imposed  for 
protection  purposes,  but  on  account  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  country. 

3009.  [^By  Mr.  Adderley.']  I  understand  your  Grace 
to  say  that  the  only  remaining  feature  of  dependence 
in  Canada  upon  England  is  the  distinction  of  Imperial 
garrisons  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  the  only ;  what  I 
intended  to  say  was,  that  I  thought  the  distinction 
between  a  colony  and  an  independent  country,  if  you 
withdraw  aU  notion  of  defending  it,  would  become 
infinitesimal.  (3010.)  It  is  not  a  question  of  colonial 
dependence,  but  a  question  of  colonial  empire.  I 
believe  that  the  retention  of  our  colonial  empire  is  of 
importance  to  us. 
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n.  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  Herman  Merivale, 
C.B.,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  from 
1847  to  1860. 

2210.  The  colonies  are  of  such  entkely  different 
classes,  that  I  feel  it  impossible  to  apply  any  uniform 
rule  to  the  question  of  what  proportion  of  their 
defence  the  mother  country  ought  to  contribute. 
There  are  cases  in  which  England  had  better  assume 
the  whole  defence.  (2211.)  The  colonies  in  West 
Africa  are  kept  up  for  Imperial  purposes,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  North  American  colonies,  where  the 
object  in  maintaining  a  force  is  a  political  and  not 
a  colonial  object,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  question 
whether  you  should  call  contributions  from  the 
colony,  or  to  what  extent,  although  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  you  should  not  do  so.  (2221-2.) 
In  Newfoundland  you  have  the  disagreeable  task  of 
watching  the  execution  of  treaties.  In  Nova  Scotia 
you  have  one  of  the  most  important  mihtary  stations 
which  you  possess.  Canada  is  a  great  country,  and 
all  our  relations  with  Canada  are  the  relations  of  one 
great  country  with  another.  No  ordinary  colonial 
principles  apply. 

2227.  Lord  Grey  origmated  the  idea  of  a  colonial 
railway  to  go  from  Hahfax  to  Quebec  :  he  was 
wiUing  that  this  country  should  contribute. 

2241.     I  never  heard  that   the  arrangement  of 
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Earl  Grey  produced  any  dissatisfaction  in  Australia. 
[Earl  Grey  announced  to  the  Australian  colonists, 
without  any  previous  understanding  with  them,  the 
conditions  on  which  the  Imperial  Government  would 
give  assistance  in  defence.] 

2243.  The  Australian  colonies  have  no  perma- 
nent apprehension  or  idea  of  foreign  Powers  or 
invasion.  In  Canada  it  is  always  present.  They  con- 
sider that  the  business  of  this  country  is  to  take  care 
of  them  in  the  event  of  political  complications  of 
which  they  are  not  in  any  way  the  cause,  and  of 
which  they  expect  they  will  be  the  victims.  (2245.) 
Canada  would  be  in  the  first  instance  the  battle-field 
in  their  opinion. 

2261.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
purely  English  community,  like  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  a  mixed  and  foreign  community 
Hke  the  West  Indies. 

2262.  We  maintain  troops  in  colonies  :  1,  By 
way  of  insurance  against  foreign  aggression ;  2, 
insurance  against  internal  disturbance  ;  and  3,  against 
danger  from  native  tribes.  (2287.)  The  case  be- 
tween Canada  and  this  country  raises  a  different 
question  from  that  between  this  country  and  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  a  question  between  nations — for  Eng- 
land and  Canada  are  nations. 

2390.  I  think  if  the  North  American  colonies  do 
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federate  or  amalgamate,  it  will  in  all  probability 
render  the  slight  tie  that  still  subsists  between  them 
and  us  somewhat  shghter  ;  in  that  case  the  proba- 
bility is  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  necessary  to 
maintain  troops  there  any  longer.  (See  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  Ev.  3045.)  (2392.)  If  their  foreign 
policy  still  remain  with  England,  you  must  maintain 
troops. 

2457.  I  look  upon  the  occupation  of  Vancouver's 
Island  as  simply  an  Imperial  object  with  which  the 
interest  of  Canada  is  not  implicated.  I  cannot  see 
the  slightest  interest  that  Canada  had  in  the  question. 

2521.  Do  you  not  see  your  way  clear  in  laying 
down  any  uniform  system  as  a  guide  for  the  Imperial 
Government  in  dealing  with  the  mihtary  expenditure 
of  the  various  colonies  ? — I  do  not. 

2522.  Do  you  think  that  the  want  of  such  an 
uniform  system  has  been  felt  as  a  serious  evil  ? — ^No, 
I  think  it  an  evil  of  administration,  but  nothing  more. 
(2524.)  I  do  not  consider  it  a  system  at  aU.  (2525.) 
When  Lord  Grey  wrote  the  despatch  to  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  in  1851,  responsible  government  had 
not  been  given.  We  then  did  comparatively  as  we 
liked  with  the  revenues  and  executive  administration 
of  the  Austrahan  colonies.  Lord  Grey  was  not  fet- 
tered with  that  difficulty  in  laying  down  his  principle 
which  would   exist  now.      (2526.)    There   are  no 
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colonies  now  of  any  consequence  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  Austrahan  colonies  were  then. 

2496.  I  do  not  think  you  could  draw  any  conclu- 
sion from  one  colony  to  another  [referring  to  Lord 
Grey's  rule,  number  11,  Eeport  Sel.  Com.] 

2516-17.  Are  you  prepared  to  hand  over  to  the 
colonial  authorities  the  whole  native  policy,  unless 
you  can  at  the  same  time  call  upon  them  to  supply 
the  whole  cost  of  any  military  operations  to  which 
that  policy  may  lead  ? — I  think  so.  I  admit  it  is  a 
choice  of  evils  ;  but  supposing  that  we  are  compelled 
to  keep  the  troops  there,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the 
colony  would  be  better  managed  if  there  were  no 
limits  as  regards  native  afiairs. 

2346-2350.  The  trade  of  Australia  is  forty  mil- 
Hons.  Almost  the  whole  of  that  property,  when  at 
sea  and  in  the  harbours,  is  British  property.  The 
interest  which  the  colonies  have  in  it  while  on  board 
ship  is  very  small  indeed.  British  property  is  entirely 
insured  at  home.  (2350.)  [These  friendly  harbours 
and  waters  give  great  protection  to  such  British  pro- 
perty without  the  presence  of  a  naval  force  so  neces- 
sary in  other  countries.] 
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III.  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  Lord  Herbert, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

3637.  [By  the  Committee.']  You  stated  that  Canada 
lying  conterminous  with  a  powerful  State,  is  a  colony 
in  which  we  should  retain  a  nucleus  of  force  in  case 
of  hostile  operations.  Mr.  Lowe  (3371)  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  greater  the  exposure  of  the 
colony  to  such  danger  the  greater  was  the  necessity 
for  making  the  colony  self-rehant  ? — I  think  that  is 
an  extreme  view  of  the  question. 

3638.  Mr.  Lowe  (3405)  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
for  every  soldier  we  sent  to  such  a  colony  as  Canada 
we  prevented  a  hundred  colonists  from  taking  up 
arms  ;  do  you  take  the  same  view  ? — It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  upon  what  data  that  opinion  is  founded. 
(3641.)  A  small  force  would  be  a  nucleus  around 
which  the  colonists  would  rally,  and  which  would 
assist  them  in  their  mihtary  organization.  [Earl 
Grey's  Ev,  2621.) 

3641.  Mr.  Lowe  stated  that  he  would  have  no 
Imperial  troops  in  any  colony  in  time  of  peace,  but 
only  in  case  of  war  ? — My  opinion  is  the  reverse  of 
that.  (3648.)  I  do  not  see  that  sending  troops  to 
the  colonies  has  inflicted  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
having  mercenaries  in  time  of  war. 

3501.  Whenever  there  is  an  Imperial  necessity  to 
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concentrate  troops  on  one  point,  the  rest  of  the  colo- 
nies are  starved,  without  reference  to  their  wants 
at  the  time.  In  the  Eussian  war  we  denuded  the 
colonies  of  troops. 

3512.  I  think  you  may  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  necessity  for  sending  troops  to  Canada 
may  cease,  or,  at  all  events,  be  greatly  diminished. 
(3511.)  They  have  now  a  considerable  force  of 
volunteers. 

2529.  The  total  cost  of  transport  to  and  from  the 
colonies,  including  garrisons,  fortresses,  &:c.  amounted 
in  1859  to  £200,000. 

3546-7.  Sir  WiUiam  Denison,  in  his  despatches, 
August  1856,  has  recommended  that  a  colony  should 
be  left  to  bear  the  primary  responsibility  of  its 
defence,  and  that  the  mother  country  should  only 
assist.  The  principle  therein  enunciated  is  certainly 
to  be  arrived  at. 

lY.  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  General  Sir  J.  F. 
BuRGOYNE,  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 

1301.  England  bases  all  her  calculations  upon  the 
assumption  that  she  will  be  permanently  in  possession 
of  the  sea. 

1254.  We  ought  to  maintain  in  strength,  besides 
Mediterranean  garrisons,  principally  Mauritius,  Ber- 
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muda  (1339),  Kingston,  Quebec,  and  Halifax;  and 
secondarily,  the  Cape,  Ceylon,  Hong-Kong,  and  St. 
Helena  ;  and  for  coaling  stations  (1254),  Aden,  Sey- 
chelles, and  the  Falkland  Islands  (1313).  £26,000 
have  been  voted  for  a  citadel  at  HaUfax.  This  vote 
was  on  a  calculation  made  twenty  years  ago,  and  is 
not  sufficient. 

1336.  The  presence  of  British  troops  discourages 
local  efforts  for  defence.  [See  Lord  Herbert's  evidence, 
3638  and  3641.]  (1330,  1351.)  If  the  colonists 
are  indifferent,  our  garrisons  could  not  defend  HaUfax 
or  Canada. 

1356.  In  reference  to  the  analogy  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Godley  (2070,  2072,  2195)  between  the  old 
American  colonies  and  those  of  the  present  day. 
General  Burgoyne  says,  '  The  colonial  troops  which 
conquered  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton, 
were  ten  to  one  in  force  to  the  regulars  opposed  to 
them.'  [If  Canada  were  ten  to  one  to  the  United 
States,  instead  of  being  one  to  ten,  she  would  require 
no  assistance.] 

1358.  The  old  colonists  garrisoned  the  principal 
places,  but  it  was  against  a  very  smaU  body  of 
troops. 

1365.  We  now  incur  very  trifling  expenses  for  the 
fortifications  of  Kingston  and  Quebec — just  for  small 
repairs  and  maintenance. 
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V.  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  The  Eight  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

3838.  The  obligation  of  the  mother  country 
cannot  be  overlooked,  and  I  do  not  say  she  is  not 
bound  to  defend  her  colonies  ;  but  what  I  venture 
to  say  is,  that  the  system  under  which  the  colonial 
community  itself  is  primarily  charged  with  the  duty 
of  her  own  defence,  is  by  far  the  best,  both  for  the 
mother  country  and  the  colony — such  a  system  as 
did  exist  in  the  case  of  the  old  American  colonies. 
(3783.)  [By  the  Committee.']  Were  they  not  in  fact 
independent  States,  and  did  we  not  take  possession 
of  them  ? — I  do  not  think  the  old  American  colonies, 
previous  to  the  revolution,  were  independent  States 
any  further,  or  in  any  other  sense,  than  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  all  our  principal 
colonies  should  be  independent  States. 

3785.  I  should  say  these  colonies  were  in  a  state 
of  much  less  independence  than  Canada  is  now, 
because  it  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  them 
to  legislate  adversely  to  the  mother  country,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  North  American  colonies. 

3842.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  the  military 
spirit  is  wanting  in  Canada.  I  do  not  know  that 
Canada  has  done  or  omitted  to  do  anything  other- 
wise than  might  fairly  have  been  expected  under  the 
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-Gircumstances.  There  was  a  higher  tone  of  feeling 
in  the  old  colonies  (3844),  arising  from  passion  and 
hatred  between  England  and  France  (3845),  such  as 
I  would  not  wish  to  see  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

3768.  The  greatest  difficulty  attached  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  colonial  mihtary  expenditure,  is  the 
uninformed  and  immature,  and  generally  indifferent 
state  of  pubhc  opinion  upon  it  in  this  country. 

3780.  To  arrive  at  a  system  under  which  the  pri- 
mary responsibihty  of  self-defence  by  land  should  be 
thrown  on  the  colonists  themselves  would  be  not 
only  an  immense  advantage  to  the  British  exchequer, 
but  would  have  many  still  more  important  and  higher 
recommendations,  independently  of  the  question  of 
cost  [which  to  colonies  proper,  not  military  and  naval 
stations,  amounts  to  only  some  three-quarters  of  one 
million  sterling.] 

3787.  The  really  valuable  tie  with  a  colony  is  the 
moral  and  social  tie.  If  the  feelings  of  Canada  are 
not  with  us,  I  do  not  think  she  will  remain  with  us 
because  we  charge  ourselves  with  the  burden  of  her 
defence. 

3797.  In  proportion  as  responsibilities  are  accepted 
by  colonial  communities,  they  will  be  more  disposed 
to  go  beyond  the  bare  idea  of  self-defence,  and  to 
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render  loyal  and  effective  assistance  in  the  struggles 
of  empire. 

3798.  As  regards  colonies  generally,  while  Eng- 
land has  supremacy  at  sea,  they  are  safe  [of  British 
America  what?],  and  the  fortifications  and  colonial 
garrisons  in  the  West  Indies,  and  many  others,  are 
Httle,  if  at  all,  required.  If  England  has  not  supre- 
macy at  sea,  you  are  only  making  victims  of  those 
garrisons. 

3834.  I  should  Hke  to  see  the  state  of  feeling  re- 
stored to  the  colonies  which  induced  the  first  Ame- 
rican colonists  to  make  it  one  of  their  grievances  that 
British  troops  were  kept  in  their  borders  without 
their  consent.  [That  feehng  was  mistrust  of  the 
Crown  and  of  her  troops,  the  same  as  existed  in 
England  in  the  Parhamentary  party.  Hence  the 
objection  of  the  colonists  to  the  troops  without  their 
consent  and  when  not  under  their  control.] 

VI. — Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  Earl  Grey. 

2531.  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  can  hold  colo- 
nies without  acknowledging  the  obligation,  within 
certain  hmits,  to  protect  them.  (2532.)  For  a  long 
series  of  years  this  country  has  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  taking  their  defence  entirely  upon  herself. 
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The  introduction  of  a  different  principle  requires 
great  caution. 

2529.  The  colonists  ought  to  undertake  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expense  of  barracks  for  such  of  Her 
Majesty's  troops  as  may  be  stationed  in  them  for 
their  protection.  (2530.)  A  different  rule  must  be 
applied  to  those  stations  which  are  supported  as 
garrisons  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  empire.  I 
refer  to  such  places  as  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  (2543.) 
The  fortress  of  Halifax  is  to  be  looked  at  as  a  place 
of  the  same  character  as  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  of  which 
the  possession  is  of  importance  with  a  view  to  our 
general  naval  power. 

2531.  \_By  the  Committee.']  So  the  main  ground 
upon  which,  in  your  opinion,  the  claim  of  those  colo- 
nies not  classed  as  military  stations,  to  Imperial  aid  in 
their  defence,  is  the  risk  they  run  in  being  involved 
in  the  wars  of  England  with  other  Powers  ? — I  should 
hardly  say  that :  I  think  that  the  very  notion  of  a 
colonial  relation  implies  protection  on  the  one  side 
and  obedience  on  the  other,  within  certain  limits.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  you  can  hold  colonies  without 
acknowledging  the  obhgation,  within  certain  Hmits,  to 
protect  them.  (2533.)  The  Austrahan  colonies  are 
certainly  a  pecuhar  case  ;  they  are  infinitely  less  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  any  foreign  enemy  than  any 
other  portions  of  the  British  dominions,  and  there 
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are  no  native  tribes  from  whom  the  slightest  danger 
can  be  apprehended.  (2557.)  The  only  two  colo- 
nies exposed  to  attack  by  warlike  natives  are  New 
Zealand  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  in  both,  I 
think,  the  Government,  and  especially  the  House  of 
Commons,  must  be  taken  to  have  encouraged  coloni- 
zation, more  particularly  to  the  Cape.  The  whole 
scheme  of  forming  a  settlement  in  the  most  exposed 
part  of  the  Cape  was  originally  brought  forward  by 
the  Government,  was  sanctioned  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  recommended,  particularly  by 
those  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  were 
then  the  great  advocates  for  economy.  Mr.  Hume 
was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  settlement 
of  Albany  (in  1819).  (2559.)  A  great  responsibility 
attaches  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  reference  to 
the  defence  of  the  colony ;  the  Imperial  Government 
not  only  founded  the  colony,  but  did  so  in  a  manner 
of  all  others  most  calculated  to  increase  the  danger, 
and  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  settlers  to  defend 
themselves.  It  placed  single  farm-houses  over  an 
extensive  district,  in  situations  in  which  they  were 
utterly  incapable  of  defending  themselves.  (2560.) 
The  Government,  at  the  same  time,  took  aU  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  defending  the  colony.  The  original 
settlements  in  North  America  were  compact,  and  the 
settlers  were  consequently  capable  of  protecting 
themselves. 
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2563.  In  the  absence  of  Imperial  troops,  I  am 
persuaded  that  both  in  New  Zealand  and  at  the  Cape 
a  war  of  extermination  would  be  carried  on.  It  would 
probably  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  native  races. 
A  frightful  amount  of  suffering  to  both  parties  would 
be  endured  in  the  meantime.  (2581.)  Whether 
colonies  (as  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape)  should  fur- 
nish local  troops  or  contribute  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  Imperial  troops,  must  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  colony.  It  is  frequently  ex- 
tremely unadvisable  to  require  them  to  furnish  local 
troops,  because  labour  is  so  excessively  valuable  in 
those  colonies.  (2603-4.)  [By  the  Committee.']  Did 
not  the  old  colonies  undertake  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  their  own  defence,  England  contributing  ? 
now  England  undertakes  the  primary  responsibihty, 
and  calls  upon  the  colony  to  contribute. — I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  quite  a  correct  way  of  describ- 
ing it.  At  that  time  the  whole  state  of  the  world  was 
so  different  to  what  it  is  now  that  you  can  hardly 
draw  any  comparison  between  the  two.  The  colonies 
were  not  attacked  upon  their  own  ground  by  the  great 
armies  of  civihsed  Powers ;  their  principal  danger 
was  from  Indian  tribes,  or  from  irregular  forces  of 
the  French.  (2605.)  The  French  troops  were  very 
small  indeed.  [In  1763  the  French  in  Canada  num- 
bered 60,000  or  70,000,  the  English  colonies  about 
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1,500,000.  Massachusetts  alone  240,000,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  the  States  nearest  Canada, 
about  400,000.] 

2617.  The  troops  cost  very  httle  more  (in  gar- 
risons at  Kingston,  Quebec  and  Hahfax)  than  at  home. 
(2620.)  The  Imperial  Government  must  keep  up  a 
certain  amount  of  regular  army,  and  I  think  that  a 
portion  of  that  army  is  better  quartered  in  those  for- 
tifications than  at  home. 

2621.  Do  not  garrisons  being  placed  at  those 
stations  deter  the  colonists  from  providing  the  gar- 
risons themselves  ? — I  see  no  appearance  of  that. 
[See  Lord  Herbert's  evidence,  3638.]  Canada  did 
make  a  considerable  effort  in  raising  and  disciplining 
a  militia.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have 
declined  to  do  so,  from  the  simple  reason  that  they 
apprehend  no  danger. 

2622.  [By  the  Committee:]  In  the  war  of  1812, 
although  Canada  raised  a  mihtia,  she  did  not  pay 
towards  raising  troops? — The  danger  to  Canada 
during  that  war  with  the  United  States  was 
entirely  brought  upon  her  by  our  most  impolitic 
conduct  towards  the  United  States.  (2623.)  Canada 
justly  felt  that  she  was  only  suffering  from  her  con- 
nection with  us.  (2624.)  Where  a  war  is  created  by 
our  colonial  relations,  whether  the  colony  ought  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  the  war,  I  would  not  lay  down 
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any  abstract  rules  beforehand ;  when  the  case  arises 
we  must  act  according  to  the  circumstances  that 
exist. 

2630.  [By  Mr,  Adderley.']  In  the  wars  between 
Canada  and  the  Indians,  I  find  that  the  fresh  reinforce- 
ments sent  from  Europe,  in  February,  1690,  massacred 
the  Indians,  that  they  cut  up  the  prisoners  in  pieces 
and  made  soup  for  their  Indian  allies  who  accom- 
panied them.  Does  your  Lordship  anticipate  that  the 
Dutch  or  British  settlers  in  any  part  of  the  world 
could  be  guilty  of  any  atrocities  such  as  these  ? — I 
cannot  answer  that.  I  do  not  think  it  applies  in  the 
least  to  the  principle  I  have  laid  down. 

2626.  Since  the  time  of  Napoleon  the  efforts  in 
war  are  directed  to  the  main  seat  of  government. 
In  future  wars,  the  whole  struggle  will  be  at  home, 
or  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

2633.  Out  of  the  total  of  colonial  receipts  (from 
the  Dutch  colonies),  £9,800,000,  £5,300,000  came 
under  the  head  of  profit  of  sale  of  colonial  produce. 
Hence  the  apparent  tribute  paid  by  Java  to  the 
mother  country  is  not  revenue,  but  profit  derived 
from  what  is  practically  the  great  commercial  mono- 
poly in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Holland  pro- 
bably loses  far  more  by  that  monopoly  than  she 
gains  by  her  apparent  surplus.     Spain  also. 
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Vn.  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  John  Eobert 
GoDLEY,  Under-Secretary  of  War. 

2069.  The  leading  principle  of  my  plan  (rather 
it  is  the  plan  of  Sir  William  Denison,  an  able  and 
experienced  colonial  Governor),  is  colonial  responsi- 
bility and  management,  and  as  a  rule  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Government,  if  any,  in  the  shape 
of  money  only.  This  v^as  the  system  pursued 
by  the  old  American  colonies.  (2086.)  I  have 
always  said  I  would  do  what  Lord  Grey  did  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Austrahan  colonies  [announcing  to  them 
his  policy  without  consulting  them.  See  evidence 
of  Duke  of  Newcastle,  2946  ;  Earl  Grey,  2531-2 ; 
Merivale,  2496,2521-2-4-5]. 

2070.  Not  one  of  the  old  colonies  was  ever  con- 
quered. [They  were  always  the  most  populous  com- 
munities of  European  origin  in  America.  They  were 
more  populous  in  1660  than  the  French  in  Canada 
in  1760,  and  in  1763  they  numbered  more  than  one 
milhon,  but  the  French  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand.  Nor  have  any  other  English  colonies  been 
conquered.]  (2072.)  The  analogy  between  the  old 
American  colonies  and  those  of  the  present  day  is 
complete  as  far  as  regards  this  question. 

2093.  I  believe  colonies  add  to  our  weakness.  I 
have  never  seen  a  criticism  upon   the  power  and 
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troops  of  England  without  observing  that  the  writer 
considered  the  necessity  of  protecting  colonies  all 
over  the  world  as  the  main  element  of  our  weakness. 
[A  number  of  faithful  aUies — colonies — in  all  parts 
of  the  world  adds  greatly  to  our  strength.  Earl 
Grey's  colonial  policy.] 

2115.  The  old  colonies  made  war  in  the  West 
Indies  and  other  parts  of  America. 

2177.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  been 
three  or  four  times  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with 
America  upon  purely  colonial  questions  in  which  this 
country  was  not  interested.  [None  of  the  colonies 
have  involved  England  in  war,  but  Canada  has  been 
involved  in  two  wars  on  questions  of  Imperial  policy 
now  condemned  by  English  statesmen.  See  Meri- 
vale's  evidence,  2457  ;  Lord  Grey's  evidence,  2622.] 

2176,  2192.  The  colonies  should  be  responsible 
primarily  for  their  own  defence,  and  England  should 
contribute  her  quota  on  the  ground  that  the  colonies 
are  involved  in  England's  foreign  pohcy, — ^her  assis- 
tance being  only  in  the  shape  of  contribution — one 
half  and  one  half  would  be  a  fair  compromise,  but  I 
should  be  satisfied  with  any  other  ratio.  (2193.) 
The  assistance  not  to  vary  with  the  danger  to  which 
a  particular  colony  is  exposed ! 

2194.  (By  the  Committee.)  You  think  that  the 
existence  upon  the  frontier  of  Canada  of  a  first-class 
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Power,  with  w^hich  Canada  is  liable  to  be  involved  in 
war,  not  by  her  own  act,  but  by  the  policy  of  the 
Home  Government,  should  be  no  element  in  calcu- 
lating the  assistance  to  be  offered  to  Canada  ? — My 
opinion  is  that  it  should  not  I 

2197.  The  French  power  in  America,  during  the 
time  of  the  old  colonies,  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
United  States  now,  for  aggressive  purposes.  [The 
population  of  the  old  colonies  in  1660  was  80,000, 
while  the  French  a  century  later  were  not  70,000. 
The  Enghsh  were  upon  the  Atlantic,  the  French  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles ; 
vast  forests,  rivers,  and  hostile  Indian  tribes  inter- 
vening.] 

2198.  Would  advise  the  policy  adopted  by  Earl 
Grey  in  1851,  towards  the  Australian  colonies 
[announcing  to  the  colonists  the  Imperial  policy, 
but  objecting  to  consult  them — 11th  Eesolution  of 
Eeport],  irrespective  of  the  effect  thereby  produced 
upon  the  feelings  and  attachments  of  the  colonists. 

2063.  The  action  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  New 
Zealand  lately  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  colo- 
nists. (2164.)  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  superintendent  of 
Canterbury,  and  prime  minister  of  the  colony  at  the 
time,  thus  writes :  '  Government  formally  declines 
our  offer  to  volunteer  to  the  Taranaki  war.  The 
Queen's  army  is  hanging   like  an  incubus  on  the 
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colony,  doing  nothing  itself  and  preventing  any  one 
else.'  (2188.)  I  know  that  all  the  colonists  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  the  war  has  been  carried  on. 
2691.  We  spend  about  £40,000  a  year  on  the  de- 
fence of  the  Bahamas  ;  so  that  since  the  peace  of  1814, 
we  have  spent  nearly  two  millions  of  money  in  defend- 
ing them,  and  during  all  that  time  we  have  never 
had  a  force  there  that  could  have  resisted  the  crews 
of  two  frigates.  (2094.)  The  circumstances  of  the 
West  Indies  are  not  such  as  to  call  for  the  necessity 
of  our  paying  for  their  poHce,  any  more  than  for 
their  roads  or  their  civil  officers. 

Vm.  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Walter 
Brodie,  Member  of  the  New  Zealand  Legislature 
for  four  Years, 

2874.  [By  Mr,  Adderley.)  I  understand  you 
think  that  the  control  which  the  English  Government 
retains  over  native  ajQfairs  is  the  sole  ground  why 
England  should  pay  for  the  troops  in  New  Zealand  ? 
—Certainly.  (2876.)  New  Zealand  has  now  4,000 
or  5,000  militiamen  or  riflemen,  under  the  command 
of  two  officers  of  the  army.  (2878.)  These  are  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  regular  troops  of  the  Eng- 
Hsh  army  to  deal  with  the  natives, — they  are  much 
more  wiUing  to  follow  them  into  the  woods  than  the 
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military.  This  has  been  proved  in  the  present  war. 
(2872.)  The  Executive  of  New  Zealand  have  no 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  natives. 

YK..^  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Elliot,  Assis- 
tant Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies^  and 
connected  with  the  Offi.ce  for  thirty  Years. 

29.  Lord  Grey  informed  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada  in  1851,  and  subsequently  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Sir  George  Grey  in  1854,  and  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  in  1856  did  the  same,  that  the  time  was 
come  when  they  must  expect  a  less  amount  of  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  country  to  contribute  towards 
their  military  defence.  Troops  would  be  reduced 
to  the  garrisons  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  (78.)  This 
was  addressed  to  Canada,  but  applied  to  all  the 
North  American  colonies.  The  colonies  cheerfully 
acquiesced — they  showed  their  desire  to  assist  this 
country  and  co-operate  with  her.  [This  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war.] 

74.  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  national  objects, 
keeps  a  large  garrison  at  Halifax,  one  of  the  most 
important  positions,  in  a  strategical  point  of  view,  in 
North  America.  (86.)  Similar  to  the  garrisons  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Bermuda.  (75.)  Quebec  is 
also  most  important  in  a  strategical  point  of  view. 
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and  is  adequately  garrisoned.  (76.)  We  keep  a 
large  force  at  Halifax  because  it  suits  our  own 
Imperial  purposes.     Nova  Scotia  does  not  want  it. 

138.  There  are  7,484  volunteers  in  Australia, 
including  1,500  in  Tasmania.  (345.)  In  British 
North  America  there  are  10,006  volunteers : — 4,456 
in  Canada,  2,350  in  Nova  Scotia,  1,800  in  New 
Brunswick,  350  in  Newfoundland,  and  1,000  in 
Prince  Edward's  Island.    [80,000  in  Canada  in  1865.] 

X.  Extract  from   the  Evidence   of   Eear    Admiral 

Erskine. 

3204.  Victoria  pays  £106  per  man  for  sailors.  In 
Tasmania  it  costs  £127  per  man;  the  colony  pays 
nothing.  (3257.)  I  think  it  necessary  for  Imperial 
interests  that  both  Bermuda  and  Halifax  should  be 
maintained.  (3286.)  At  Bermuda  and  in  Australia 
I  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  substitute  a  naval  force  for 
troops,  but  not  at  Halifax. 

XI.  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  The  Eight  Hon. 
Egbert  Lowe,  M.P.,  and  from  1843-49 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales, 

3330-1.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  retain  any 
troops  in  New  South  Wales.     A  government  of  that 
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kind  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  disposition  of 
Her  Majesty's  troops  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

3335.  When  I  hved  at  Sydney  there  was  no  in- 
come-tax, nor  assessed  taxes,  nor  excise,  except  on 
spirits,  which  probably  was  a  benefit  rather  than  a 
burden.  Profits  were  large,  wages  very  high.  The 
mildness  of  the  climate  renders  fuel  almost  unneces- 
sary except  for  cooking,  and  enables  people  to  do 
with  httle  clothing.  To  tax  the  labourers  of  Leices- 
tershire and  Dorsetshire,  to  relieve  such  a  community 
from  a  taxation  required  for  its  ow^n  defence,  is  a 
crying  injustice.  (3336.)  Strange  we  should  send 
people  from  England  to  defend  the  antipodes,  while 
we  leave  the  young  men  of  Australia  to  grow  up 
without  the  knowledge  of  arms. 

3040.  These  being  subject  to  our  foreign  policy, 
gives  the  colonies  fair  ground  to  ask  for  assistance  in 
times  of  war. 

3359.  The  Australians,  were  they  trained,  would 
make  as  fine  soldiers  as  any  in  the  world.  There 
will  be  plenty  to  volunteer :  no  people  better 
mounted  :  they  make  excellent  sailors,  and  are  full 
of  spirit.  Their  particular  industry  is  favourable  for 
volunteering. 

3405.  Every  soldier  sent  probably  prevents  a 
hundred  colonists  from  taking  up  arms  and  drilling. 
\_Lo7'd  Herberfs  ^z;.  3638.     It  is  impossible  to  say 
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upon  what  data  Mr,  Lowe  founds  his  opinion, 
(3641.)  A  small  force  would  he  a  nucleus  around 
which  the  colonists  would  rally,  and  which  would 
assist  them  in  their  military  organization,'] 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FUTURE   OF   THE   COLONIES. 

Colonies  as  Allies — Britain  and  Her  Supremacy  of  the  Seas 
— Rapid  Growth  of  Navies  of  France,  Russia,  and  United 
States — The  Colonies  as  Maritime  Powers — Their  Strength 
added  to  that  of  England — Colonies  and  the  Strength  of  the 
Empire— The    Trent    Affair — Attitude    of    Canada — Earl 
Derby  on — ^What  saved  the  Nation  from  War— Lord  Duf- 
ferin  on  the  Trent,  and  Canadian  Loyalty — Can  the  great 
Branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Family  be  consolidated  into 
one  Empire  ? — If  not  is  it  the  fault  of  the  Members  or  of  the 
Head  ? — The  Great  Colonies — Old  Colonies — Present  Attitude 
of — Relation  of  Old  Colonies  to  Parent  State — Parliament 
and  the  Old  Colonies — ^Virtually  Independent  and  Loyal — 
Only  Relations  possible  between  England  and  those  great 
Dependencies — Common  Allegiance  to  the  Throne — Legis- 
latures of  each — Independent  to  what  Extent — Franchise  in 
England  :  its  Extension — Effects  of — Universal  Suffrage  or 
greatly  extended  Franchise  in  England — In  the  Colonies — 
Great  Majority  of  Voters  in  Colonies  Owners  of  Farms — 
Reverse  in  England — Policy  of  the  Empire — Who  Dictates 
it — New   Confederation   of  British   America — Extent   and 
Resources — Population — Area  of   Tillable    Soil   Compared 
with  United  States— Field  for  Surplus  Population  of  Eng- 
land :  its  Position  ;  Trade  ;  Tonnage  ;  third  among  Nations 
— Revenues  —  Surplus — Australia — Rapid   Development — 
Present    Position  ;     Population ;     Trade ;     Revenue,   &c. — 
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Independence  of  Colonies — Their  Internal  Policy — Relations 
to  England — Ships  ;  Colonies  ;  and  Commerce  —  Colonies 
the  Foster-mothers  of  Commerce — Earl  Grey  and  Earl  Derby 
on  Importance  of  Colonies  to  the  Empire — Relations  between 
Mother  Country  and  Colonies.     Pp.  196-208. 

Can  the  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family 
be  consolidated  into  one  empire,  or  must  they 
become  independent  and  at  the  same  time  hostile 
nations  ?  India,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius  contain 
races  little  likely  to  amalgamate  with  the  European, 
or  to  meet  the  melancholy  fate  to  which  the 
American  and  Austrahan  aborigines  seem  doomed. 
The  naval  and  mihtary  stations,  the  anti-slavery 
posts  and  smaller  colonies,  will  doubtless  remain  as 
they  are,  dependent  upon  the  power  and  will  of  the 
mother  country. 

But  of  the  other  great  embryo  States,  what  is  to 
be  their  future  ?  Of  all  the  vast  colonial  empires  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  little  now  remains  except  to 
one,  and  that  one  lost  in  a  foohsh  quarrel  half  a 
continent  with  thirteen  vigorous  and  loyal  States. 
Is  there  anything  so  unnatural  and  vicious  in  the 
relation  of  distant  provinces  to  a  central  Power  as  to 
render  continued  union  an  impossibihty  ?  While 
weak,  these  tender  offshoots  cHng  to  the  parent 
stem ;  but  must  they  necessarily  fall  off  as  soon  as 
they  attain  strength  sufficient  to  stand  alone  ?  If  so, 
is  it  the  fault  of  the  system  or  of  the  members,  and 
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if  of  the  members,  of  whicli?  The  one  great 
example  in  EngHsh  history  throws  the  blame,  in  the 
opinion  of  English  statesmen  themselves,  upon  the 
parent  State.  The  whole  contest,  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities, gives  us  innumerable  proofs  of  the  loyalty  and 
even  affection  of  the  colonists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  haughty  bearing,  the  injustice,  the  uncom- 
promising spirit  of  the  statesmen  of  the  mother 
country  on  the  other.  Moderation  would  have  pre- 
vented the  rupture,  and,  when  union  should  no 
longer  be  possible,  would  no  doubt  have  secured  the 
friendship  of  the  younger  members  of  the  divided 
family.  Enmity  is  perhaps  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  wrongs  which  embittered  that  violent  separa- 
tion. But  are  language,  and  blood,  and  religion,  are 
a  common  history,  a  common  civilization,  common 
names,  the  soothing  effects  of  a  marvellous  pros- 
perity, and  the  lapse  of  time,  even  to  generations, 
powerless  to  eradicate  the  feehngs  engendered  ia 
that  quarrel  ?  When  youth  attain  to  manhood,  and 
leave  the  parental  roof,  around  their  distant  and 
independent  firesides,  they  and  theirs  still  turn  with 
a  strong  affection  towards  the  old  home.  And  why 
should  not  this  be  true  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Britain  in  every  chme?  Or  must  all  the  great 
members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  they  become 
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independent  communities,  become  also  hostile  to 
each  other?  United  they  might  rule  the  world, 
and  that  rule  would  consist  chiefly  in  preventing 
unjust  wars.  If  this  cannot  be,  and  if  the  one  great 
example  already  set  must  be  followed  by  others,  and 
Britain  is  never  to  have  the  alliance  or  even  sym- 
pathy or  moral  support  of  any  members  of  this 
great  family  of  nations,  at  whose  door  will  the  fault 
He  ?  Such  a  prospect  would  be  a  dark  one  for  the 
nation  and  the  race.  But  the  dark  shades  must  be 
studied  as  well  as  the  light,  and  those  great  events 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  leading  to  that  melancholy 
revolt,  cast  their  shadows  far  into  the  future,  and 
darken  every  thought  of  the  possibility  of  their 
repetition.  Jf  the  British  empire  cannot  be  held 
together,  is  the  error  in  the  system,  or  in  the  ex- 
tremities ?  or  will  it  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  want 
of  wisdom  and  moderation  in  the  head  ? 

If  a  number  of  steady  allies,  such  allies  as  no 
independent  States  can  be,  add,  while  in  their  in- 
fancy, in  the  opinion  of  able  EngHsh  statesmen,  so 
greatly  to  the  moral  influence  and  physical  force  of 
the  empire,  how  much  more  will  they  do  this  in  the 
future,  when  those  now  embryo  States  shall  have 
attained  a  fuller  development.  The  position  of 
England  as  a  great  Power,  her  very  commerce,  and 
only  to  a  less   extent   her   manufactures,  and  her 
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wealth,  depend  upon  her  supremacy  of  the  seas. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  navies  of  two  great  Euro- 
pean nations  has  imposed  in  a  few  short  years 
immense  burdens  and  incessant  watchfulness  upon 
the  nation,  for  she  must  be  always  able  and  ready  to 
cope  with  any  two  Powers  on  the  ocean.  Her  naval 
expenditure  has  been  doubled.  Now  there  is  added 
to  these  the  unexampled  development  in  the  navy 
of  a  great  maritime  State  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  No  EngHsh  statesman  can  contemplate 
with  unconcern  the  amazing  growth  of  the  naval 
power  of  these  great  nations.  The  very  position 
of  this  country  as  the  champion  of  the  seas,  is  a 
challenge  and  a  humiliation  to  other  great  maritime 
nations.  The  prizes — power,  empire,  commerce, 
and  wealth — are  too  great  to  allow  the  challenge  to 
remain  unaccepted,  and  so  sure  as  time  rolls  on,  a 
transatlantic  Power,  if  not  a  European,  will  test  the 
question  of  this  maritime  supremacy.  Such  are  the 
elements  that  are  being  rapidly  evolved  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem  so  momentous  to  the  future 
of  England. 

Under  this  new  condition  in  the  relations  of  Britain 
to  other  nations,  the  alliance  of  those  great  com- 
munities of  loyal  British  subjects  must  be  of  increased 
importance  to  the  continued  stability  and  power 
of  the  empire.     If  need  be,  a  dozen  stalwart  sons 
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will  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  mistress  of  the 
seas.  They,  like  all  Britain's  offshoots,  must  be 
maritime  States.  One  already  in  her  mercantile 
marine  is  third  amongst  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth.  Her  fisheries  on  the  coasts,  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  on  her  inland  waters,  are  the  finest 
nursery  for  a  navy  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
conceive.  The  existence  of  such  powerful  and 
devoted  alHes  are  sure  not  to  be  forgotten  or  their 
importance  under-estimated  by  an  enemy  in  contem- 
plating the  contingency  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
In  striking  them  an  enemy  does  not  strike  any 
vulnerable  part,  nor  in  crushing  them  would  he 
weaken  the  seat  of  power  in  the  empire,  but  he 
would  scatter  his  own  force  and  waste  his  strength. 
It  would  be  to  these  islands  a  mere  tub  tossed  to  the 
infuriated  whale.  While  England  would  give  home 
thrusts,  the  attacks  upon  those  distant  shores  could 
decide  nothing. 

In  contrast  with  the  assertions  of  a  narrow-minded 
class  of  writers,  that  the  colonies  bring  weakness  to 
England,  and  involve  her  in  war — assertions  at 
variance  with  every  fact  in  her  colonial  history — we 
have  the  recorded  opinions  of  many  statesmen  of  the 
largest  experience,  that  these  dependencies  add  im- 
mensely to  the  moral  influence  of  the  nation,  and 
even  save  her  from  war.      The  Trent  affair  is  an 
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example  in  point.  No  case  could  have  occurred 
which  would  more  forcibly  illustrate  this.  An 
English  mail  steamer  is  boarded  on  the  high  seas, 
her  passengers  and  mails  seized  and  carried  off  by 
an  American  man-of-war.  The  aggressor  is  compli- 
mented by  his  government,  and  honoured  and  feted 
by  his  countrymen,  who  declare,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  that  they  will  and  must  sustain  the  act.  To 
the  attitude  assumed  by  the  North  American  pro- 
vinces, English  statesmen  attributed  the  preservation 
of  peace.  It  will  suffice  here  to  quote  Earl  Derby 
in  commenting  on  the  speech  from  the  throne  in 
1862,  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  English 
statesmen. 

'  While  I  give  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  fullest 
credit  for  the  firm  and  temperate  manner  in  which 
they  made  their  demand  and  sent  out  those  rein- 
forcements which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  allegiance  of  our  colonies,  I  rejoice  to  find 
that  in  the  speech  justice  has  been  done  to  the  spirit 
and  unanimity  with  which  all  classes  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  the  North  American  provinces  have 
come  forward  and  shown  their  determination  at  all 
hazards — and  the  hazard  of  war  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  fallen  on  themselves — to  maintain 
their  allegiance  [this  they  have  always  done — re- 
spected their  oath  in  1775,  defended  themselves  in 
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1812-15,  in  1837,  etc.],  and  to  support  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  British  Crown.  If  there  be  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  will  tend  to  confirm 
the  good  understanding  and  peaceable  relations  that 
now  exist  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  knowledge  they  must  now  have  re- 
ceived of  the  utter  delusion  under  which  those  per- 
sons within  the  States  have  laboured,  that  Canada 
and  the  North  American  provinces  were  eager  for 
annexation  with  the  States,  and  to  sever  their  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain  [what,  in  their  whole  his- 
tory, could  be  referred  to  in  proof  of  such  assump- 
tions ?],  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain 
would  never  venture  upon  a  war  with  America,  be- 
cause she  would  always  fear  the  willing,  annexation 
of  Canada.  That  delusion  is,  I  hope,  now  dissi- 
pated for  ever,  and  its  dissipation  will  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  our  future  relations  with  America, 
and  tend  to  secure  us  against  the  dangers  of  war  with 
that  country.'     [Hansard^  1862.) 

Lord  DufFerin,  in  moving  the  address,  in  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  on  February  6,  1862, 
expresses,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  fol- 
lowing opinion : — 

'  No  one  can  have  failed  to  remark  with  extreme 
satisfaction  the  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  which  has 
been  evoked  in  Canada  by  the  prospect  of  an  Ame- 
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rican  war.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  with  an 
unanimity  of  sentiment  which  could  not  have  been 
exceeded  in  this  country,  with  the  certainty  of 
having  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  formidable  attack 
along  a  comparatively  unguarded  frontier,  the  Cana- 
dian people  manifested  an  amount  of  energy  and 
determination  which  has  well  merited  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  the  mother  country.  From  henceforth 
the  loyalty  of  Canada  is  as  completely  estabHshed  as 
that  of  Middlesex  or  Kent.' 

Even  the  '  poor  Irish  emigrants  formed  themselves 
into  regiments  for  the  defence  of  their  Queen  and  for 
the  protection  of  her  empire.'     {Hansard^  1862.) 

The  old  British  colonists  in  America  considered 
themselves  not  as  parts  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain 
within  the  legislative  power  of  Parliament,  but  as 
dependants  of  the  British  Crown,  the  King  being 
their  supreme  and  sovereign  lord.  They  had  no 
direct  political  connection  with  each  other,  their 
relations  being  those  of  independent  States.  They 
claimed  that  they  carried  with  them  and  enjoyed  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects  and  the 
benefit  of  the  common  law  of  England  ;  and  '  their 
legislatures,'  says  ^iorj  {Com.  i.  110),  '  exercised  the 
authority  to  abrogate  every  part  of  the  common  law 
except  that  which  united  the  colonies  to  the  parent 
State  by  the  general  ties  of  allegiance  and  depen- 
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(lency,  and  every  part  of  the  statute  law  except  those 
Acts  of  Parhament  which  expressly  prescribed  rules 
for  the  colonies.' 

All  these  infant  States  estabhshed  local  govern- 
ments for  themselves,  one  branch  of  which  consisted 
of  representatives  of  the  burgesses  freely  chosen, 
although  no  provision  was  made  in  the  first  charters 
for  a  legislature,  except  in  that  of  Maryland. 

At  a  very  early  ^period  these  American  settle- 
ments, especially  those  under  proprietary  and  charter 
governments,  claimed  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  could 
bind  them  without  their  own  consent.  Massachusetts, 
as  early  as  1640,  opposed  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  Parliament.  In  this  spirit  she  disregarded 
and  evaded  the  Navigation  Act  of  1651,  and  in  1679 
declared,  in  an  address  to  the  Crown,  that  'those 
acts  were  an  invasion  of  the  rights,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  in  the  colo- 
nies, they  not  being  represented  in  Parliament.' 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  those  young  com- 
munities Hved  almost  as  free  from  the  control  of 
Parhament  as  if  they  had  been — which,  in  fact,  they 
virtually  were — independent  States.  They  made  war 
and  peace,  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Indians.  Their  loyalty  was  unquestioned. 
They  regarded  themselves  as  British  subjects,  having 
one  common  interest,  and  forming  one  empire  with 
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the  people  of  these  islands,  owing  a  common  alle- 
giance to  one  and  the  same  sovereign.  The  struggle 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown  under  the 
Stuarts  necessarily  secured  their  sympathy  for  the 
Commons ;  and  while  they  looked  upon  Parliament 
as  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1766,  says,  as  the  bulwark  of  their 
liberties,  yet  they  were  extremely  jealous  of  any  in- 
terference from  it,  denying  its  authority,  and  even 
refusing  any  favours  from  it,  on  the  ground  that 
such  an  act  might  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  Parhament  over  them. 

ParHament,  in  1766,  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
foundation  of  the  first  governments  in  those  infant 
States,  declared  that  '  the  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America  are  subordinate  unto  and  dependent  upon 
the  Crown  and  ParHament  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the 
King,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Parhament, 
hath  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and 
statutes  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.' 

The  New  England  States,  forced  by  superior  power, 
finally  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Parliament  to 
regulate  trade  and  commerce,  but  denied  it  in  regard 
to  taxation  and  their  internal  affairs  ;  and  in  1768, 
Massachusetts,  the  centre  and  leading  State  of  New 
England,  in  a  circular  to  the  other  colonies,  admitted 
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'  that  His  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Parliament  is  the 
supreme  legislative  power  over  the  whole  empire,' 
but  claimed  that,  as  British  subjects,  they  could  not 
be  taxed  without  their  own  consent.  {Story,  i.  130.) 
The  southern  colonies  maintained  the  same  view.  In 
the  Pennsylvania  charter  an  express  reservation  was 
made  of  the  power  of  taxation,  yet  it  was  contended 
that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  exercise  it.  The 
Congress  of  Nine  States,  assembled  at  New  York  in 
1765,  admitted  that  '  Parliament  was  the  supreme 
legislature  of  the  whole  empire,  and  as  such  had  an 
undoubted  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  colonies,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  our  essential  interests,'  while 
they  declared — and  this  was  the  object  of  the  con- 
gress— '  that  no  taxes  ever  have  been,  or  can  be,  con- 
stitutionally imposed  upon  them  but  by  their  respec- 
tive legislatures.'  (Id.  131.)  But  after  the  passage 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1765,  the  authority  of  Parha- 
ment  began  again  to  be  disputed,  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ignores  its  very  existence,  and  treats 
the  acts  of  oppression  there  named  as  the  acts  of  the 
Elng,  in  combination  '  with  others,'  for  the  overthrow 
of  their  liberties. 

From  their  origin  to  their  revolution  the  old  Ame- 
rican colonies  manifested  in  all  their  history  a  sincere 
attachment  to  the  throne.  Only  in  their  contest  with 
ParUament  could  their  loyalty  be  called  in  question, 
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and  this  chiefly  during  the  twenty  years  preceding 
1775.  In  that  struggle  they  considered  that  their 
rights  and  Hberties  were  invaded.  Parhament  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time  in  wringing  from  them  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  authority,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
allegiance.  Communities  virtually  independent,  and 
having  their  own  legislatures,  could  not  see  the  jus- 
tice of  yielding  obedience  to  the  enactments  of  a 
Parhament  in  whose  councils  they  were  not  repre- 
sented. 

The  history  of  all  the  great  British  colonies  of  the 
present  day  teaches  the  same  lesson — discontent — 
and  sometimes  rebelhon,  growing  out  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament.  The  clergy-reserves  and 
rectories  of  Canada,  the  tariffs  of  all  the  North 
American  provinces,  the  convict  question  of  Australia, 
and  the  control  of  the  aborigines  of  South  Africa 
and  New  Zealand,  are  all  instances  in  which  the 
meddling  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  assumptions 
of  Parliament,  have  worked  nothing  but  mischief. 
Why  then  should  this  policy  be  pursued?  Those 
great  and  thriving  communities  of  English  origin, 
having  their  own  legislatures,  if  worthy  of  self- 
government,  cannot  submit  to  the  assumption  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  a  legislature  in  which  they 
are  not  represented.  And  if  that  power  is  never  to 
be  exercised,  as  it  cannot  be  over  any  of  those  great 
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communities,  why  is  it  retained  ?  Is  it  as  an  emblem 
of  -power,  and  a  badge  of  submission  ?  In  theory- 
Parliament  is  omnipotent  over  the  whole  empire ;  in 
theory,  then,  a  colonial  government,  however  com- 
plete, can  be  no  more  than  municipal. 

There  would  remain  as  the  basis  of  union  between 
the  parent  State  and  those  great  countries  abroad, 
a  common  allegiance  to  the  throne — ^the  fountain  of 
honour  and  the  emblem  of  power.  Each  would 
have  its  own  legislature  independent  of  aU  others 
within  its  own  boundary.  The  questions  of  peace 
and  war  would  necessarily  rest  with  the  British 
cabinet,  giving  due  attention  to  the  opinions  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  ministry,  of  those  members  of  the 
empire  more  especially  affected  by  the  policy  of  the 
central  authority.  Some  of  those  colonies  will 
speedily  rise  to  great  power.  Their  populations  are 
sensitive  to  an  extreme  on  every  question  affecting 
their  independence.  Any  remaining  bond  of  union 
with  the  throne  or  the  Parhament  which  would  re- 
mind them  that  they  were  not  in  every  respect  on 
anequahty  with  their  fellow-subjects  of  these  islands 
could  but  weaken  the  connection.  An  empire  so 
varied,  so  extended,  and  composed  of  parts  having 
such  diverse  interests,  will  have  .naturally  too  many 
elements  of  dissolution  without  creating  artificial 
ones.     If  the  Crown  is  to  hold  all  in  allegiance,  the 
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crown  must  be  to  all  the  same.  The  relation  must 
be  of  the  simplest  nature.  The  danger  will  arise 
from  the  interference  of  Parliament  and  its  ministers 
in  matters  beyond  their  proper  jurisdiction,  and  they 
must  relax  their  hold  of  the  distant  members,  that 
the  crown  may  increase  it. 

Complaint  is  even  now  made  by  the  great  organs 
of  pubhc  opinion,*  that  the  policy  of  the  empire  is 
controlled,  not  by  those  who  bear  the  burdens  of 
state,  but  by  those  whose  circumstances  exempt 
them  from  taxation,  while  their  numbers  make  them 
all-powerful  at  the  polls.  The  first  step  was  taken 
in  1832  towards  a  greatly  extended  franchise — 
towards,  in  effect,  universal  suffrage  ;  for  to  this  the 
movement  inevitably  tends.  The  anomahes  which 
exist  in  the  English  representative  system  are  no 
doubt  in  part  susceptible  of  adjustment  without 
shifting  the  basis  of  it.  But  a  measure  limited  to 
the  more  equal  representation  of  numbers,  in  the 
various  constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
would  not  satisfy  the  advocates  for  the  extension  of 
the  franchise.  Universal  suffrage,  or  even  the  lower- 
ing of  the  money  qualification  of  the  voter,  would 
be  a  very  different  thing  in  England  with  50  per 
cent,  of  the  population  civic,  and  in  the  British 
provinces  with  only  20  to  30  per  cent,  civic,  and  70 

*  Times,  August  12,  1864. 
P     . 
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to  80  agricultural ;  and  this  agricultural  population 
owners  of  the  land  they  cultivate,  and  accustomed 
in  their  municipalities  to  representative  institutions. 
Such  agricultural  population  is,  too,  a  highly  con- 
servative population,  well  educated,  and  owners  of 
farms  of  100  to  200  acres.  In  England  the  majority 
of  the  voters  would  be  made  up  of  one  interest — 
the  trading,  manufacturing,  and  commercial.  Nor 
is  the  most  dangerous  feature  in  a  low  franchise  or 
universal  suffrage,  that  every  man  may  vote;  but 
that  in  such  a  state  those  having  the  lowest  qualifica- 
tion, and  especially  the  ignorant  and  violent,  are  sure 
to  be  at  the  polls,  and  this  very  circumstance  keeps 
away  the  men  of  retiring  habits.  The  elected  become 
more  and  more  the  representatives  of  violence  and 
ignorance. 

The  lowering  the  money  qualification  from  £10 
to  £6  would  reach  not  more  than  240,000  out  of 
the  4,000,000  of  the  unrepresented,  and  those  by  no 
means  the  most  intelhgent.  A  large  class  amongst 
professional  men — clerks,  writers,  &c. — would  still 
be  left  out.  To  give  universal  suffrage — to  which  all 
arguments  founded  upon  an  a  priori  right  tend,  and 
the  favourite  argument  of  the  advocates  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise — ^would  be  to  add  4,000,000  of 
voters,  mostly  from  one  class.  This  would  virtually 
disfranchise  the  1,000,000,  the  most  intelhgent  and 
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wealthy — the  tax-payers — to  whom  the  right  is  now 
restricted.  In  contradistinction  to  this  unreasoning 
cry  for  manhood  and  even  womanhood*  suffrage,  the 
delegates  from  all  the  provinces,  in  their  councils  on 
the  confederation  of  British  America,  were  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  that  the  franchise  should 
be  raised  instead  of  lowered  ;  and  this  in  countries 
where  70  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  owners  of 
the  estates  on  which  they  vote. 

If  complaint  is  now  made  of  the  too  great 
influence  of  one  class  of  voterSjf  the  grounds  of  such 
complaints  must  be  stronger  in  the  future.  This 
class  will  dictate  the  policy  of  the  empire — the 
policy,  too,  towards  the  colonies,  and  over  British 
subjects  even  better  qualified  than  the  dictators  to 
take  part  in  representative  government.  Parlia- 
ment is  said  to  be  the  most  renowned  of  debating 
clubs,  and  every  minister  knows  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  within  due  bounds  the  abundant  liberty  of 
speech  on  all  questions  of  foreign  and  colonial 
policy.'  The  unjust  strictures,  the  careless  yet  un- 
generous allusions  to  colonial  affairs,  embitter  the 
relations.  The  colonists,  youthful  as  they  are  re- 
presented to  be,  show  more  prudence  in  their  dis- 

*  Address  of  J.  S.  Mill  to  Electors  of  Westminster,  April  1865. 
I  Times,  August  12,  1864. 
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cussions,  as  every  unfavourable  allusion  to  Parliament 
is  by  common  consent  a  forbidden  topic,  unless, 
indeed,  when  called  forth  in  reply  to  what  has 
already  been  said  by  Lords  or  Commons. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  in  1763  did  more  than 
all  other  agencies  or  causes  combined  to  embitter 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  not  even  excepting  the 
odious  stamp  and  tea  taxes.  '  We  are  cowards,  are 
we  ? '  was  the  retort  of  the  militia  at  Bunker's  Hill,  as 
they  pressed  upon  the  British  troops.  This  reproach — 
some  thoughtless  expression  in  Parliament — against 
the  colonists  was  remembered  in  the  heat  of  battle 
even  more  vividly  than  the  acts  of  oppression  which 
had  caused  them  to  rebel. 

The  new  confederation  of  British  provinces  in 
North  America — Canada  and  the  maritime  colonies — 
embraces  chiefly  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Great  Lakes,  and  covers  an  area  of  450,000  square 
miles — as  large  as  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  or 
eight  times  the  area  of  England.  It  hes  in  the  most 
favoured  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  from  latitude  42° 
to  the  Laurentine  chain  of  mountains,  which  divide 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
falhng  into  Hudson's  Bay.  This  is  now  its  assumed 
limits.  But  Canada,  as  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1763,  extends  from  the  parallel  of  42°  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  embracing 
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more  than  half  of  the  American  continent ;  so  that 
the  new  government,  should  the  North- West  and 
the  Pacific  provinces  fall  into  the  scheme,  would 
rule  over  a  country  of  more  than  4,000,000  of 
square  miles,  and  larger  by  one  million  than  the 
American  Eepublic,  and  possessing  probably  as 
much  arable  land ;  for  the  vast  desert  in  that  re- 
public from  the  Mississippi  to  near  the  Pacific  may 
be  set  off  against  the  frozen  regions  in  British  Ame- 
rica. Neither  on  nor  around  the  arid  American 
desert  is  there  any  compensation  for  the  barren 
waste,  while  the  waters  that  wash  the  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  Northern  confederation  swarm  with 
the  most  prolific  fisheries,  from  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland and  the  shores  of  Labrador  through  the 
innumerable  islands,  bays,  and  inlets  of  the  three  great 
oceans  that  encircle  British  America,  to  Vancouver's, 
the  queen  of  the  Pacific.  As  high  as  latitude  60°  in 
the  interior  '  wheat  is  grown  with  profit,'  and  where 
wheat  will  grow  we  have  a  climate  most  propitious 
to  the  cereals,  grasses,  and  root  crops,  and  most 
favourable  for  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  horse.  South 
of  latitude  60°  there  is  an  area  equal  to  all  Europe, 
and  on  the  very  northern  border  of  this  immense 
territory  '  wheat  grows  with  profit.'  That  there  is 
much  that  is  inhospitable  in  the  north  and  east  is  a 
necessity  ;  these  facts  are  referred  to  here  merely  to 
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show  the  great  extent  of  arable  land  throughout 
British  America,  offering  a  most  inviting  field  for  the 
surplus  population  of  the  old  world.  The  St. 
Lawrence,  with  its  gulf  and  great  lakes,  the  seat  of 
this  newly  consolidated  nation,  is  in  importance 
equal  to  the  Baltic,  and  waters  even  a  greater  and 
more  fertile  country.  The  largest  ocean  steamers 
ascend  to  Quebec,  500  miles  from  the  Atlantic ;  and 
those  drawing  twenty-two  feet  of  water,  to  Montreal. 
The  St.  Lawrence  canals,  with  a  lockage  of  230  feet, 
admit  vessels  of  600  tons  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  ocean ;  and  the  Welland  canal  (300 
feet  lockage  and  thirty  miles  long)  passes  vessels  of 
400  tons  to  the  Upper  Lakes.  This  gives  2000  miles 
of  inland  navigation,  with  oilly  some  fifty  miles  of 
canal,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  is  the  direct 
highway  to  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg and  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  new  confederation  would  be  formed  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances.  The  existence 
of  its  several  members  has  been  little  more  than  an 
embryo  existence.  To-day  it  is  a  nation  of  four 
milhons  of  people,  of  boundless  territory,  of  vast  and 
varied  resources,  with  a  climate  the  most  salubrious 
and  invigorating,  and  the  most  propitious  to  all  the 
valuable  products  of  the  temperate  zone,  which  here 
yield  the  husbandman  a  better  return  than  in  any  other 
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portion  of  the  American  continent.*  It  possesses  a 
trade  and  mercantile  marine  the  fourth,  if  not  the 
third,  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  2000  miles 
of  magnificent  inland  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  lakes,  exclusive  of  its  other  great  rivers  and 
smaller  lakes,  and  2500  miles  of  railway  ;  700,000 
men  between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  or 
half  a  million  of  able-bodied  men  from  eighteen  to 
forty-five,  and  70,000  sailors;  and  a  population 
accustomed  to  those  hardy  pursuits  peculiar  to  a 
country  of  vast  forests  abounding  in  game,  and  of 
great  rivers  and  lakes  swarming  with  fish. 

The  trade — imports  and  exports — of  the  con- 
federated provinces  amounted  in  1864  to  nearly 
thirty  milHons  sterhng  ;  with  five  million  tons  of 
shipping  on  the  sea,  and  seven  millions  on  the  inland 
lakes  in  the  Canadian  trade  alone.  The  revenue  for 
the  same  year  was  ^14,223,000  (nearly  £3,000,000), 
and  the  expenditure  ,§'13,350,000  ;  leaving  nearly 
one  milHon  dollars  surplus.  The  products  of  the  soil 
in  1860  were  estimated  at  >g'150,000,000  in  value, 
and  the  cultivated  lands  at  #1,500,000,000. 

At  the  antipodes  we  find  a  most  marvellous  de- 
velopment in  the  population  and  resources  of  those 
vigorous  British  communities  which  are  spreading 
themselves   over   that  continent  island.      The   first 

*  See  the  last  two  decennial  census  of  Canada  (1852  &  18G1). 
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permanent  British  settlement  in  Australia  was  com- 
posed of  850  convicts  with  their  mihtary  guard,  the 
governor  and  his  staff— about  1,100  persons  in  all. 
These  landed  at  Botany  Bay  in  January  1788,  four 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada.  At  the 
end  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  from  this  unpromis- 
ing beginning  we  have  in  Australia, including  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand,  seven  colonies,  with  a  population 
in  (1864)  of  little  less  than  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, in  an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles  ;  a  trade 
of  £50,000,000 ;  a  revenue  of  some  £7,000,000  ; 
30,000,000  of  sheep,  supplying  to  British  looms 
100,000,0001bs.  wool  annually  of  an  export  value  of 
£5,000,000  ;  4,000,000  of  homed  cattle ;  and  half  a 
million  of  horses.  These  great  results  have  been 
achieved  chiefly  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
The  complete  independence  of  these  great  com- 
munities of  Anglo-Saxons  can  be  only  a  question  of 
time.  Both  possess  vast  areas  of  the  most  fertile  soil 
and  boundless  mineral  wealth.  Their  rapid  develop- 
ment in  material  prosperity,  their  free  institutions, 
their  admirable  school  and  municipal  organizations, 
the 'energy  of  the  populations,  and  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  shown  in  moulding  their  political  fabrics, 
are  the  best  promise  of  the  future.  We  have  no 
example  in  history  of  better-governed  states.  Some 
of  them  were  at  first  encumbered  with  the  feudal 
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system,  and  other  establishments  of  a  past  age  and  a 
widely  different  civilization  ;  these  they  have  quietly 
rid  themselves  of,  without  endangering  the  peace  or 
well-being  of  society. 

The  thirteen  original  colonies  at  the  time  of  their 
revolt,  a  few  years  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Aus- 
traha,  Canada  West,  and  New  Brunswick,  had  a 
population  of  2,600,000.  At  the  last  census,  in  1860, 
they  were  30,000,000.  After  a  century  and  a  half 
from  their  foundation,  these  old  colonies  embraced  a 
population  of  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions. 
Upper  Canada  and  Australia,  eighty  years  after  their 
settlement,  have  each  a  million  and  a  half.  In  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  Canada,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  shown  a  more  rapid  increase  than  the 
republic  on  her  border.  From  the  past,  then,  we  are 
justified  in  the  inference  that  these  now  great  and 
flourishing  British  provinces  will  speedily  become 
populous  and  powerful  nations.  Of  their  conquest 
and  subjection  to  any  foreign  power  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  probability.  How  long  they  may 
remain  a  part  of  the  empire  that  planted  them  will 
depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  both.  An 
equality  in  rights  and  duties  would  seem  the  only 
basis  for  a  continued  union.  Each  must  be  willing 
to  bear  the  burdens  common  to  all.  The  throne 
might  then  long  continue  the  seat  of  empire,  the 
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emblem  of  power  and  the  fountain  of  honour,  equally 
to  every  member  of  this  great  family  of  nations. 

Great  maritime  powers  in  all  ages  have  had  colo- 
nial possessions,  larger  or  smaller.  This  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  one  legitimate  result  of  commerce ;  but 
after  being  established,  colonies,  as  we  have  shown, 
foster  that  commerce  more  than  other  countries. 
Ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  '  express  high  in- 
terests of  a  maritime  state.  If  commerce  called  into 
existence  the  shipping,  colonies  may  now  be  said  to 
be  the  chief  foster-mother  of  both,  and  we  might 
almost  reduce  the  motto  to  the  one  word  '  colonies.' 
The  chief  influence,  the  honour,  and  wealth  from  these 
fall  to  the  parent  state,  although  most  Enghsh  states- 
men are  slow  to  acknowledge  it.  These,  too,  lessen 
instead  of  increase  the  naval  expenditure,  the  chief 
of  which,  on  colonial  account,  is  for  the  naval  and 
mihtary  stations  at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  and 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies;  but  none  or  httle  where 
the  great  dependencies  of  the  crown  are.  Give  these 
up,  and  naval  stations  must  take  their  place. 

Earl  Grey  and  Earl  Derby  have  spoken  with  a 
frankness  and  generosity  on  the  important  services 
rendered  to  the  mother  country  by  the  colonies,  rare 
amongst  English  statesmen. 

'  The  British  colonial  empire  ought  to  be  main* 
tained,  principally  because  I  do  not  consider  that 
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the  nation  would  be  justified  in  throwing  off  the 
responsibihty  it  has  incurred  by  the  acquisition  of 
this  domiiiion,  and  because  I  beheve  that  much  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  this  country  depend  upon 
its  having  large  colonial  possessions  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  possession  of  a  number  of  steady 
allies  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  adds  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  any  nation.,  while  no  alliance  between  in- 
dependent states  can  be  so  close  and  intimate  as  the 
connection  which  unites  the  colonies  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  parts  of  the  great  British  Empire. 

'  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of 
a  nation  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  amount 
of  physical  force  it  can  command,  but  rests  in  no 
small  degree  upon  opinion  and  moral  influence ;  in 
this  respect  British  power  would  be  diminished  by 
the  loss  of  the  colonies  to  a  degree  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  tie  which  binds  together 
all  the  distant  and  different  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  so  that  their  united  strength  may  be  wielded 
for  the  common  protection,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
object  of  extreme  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
mother  country  and  her  dependencies.'  (Letter  1, 
p.  12.) 

Earl  Derby,  in  referring  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Trent  affair  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1862, 
spoke  specially  of  the  spirit  and   unanimity  with 
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which  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the 
North  American  provinces  had  come  forward  and 
shown  their  determination — exposed  as  they  were 
to  invasion,  and  sure  to  have  their  country  made 
the  battle-field — to  maintain  their  allegiance,  and  to 
support  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  British  crown. 
He  declared  that  if  there  be  any  one  thing  that  would 
tend  to  confirm  the  good  understanding  and  peace- 
able relations  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  it  was  the  knowledge  they  must  now  have 
received  of  the  utter  delusion  under  which  those 
persons  within  the  States  have  laboured,  that  Canada 
and  the  North  American  provinces  were  eager  for 
annexation  with  the  States,  and  that  Great  Britain 
would  never  venture  upon  a  war  with  America, 
because  she  would  fear  the  willing  annexation  of 
Canada.  That  delusion  was,  he  hoped,  dissipated  for 
ever,  and  its  dissipation  would  form  an  important 
element  in  our  relations  with  America,  and  tend 
to  secure  us  against  the  dangers  of  war. — [Hansard^ 
1862.) 

Carthage,  for  seven  centuries,  held  along  the  shores 
and  over  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  three 
hundred  cities  tributary  as  the  fruit  of  her  maritime 
supremacy,  and  Eome,  for  fise  centuries,  kept  in 
subjection  half  the  then  known  world.  Why  should 
the  influence  of  the  British  throne  be  less  over  com- 
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munities  of  similar  origin,  religion,  and  laws  than  was 
Carthage  with  her  navy,  and  Eome  with  her  army, 
over  the  discordant  elements  which  made  up  their 
empires  ?  In  no  Carthaginian  or  Eoman  sense  of 
citizenship  would  we  advocate  the  subjection  of  any 
member  of  the  empire  to  the  throne.  But,  with 
two  thousand  years'  experience  over  those  renowned 
states  from  which  to  draw  lessons  of  wisdom,  is  it 
impossible  to  find  a  basis  of  union  receiving  the  cor- 
dial consent  of  every  member  of  this  great  family  of 
nations,  as  enduring  a  foundation  of  empire  as  the 
flag  of  Carthage  or  the  spear  of  Eome  ? 

The  old  English  colonies  in  America  claimed  to 
be  absolutely  free  from  the  control  of  Parliament, 
and  only  submitted  finally  to  superior  power,  and  to 
an  assumption  that  caused  the  revolution.  Why 
should  not  every  member  of  this  great  family  of 
nations  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  throne, 
which  these  islands  now  sustain,  and  which  the  old 
colonies  claimed  ?  Each  would  have  its  own  inde- 
pendent Legislature,  absolute  within  its  own  domi- 
nions, but  owing  allegiance  to  the  same  sovereign. 
The  questions  of  peace  and  war  would  still  rest  with 
the  throne,  by  and  with  the  advice,  as  now,  of  the 
Imperial  ministry,  allowing  some  just  influence  to 
those  other  great  commonwealths  affected  by  such  de- 
cisions, or  which  in  case  of  war  should  contribute  their 
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reasonable  share.  Sucli  union  would  be  the  best 
guarantee  for  peace  withm  her  own  widely-extended 
dominions,  and  the  strongest  protection  against  in- 
sult or  assault  from  without.  The  high  objects  and  in- 
terests common  to  all  are  surely  motives  strong  enough 
to  cement  such  union.  At  all  events  it  would  be  wiser 
for  the  nation  to  fix  its  attention  upon  some  definite 
object  to  be  attained  in  the  relations  of  the  different 
members  of  the  empire,  than  to  leave  all  to  chance 
or  to  circumstances.  Commerce — the  controlHng 
genius,  if  not  the  Divinity  of  the  nation — is  now  the 
guiding  star  in  our  foreign  relations,  and  commerce 
is  blind  to  everything  but  its  own  interest ;  it  knows 
no  law  but  profit.  Why  then  should  not  the  states- 
men of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  colonies  seek 
some  sounder  principles  of  union,  equitable  to  all, 
and  promising  a  closer  and  more  enduring  connec- 
tion ?  Why  need  it  be  a  necessity  that  the  moment 
a  province  attains  independence  or  sufficient  strength 
to  stand  alone,  that  epoch  in  its  history  should  also 
be  the  epoch  of  its  entire  separation  from  the  em- 
pire ?  In  such  a  union  as  here  contemplated  Britain 
would  be  the  chief  gainer.  Here  would  rest  the 
executive  authority,  the  greatest  concentration  of 
wealth,  and  the  centre  of  her  now  vast  and  daily 
expanding  commerce. 

By  some  these  aspirations  may  be  looked  upon  as 
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the  offspring  of  the  imagination  only.  But  they  are 
not  mere  sentiments,  barren  of  good.  The  advance- 
ment of  man  in  all  that  is  connected  with  high 
civiHzation  and  the  amehoration  of  his  condition 
upon  the  earth,  is  sought  for  chiefly  in  the  histories 
of  the  great  empires  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Even  the  Greeks,  although  broken  up  during  a 
part  of  their  history  into  small  commonwealths, 
were  a  numerous  and  powerful  people,  and  for  a 
time  the  ruling  race. 

If  it  be  a  sentiment  to  wish  to  retain  under 
one  government  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
that  make  up  the  British  Empire,  it  is  a  noble  senti- 
ment. The  rulers,  who  would  be  chiefly  those  of 
our  own  race  in  every  part  of  those  vast  dominions, 
would  meet  with  many  and  great  occasions  to  call 
into  play  the  highest  qualities  of  the  statesman. 
Then  none  will  deny  the  good  influence  of  such  a 
connection  upon  the  numerous  and  diverse  races 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  that  are  brought  into 
intimate  union  with  a  great  Christian  nation  ;  with  a 
people  who,  more  than  any  others,  have  learned  to 
unite  good  government  with  ample  liberty. 

Many  questions  will,  no  doubt,  arise  to  disturb  the 
relations  between  the  parent  State  and  the  distant 
members  of  the  empire.  Some  of  these  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  they  may 
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be  expected  to  reappear  in  our  future  history  under 
new  modifications. 

The  disputes  growing  out  of  the  rights  claimed  by 
parhament,  and  resisted  by  the  old  colonies,  ended 
in  the  American  revolution  of  1775.  Again  and 
again,  since  that  period,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
enforce  the  same  abstract  theory,  the  omnipotence  of 
parliament,  over  every  part  of  the  empire.  This 
right  has  been  assumed,  even  in  local  matters,  since 
the  granting  of  parhamentary  governments  to  the 
colonies. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  whole  empire  now  con- 
ducted by  the  crown  and  parliament,  can  scarcely 
remain  unquestioned  under  all  circumstances  when 
those  now  young  commonwealths  shall  have  become 
populous  and  powerful  states.  Involved  in  this  is 
the  question  of  defence,  for  while  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment may  draw  the  colonies  into  war  against  their 
will  and  against  their  interests,  she  must  hold  herself 
responsible  for  the  results  of  her  diplomacy. 

But  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests, 
the  most  powerful  and  active  interests  in  England, 
have  the  chief  influence  in  the  home  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation  ;  and  these  are  the  classes  which 
have  least  sympathy  with  our  colonial  empire. 

The  questions  of  the  customs  and  revenue,  the 
fine   lines  drawn  between   protective  and   revenue 
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tariffs,  must  bring,  as  they  have  brought,  the  policy 
of  the  new  and  the  old  societies  into  conflict.  A 
country  overburdened  with  population,  having  a  vast 
accumulated  wealth,  and  seeking  not  to  estabhsh 
manufactories  and  other  industries,  but  to  find  mar- 
kets for  her  products,  can  but  imperfectly  understand 
the  condition  of  those  communities  whose  wants  are 
the  reverse  of  these.  England,  agricultural,  would 
have  a  population  of  scarcely  5,000,000 ;  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  England  has  20,000,000. 
New  England,  too,  with  her  rocky  and  barren  soil,  is 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  part  of  the  Eepublic. 
High  tariffs  have  attracted  capital  and  labour ; 
manufactures  and  commerce  have  followed.  These 
again  create  further  demand  for  labour.  During 
the  last  seven  years  more  than  three  milhons  of 
immigrants  have  landed  at  New  York  alone.  Such 
additional  populations  react  favourably  upon  the 
agricultural,  create  local  markets,  and  help  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  state. 

Those  young  countries,  with  their  vast  territories 
of  the  richest  soil,  now  unoccupied,  seeking  labour 
and  capital  to  utilize  the  undeveloped  resources  of 
their  mines  and  fisheries,  their  forests  and  fields, 
cannot  remain  uninfluenced  by  such  examples  of 
prosperity  in  states  possessing  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  their  own. 

Q 
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Resolutions  adopted  at  a  Conference  of  Delegates  from 
the  Provinces  of  Canada^  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Colonies  of  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  held  at  the  City  of  Quebec, 
lOth  October  1864,  as  the  Basis  of  a  proposed  Con- 
federation of  those  Provinces  and  Colonies. 

1.  The  best  interests  and  present  and  future  prosperity 
of  British  North  America  will  be  promoted  by  a  federal 
union  under  the  Crown  of  Grreat  Britain,  provided  such 
union  can  be  effected  on  principles  just  to  the  several 
provinces. 

2.  In  the  federation  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  the  system  of  government  best  adapted  under 
existing  circumstances  to  protect  the  diversified  interests 
of  the  several  provinces  and  secure  efficiency,  harmony,  and 
permanency  in  the  working  of  the  union — would  be  a 
general  government  charged  with  matters  of  common  in- 
terest to  the  whole  country,  and  local  governments  for 
each  of  the  Canadas  and  for  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  charged  with 
the  control  of  local  matters  in  their  respective  sections — 
provision  being  made  for  the  admission  into  the  union  on 
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equitable  terms  of  Newfoundland,  the  North-West  Terri- 
tory, British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver. 

3.  In  framing  a  constitution  for  the  general  government, 
the  Conference,  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
connection  with  the  mother  country,  and  to  the  promotion 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  these  provinces,  de- 
sire to  follow  the  model  of  the  British  constitution,  so  far 
as  our  circumstances  will  permit. 

4.  The  executive  authority  or  government  shall  be 
vested  in  the  sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  be  administered  according  to  the 
well-understood  principles  of  the  British  constitution  by 
the  sovereign  personally,  or  by  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign  duly  authorized. 

5.  The  sovereign  or  representative  of  the  sovereign  shall 
be  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  militia 

forces. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  general  legislature  or  parliament  for 

the  federated  provinces,  composed  of  a  Legislative  Council 
and  a  House  of  Commons. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Legislative  Council, 
the  federated  provinces  shall  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  three  divisions — 1st,  Upper  Canada;  2nd,  Lower  Canada; 
3rd,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island, — each  di\dsion  with  an  equal  representation  in  the 
Legislative  Council. 

8.  Upper  Canada  shall  be  represented  in  the  Legislative 
Council  by  twenty-four  members,  Lower  Canada  by  twenty- 
four  members,  and  the  three  maritime  provinces  by  twenty- 
four  members,  of  which  Nova  Scotia  shall  have  ten.  New 
Brunswick,  ten,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  four  members. 

9.  The  colony  of  Newfoundland  shall  be  entitled  to 
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enter  the  proposed  union,  with  a  representation  in  the 
Legislative  Council  of  four  members. 

10.  The  North -West  Territory,  British  Columbia,  and 
Vancouver  shall  be  admitted  into  the  union,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  parliament  of  the  federated  provinces 
shall  deem  equitable,  and  as  shall  receive  the  assent  of  Her 
Majesty;  and  in  the  case  of  the  province  of  British  Colum- 
bia or  Vancouver,  as  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  legislature 
of  such  province. 

11.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  under  the  great  seal  of  the  general 
government,  and  shall  hold  office  during  life :  if  any  legis- 
lative councillor  shall,  for  two  consecutive  sessions  of  par- 
liament, fail  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  said  council,  his 
seat  shall  thereby  become  vacant. 

12.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  shall  be 
British  subjects  by  birth  or  naturalization,  of  the  full  age 
of  thirty  years,  shall  possess  a  continuous  real  property 
qualification  of  four  thousand  dollars  over  and  above  all 
encumbrances,  and  shall  be  and  continue  worth  that  sum 
over  and  above  their  debts  and  liabilities,  but  in  the  case 
of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  property 
may  be  either  real  or  personal. 

13.  If  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  qualification  of 
a  legislative  councillor,  the  same  shall  be  determined  by 
the  council. 

14.  The  first  selection  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  shall  be  made,  except  as  regards  Prince 
Edward  Island,  from  the  legislative  councils  of  the  various 
provinces,  so  far  as  a  sufficient  number  be  found  qualified 
and  willing  to  serve ;  such  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown  at  the  recommendation  of  the  general  executive 
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government,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  respective  local 
governments,  and  in  such  nomination  due  regard  shall  be 
had  to  the  claims  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Opposition  in  each  province,  so  that  all  political 
parties  may  as  nearly  as  possible  be  fairly  represented. 

15.  The  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  (unless  other- 
wise provided  by  parliament)  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown  from  among  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  shall  hold  office  during  pleasure,  and  shall  only  be 
entitled  to  a  casting  vote  on  an  equality  of  votes. 

16.  Each  of  the  twenty-four  legislative  councillors  repre- 
senting Lower  Canada  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
general  legislature,  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  one  of 
the  twenty-four  electoral  divisions  mentioned  in  Schedule 
A  of  chapter  first  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Canada, 
and  such  councillor  shall  reside  or  possess  his  qualification 
in  the  division  he  is  appointed  to  represent. 

17.  The  basis  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  be  population,  as  determined  by  the  official  census 
every  ten  years:  and  the  number  of  members  at  first  shall 
be  194,  distributed  as  follows: — 


Upper  Canada 

82 

Lower  Canada 

65 

Nova  Scotia    .... 

19 

New  Brunswick 

15 

Newfoundland 

8 

and  Prince  Edward  Island 

5 

18.  Until  the  official  census  of  1871  has  been  made  up, 
there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  number  of  representatives 
from  the  several  sections. 

19.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  census  of 
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1871,  and  immediately  after  every  decennial  census  there- 
after, the  representation  from  each  section  in  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  be  re-adjusted  on  the  basis  of  population. 

20.  For  the  purpose  of  such  re-adjustments,  Lower 
Canada  shall  always  be  assigned  sixty-five  members,  and 
each  of  the  other  sections  shall  at  each  re-adjustment  re- 
ceive, for  the  ten  years  then  next  succeeding,  the  number 
of  members  to  which  it  will  be  entitled  on  the  same  ratio 
of  representation  to  population  as  Lower  Canada  will  enjoy 
according  to  the  census  last  taken  by  having  sixty-five 
members. 

21.  No  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers returned  by  any  section,  unless  its  population  shall 
have  decreased  relatively  to  the  population  of  the  whole 
union,  to  the  extent  of  five  per  centum. 

22.  In  computing  at  each  decennial  period  the  number 
of  members  to  which  each  section  is  entitled,  no  fractional 
parts  shall  be  considered,  unless  when  exceeding  one  half 
the  number  entitling  to  a  member,  in  which  case  a  mem- 
ber shall  be  given  for  each  such  fractional  part. 

23.  The  legislature  of  each  province  shall  divide  such 
province  into  the  proper  number  of  constituencies,  and 
define  the  boundaries  of  each  of  them. 

24.  The  local  legislature  of  each  province  may,  from 
time  to  time,  alter  the  electoral  districts  for  the  purposes  of 
representation  in  such  local  legislature,  and  distribute  the 
representatives  to  which  the  province  is  entitled,  in  any 
manner  such  legislature  may  think  fit. 

25.  The  number  of  members  may  at  any  time  be  in- 
creased by  the  general  parliament,  regard  being  had  to 
the  proportionate  rights  then  existing. 

26.  Until  provisions  are  made  by  the  general  parliament, 
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all  the  laws  wliicli,  at  the  date  of  the  proclamation  consti- 
tuting the  union,  are  in  force  in  the  provinces  respectively, 
relating  to  the  qualification  and  disqualification  of  any 
person  to  be  elected  or  to  sit  or  vote  as  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  in  the  said  provinces  respectively — and  relating 
to  the  qualification  or  disqualification  of  voters,  and  to  the 
oaths  to  be  taken  by  voters,  and  to  retiurning  officers  and 
their  powers  and  duties — and  relating  to  the  proceedings 
at  elections — and  to  the  period  during  which  such  elec- 
tions may  be  continued,  and  relating  to  the  trial  of  con- 
troverted elections,  and  the  proceedings  incident  thereto, 
and  relating  to  the  vacating  of  seats  of  members  and  to 
the  issuing  and  execution  of  new  writs  in  case  of  any  seat 
being  vacated  otherwise  than  by  a  dissolution,—  shall  re- 
spectively apply  to  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  places  situate  in  those  provinces 
respectively. 

27.  Every  House  of  Commons  shall  continue  for  five 
years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  writs  choosing  the 
same,  and  no  longer,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  sooner 
prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the  governor. 

28.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  the  general  parliament 
once  at  least  in  every  year,  so  that  a  period  of  twelve 
calendar  months  shall  not  intervene  between  the  last  sit- 
ting of  the  general  parliament  in  one  session  and  the  first 
sitting  thereof  in  the  next  session. 

29.  The  general  parliament  shall  have  power  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  the 
federated  provinces  (saving  the  sovereignty  of  England), 
and  especially  laws  respecting  the  following  subjects :  — 

1.  The  public  debt  and  property. 

2.  The  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce. 
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3.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  duties  of  customs  on 

imports  and  exports,  except  on  exports  of  timber, 
logs,  masts,  spars,  deals,  and  sawn  lumber,  and  of 
coal  and  other  minerals. 

4.  TJje  imposition  or  regulation  of  excise  duties. 

5.  The  raising  of  money  by  all  or  any  other  modes  or 

systems  of  taxation. 

6.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  public  credit. 

7.  Postal  service. 

8.  Lines  of  steam  or  other  ships,  railways,  canals,  and 

other  works,  connecting  any  two  or  more  of  the 
provinces  together  or  extending  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  province. 

9.  Lines    of   steamships   between  the  federated  pro- 

vinces and  other  countries. 
10.  Telegraphic  communication  and  the  incorporation 

of  telegraph  companies. 
IL  All   such  works   as   shall,  although   lying  wholly 

within  any  province,  be  specially  declared  by  the 

Acts  authorising   them  to  be   for   the   general 

advantage. 

12.  The  census. 

13.  Militia — military  and  naval  service  and  defence. 

14.  Beacons,  buoys,  and  lighthouses. 

15.  Navigation  and  shipping. 

16.  Quarantine. 

17.  Sea  coast  and  inland  fisheries. 

18.  Ferries  between  any  province  and  a  foreign  country, 

or  between  any  two  provinces. 

19.  Currency  and  coinage. 

20.  Banking,  incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  issue  of 

paper  money. 
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21.  Savings  banks. 

22.  Weights  and  measures. 

23.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

24.  Interest. 

25.  Legal  tender. 

26.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency. 

27.  Patents  of  invention  and  discovery. 

28.  Copyrights. 

29.  Indians  and  lands  reserved  for  the  Indians. 

30.  Naturalization  and  aliens. 

31.  Marriage  and  divorce. 

32.  The  criminal  law,  excepting  the  constitution  of 

Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  but  including 
procedure  in  criminal  matters. 

33.  Eendering  uniform  all  or  any  of  the  laws  relative 

to  property  and  civil  rights  in  Upper  Canada, 
^=^  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland, 

and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  rendering  uni- 
form the  procedure  of  all  or  any  of  the  courts 
in  these  provinces ;  but  any  statute  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  have  no  force  or  authority  in  any 
province  until  sanctioned  by  the  legislature 
thereof. 

34.  The  establishment  of  a  General  Court  of  Appeal 

for  the  federated  provinces. 

35.  Immigration. 

36.  Agriculture. 

37.  And  generally  respecting  all  matters  of  a  general 

character,  not  specially  and  exclusively  re- 
served for  the  local  governments  and  legisla- 
tures. 
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30.  The  general  government  and  parliament  shall  have 
all  powers  necessary  or  proper  for  performing  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  federated  provinces,  as  part  of  the  British 
empire,  to  foreign  countries,  arising  under  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  such  countries. 

31.  The  general  parliament  may  also,  from  time  to  time, 
establish  additional  courts,  and  the  general  government 
may  appoint  judges  and  officers  thereof,  when  the  same 
shall  appear  necessary  or  for  the  public  advantage,  in 
order  to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  parliament. 

32.  All  courts,  judges,  and  officers  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces shall  aid,  assist,  and  obey  the  general  government  in 
the  exercise  of  its  rights  and  powers,  and  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  held  to  be  courts,  judges,  and  officers  of  the  gene- 
ral government. 

33.  The  general  government  shall  appoint  and  pay  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  in  each  province,  and  of  the 
county  courts  .of  Upper  Canada,  and  parliament  shall  fix 
their  salaries. 

34.  Until  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  of  Upper  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  the  judges  of  these  provinces  appointed  by 
the  general  government  shall  be  selected  from  their  re- 
spective bars. 

35.  The  judges  of  the  courts  of  Lower  Canada  shall  be 
selected  from  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada. 

36.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  now  receiving 
salaries  shall  be  paid  by  the  general  government. 

37.  The  judges  of  the  superior  courts  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall  be  removable  only 
on  the  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 
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Local  Government, 

38.  For  each  of  the  provinces  there  shall  be  an  executive 
officer,  styled  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Grovernor  General  in  council,  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  federated  provinces,  during  pleasure: 
such  pleasure  not  to  be  exercised  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  five  years,  except  for  cause:  such  cause  to  be 
communicated  in  writing  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  im- 
mediately after  the  exercise  of  the  pleasure  as  aforesaid, 
and  also  by  message  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  within 
the  first  week  of  the  first  session  afterwards. 

39.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  each  province  shall  be 
paid  by  the  general  government. 

40.  In  undertaking  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  lieutenant 
governors,  the  Conference  does  not  desire  to  prejudice  the 
claim  of  Prince  Edward  Island  upon  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment for  the  amount  now  paid  for  the  salary  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  thereof. 

41.  The  local  government  and  legislature  of  each  pro- 
vince shall  be  constructed  in  such  manner  as  the  existing 
legislature  of  such  province  shall  provide. 

42.  The  local  legislatures  shall  have  power  to  alter  or 
amend  their  constitution  from  time  to  time. 

43.  The  local  legislatures  shall  have  power  to  make 
laws  respecting  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Direct  taxation  and  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the 

export  of  timber,  logs,  masts,  spars,  deals,  and 
sawn  lumber,  and  of  coals  and  other  minerals. 

2.  Borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  province. 

3.  The  establishment  and  tenure  of  local  offices,  and 

the  appointment  and  payment  of  local  officers. 
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4.  Agriculture. 

5.  Immigration. 

6.  Education ;  saving  the  rights  and  privileges  which 

the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority  in  both  Cana- 
das  may  possess  as  to  their  denominational  schools, 
at  the  time  when  the  union  goes  into  operation. 

7.  The  sale  and  management  of  public  lands,  excepting 

lands  belonging  to  the  general  government. 

8.  Sea  coast  and  inland  fisheries. 

9.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  management 

of  penitentiaries,  and  of  public  and  reformatory 
prisons. 

10.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  management 

of  hospitals,  asylums,  charities,  and  eleemosynary 
institutions. 

11.  Municipal  institutions. 

12.  Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other  licences. 

13.  Local  works. 

14.  The  incorporation  of  private  or  local   companies, 

except  such  as  relate  to  matters  assigned  to  the 
general  parliament. 

15.  Property  and  civil  rights,  excepting  those  portions 

thereof  assigned  to  the  general  parliament. 

16.  Inflicting  punishment  by  fine,  penalties,  imprison- 

ment, or  otherwise,  for  the  breach  of  laws  passed 
in  relation  to  any  subject  within  their  jurisdiction. 

17.  The  administration  of  justice,  including  the  consti- 

tution, maintenance,  and  organization  of  the 
courts — both  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  including  also  the  procedure  in  civil  matters. 

18.  And  generally  all   matters   of  a  private  or  local 

nature,  not  assigned  to  the  general  parliament. 
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44.  The  power  of  respiting,  reprieving,  and  pardoning 
prisoners  convicted  of  crimes,  and  of  commuting  and  re- 
mitting of  sentences  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  belongs  of 
right  to  the  Crown,  shall  be  administered  by  the  Lieutenant 
Grovernor  of  each  province  in  council,  subject  to  any  in- 
structions he  may  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the 
general  government,  and  subject  to  any  provisions  that 
may  be  made  in  this  behalf  by  the  general  parliament. 
[The  Secretary  of  Stat^  for  the  Colonies  wishes  this  power 
to  rest  in  the  Grovernor  Greneral.] 

Miscellaiieoiis. 

'  45.  In  regard  to  all  subjects  over  which  jurisdiction 
belongs  to  both  the  general  and  local  legislatures,  the  laws 
of  the  general  parliament  shall  control  and  supersede 
those  made  by  the  local  legislature,  and  the  latter  shall  be 
void  so  far  as  they  are  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with 
the  former. 

46.  Both  the  English  and  French  languages  may  be 
employed  in  the  general  parliament  and  in  its  proceedings, 
and  in  the  local  legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  and  also  in 
the  federal  courts  and  in  the  courts  of  Lower  Canada. 

47.  No  lands  or  property  belonging  to  the  general  or 
local  government  shall  be  liable  to  taxation. 

48.  All  bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  new  tax  or  impost,  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, as  the  case  may  be. 

49.  The  House  of  Commons  or  House  of  Assembly  shall 
not  originate  or  pass  any  vote,  resolution,  address,  or  bill 
for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public  revenue, 
or  of  any  tax  or  impost  to  any  purpose,  not  first  recom- 
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mended  by  message  of  the  Grovernor  Greneral,  or  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  during  the  session  in 
which  such  vote,  resolution,  address,  or  bill  is  passed. 

50.  Any  bill  of  the  general  parliament  may  be  reserved 
in  the  usual  manner  for  Her  Majesty's  assent,  and  any  bill 
of  the  local  legislatures  may  in  like  manner  be  reserved  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Grovernor  Greneral. 

51.  Any  bill  passed  by  the  general  parliament  shall  be 
subject  to  disallowance  by  Her  Majesty  within  two  years, 
as  in  the  case  of  bills  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  said 
provinces  hitherto ;  and  in  like  manner  any  bill  passed  by 
a  local  legislature  shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by  the 
Grovernor  Greneral  within  one  year  after  the  passing  thereof. 

52.  The  seat  of  government  of  the  federated  provinces 
shall  be  Ottawa,  subject  to  the  Royal  prerogative. 

53.  Subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  respective  local 
governments,  the  seat  of  the  local  government  in  Upper 
Canada  shall  be  Toronto ;  of  Lower  Canada,  Quebec ;  and 
the  seats  of  the  local  governments  in  the  other  provinces 
shall  be  as  at  present. 

Property  and  Liabilities, 

54.  All  stocks,  cash,  bankers'  balances,  and  securities 
for  money  belonging  to  each  province,  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  belong  to  the 
general  government. 

65,  The  following  public  works  and  property  of  each 
province  shall  belong  to  the  general  government — to  wit: — - 

1.  Canals; 

2.  Public  harbours ; 

3.  Lighthouses  and  piers ; 

4.  Steamboats,  dredges,  and  public  vessels ; 

R 
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5.  Kiver  and  lake  improvements ; 

6.  Railway  and  railway  stocks,  mortgages,  and  other 

debts  due  by  railway  companies  ; 

7.  Military  roads ; 

8.  Custom-houses,    post-offices,    and    other     public 

buildings,  except  such  as  may  be  set  aside  by 
the  general  government  for  the  use  of  the  local 
legislatures  and  governments ; 

9.  Property  transferred  by  the  Imperial  government 

and  known  as  ordnance  property ; 

10.  Armories,  drill  sheds,  military  clothing,  and  mu- 

nitions of  war ;  and 

11.  Lands  set  apart  for  public  purposes. 

56.  All  lands,  mines,  minerals,  and  royalties  vested  in 
Her  Majesty  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  for  the  use  of  such  provinces,  shall  belong  to  the 
local  government  of  the  territory  in  which  the  same  are  so 
situate;  subject  to  any  trusts  that  may  exist  in  respect  to 
any  of  such  lands  or  to  any  interest  of  other  persons  in 
respect  of  the  same. 

57.  All  sums  due  from  purchasers  or  lessees  of  such 
lands,  mines,  or  minerals  at  the  time  of  the  union,  shall 
also  belong  to  the  local  governments. 

58.  All  assets  connected  with  such  portions  of  the  public 
debt  of  any  province  as  are  assumed  by  the  local  govern- 
ments, shall  also  belong  to  those  governments  respectively. 

59.  The  several  provinces  shall  retain  all  other  public 
property  therein,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  assume  any  lands  or  public  property  required  for 
fortifications  or  the  defence  of  the  country. 
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60.  The  general  government  shall  assume  all  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  each  province. 

61.  The  debt  of  Canada  not  specially  assumed  by  Upper 

and  Lower  Canada  respectively,  shall  not  exceed 

at  the  time  of  the  union  .  .  ^62,500,000 
Nova  Scotia  shall  enter  the  union  with 

a  debt  not  exceeding         .         .  8,000,000 

And  New  Brunswick,  with  a  debt  not 

exceeding        ....  7,000,000 

62.  In  case  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  do  not  incur 
liabilities  beyond  those  for  which  their  governments  are 
now  bound,  and  which  shall  make  their  debts  at  the  date 
of  union  less  than  ^^8,000,000  and  ^7,000,000  respectively, 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  not  so  incurred,  in  like  manner  as  is  hereinafter 
provided  for  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island ; 
the  foregoing  resolution  being  in  no  respect  intended  to 
limit  the  powers  given  to  the  respective  governments  of 
those  provinces  by  legislative  authority,  but  only  to  limit 
the  maximum  amount  of  charge  to  be  assumed  by  the 
general  government :  Provided  always  that  the  powers  so 
conferred  by  the  respective  legislatures  shall  be  exercised 
within  five  years  from  this  date  or  the  same  shall  then 
lapse. 

63.  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  not  hav- 
ing incurred  debts  equal  to  those  of  the  other  provinces, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  by  half-yearly  payments  in 
advance  from  the  general  government  the  interest  at  5 
per  cent,  on  the  difference  between  the  actual  amount  of 
their  respective  debts  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  the 
average  amount  of  indebtedness  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 

e2 
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64.  In  consideration  of  the  transfer  to  the  general  par- 
liament of  the  powers  of  taxation,  an  annual  grant  in  aid 
of  each  province  shall  be  made,  equal  to  80  cents  per 
head  of  the  population,  as  established  by  the  census  of 
1861,  the  population  of  Newfoundland  being  estimated  at 
130,000.  Such  aid  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  future 
demands  upon  the  general  government  for  local  purposes, 
and  shall  be  paid  half-yearly  in  advance  to  each  province. 

65.  The  position  of  New  Brunswick  being  such  as  to 
entail  large  immediate  charges  upon  her  local  revenues,  it 
is  agreed  that  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  time 
when  the  union  takes  effect,  an  additional  allowance  of 
^63,000  per  annum  shall  be  made  to  that  province ;  but 
that  so  long  as  the  liability  of  that  province  remains  under 
^7,000,000,  a  deduction  equal  to  the  interest  on  such  de- 
ficiency shall  be  made  from  the  ,^6 3,000. 

66.  In  consideration  of  the  surrender  to  the  general 
government  by  Newfoundland  of  all  its  rights  in  mines 
and  minerals,  and  of  all  the  ungranted  and  unoccupied 
lands  of  the  Crown,  it  is  agreed  that  the  sum  of  j^l  50,000 
shall  each  year  be  paid  to  that  province,  by  semi-annual 
payments :  Provided  that  that  colony  shall  retain  the  right 
of  opening,  constructing,  and  corrtrolling  roads  and  bridges 
through  any  of  the  said  lands,  subject  to  any  laws  which 
the  general  parliament  may  pass  in  respect  of  the  same. 

67.  All  engagements  that  may,  before  the  union,  be 
entered  into  with  the  Imperial  government  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  shall  be  assumed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

68.  The  general  government  shall  secure,  without  delay, 
the  completion  of  the  intercolonial  railway  from  Riviere- 
du-Loup  through  New  Brunswick  to  Truro  in  Nova  Scotia. 
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69.  The  communications  with  the  North-Western  terri- 
tory, and  the  improvements  required  for  the  development 
of  the  trade  of  the  Grreat  West  with  the  seaboard,  are  re- 
garded by  this  Conference  as  subjects  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  federated  provinces,  and  shall  be  prose- 
cuted at  the  earliest  possible  period  that  the  state  of  the 
finances  will  permit. 

70.  The  sanction  of  the  Imperial  and  local  parliaments 
shall  be  sought  for  the  union  of  the  provinces,  on  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  Conference. 

71.  That  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  be  solicited  to  deter- 
mine the  rank  and  name  of  the  federated  provinces. 

72.  The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  shall  be  authen- 
ticated by  the  signatures  of  the  delegates,  and  submitted 
by  each  delegation  to  its  own  government ;  and  the  Chair- 
man is  authorised  to  submit  a  copy  to  the  G-overnor 
Greneral  for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies. 


Copies  of  Official  Correspondence  on  the  Confedera- 
tion OF  the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
Canadian  Defences,  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  &c. 

(No.  83.)  — Copy  of  a  Despatch  from,  Governor-General 
Viscount  Monck  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Card- 
well,  M.P. 

Quebec:  March  24tj  1865, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  for  your  informa- 
tion a  copy  of  an  approved  minute  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Canada  appointing  a  deputation  from  their 
body,  who  are  to  proceed  to  England  to  confer  with  Her 
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Majesty's  Grovernment  on  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
province. 

The  gentlemen  named  on  the  deputation  propose  leav- 
ing by  the  steamer  which  sails  on  the  5th  of  April. 

I  have,  &c. 

MONCK. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P.  &c. 

(Enclosures  in  No.  1.) 

(No.  95.) — Cojpy  of  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Hon. 
Executive  Council,  approved  by  His  Excellency 
the  OoveimoT  General  on  the  24:th  of  March,  1865. 

The  Committee  respectfully  recommend  that  four  mem- 
bers of  your  Excellency's  Council  do  proceed  to  England 
to  confer  with  Her  Majesty's  Government — 

1.  Upon  the  proposed  confederation  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  and  the  means  whereby  it  can 
be  most  speedily  effected. 

2.  Upon  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Canada  in  the  event  of  war  arising  with  the  United  States, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  same  should  be  shared  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

3.  Upon  the  steps  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  the 
Keciprocity  Treaty  and  the  rights  conferred  by  it  upon  the 
United  States. 

4.  Upon  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  settlement 
of  the  North-West  territory  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
claims. 

5.  And  generally  upon  the  existing  critical  state  of 
affairs,  by  which  Canada  is  most  seriously  affected. 
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The  Committee  further  recommend  that  the  following 
members  of  Council  be  named  to  form  a  delegation,  viz. : 
Messrs.  Macdonald,  Cartier,  Brown,  and  Gait. 

Certified.  W.  H.  Lee,  C.E.C. 

(No.  2.) 

(95.)— Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Cardwell,    M.P.,    to    Governor -General    Viscount 

MONCK. 

Downing  Street  :  June  17,  1865. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship 
that  several  conferences  have  been  held  between  the  four 
Canadian  Ministers  who  were  deputed,  under  the  minute 
of  your  Executive  Council  of  March  24,  to  proceed  to 
England  to  confer  with  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  on  the 
part  of  Canada,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  de 
Grey,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  myself  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

On  the  first  subject  referred  to  in  the  minute,  that  of 
the  confederation  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
we  repeated  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  the  assurances 
which  had  already  been  given  of  the  determination  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  use  every  proper  means  of 
influence  to  carry  into  effect  without  delay  the  proposed 
confederation. 

On  the  second  point  we  entered  into  a  full  consideration 
of  the  important  subject  of  the  defence  of  Canada,  not 
with  any  apprehension  on  either  side  that  the  friendly  re- 
lations now  happily  subsisting  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States  are  likely  to  be  disturbed,  but  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  safety  of  the  empire  from 
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possible  attack  ought  to  depend  upon  its  own  strength  and 
the  due  application  of  its  own  resources.  We  reminded 
the  Canadian  Ministers  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Grovernment,  we  had  obtained  a  vote  of  money  for  improv- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Quebec.  "VVe  assured  them  that 
so  soon  as  that  vote  had  been  obtained  the  necessary  in- 
structions had  been  sent  out  for  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  works,  which  would  be  prosecuted  with  despatch  ; 
and  we  reminded  them  of  the  suggestion  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  made  to  them  to  proceed  with  the  forti- 
fications of  Montreal. 

The  Canadian  Ministers,  in  reply,  expressed  unre- 
servedly the  desire  of  Canada  to  devote  her  whole  re- 
sources, both  in  men  and  money,  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  connection  with  the  mother-country,  and  their  full 
belief  in  the  readiness  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
make  known  that  determination  in  the  most  authentic 
manner.  They  said  they  had  increased  the  expenditure 
for  their  militia  from  ^^300,000  to  |f  1,000,000,  and  would 
agree  to  train  that  force  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  provided  the  cost  did  not  exceed  the 
last-mentioned  sum  annually  while  the  question  of  con- 
federation is  pending.  They  said  they  were  unwilling  to 
separate  the  question  of  the  works  of  Montreal  from  the 
question  of  the  works  west  of  that  place,  and  from  the 
question  of  a  naval  armament  in  Lake  Ontario.  That 
the  execution  of  the  whole  of  these  works  would  render 
it  necessary  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  a  loan,  which 
could  only  be  raised  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. They  were  ready  to  propose  to  their  Legislature 
on  their  return  a  measure  for  this  purpose,  provided  that 
the  guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  were  given  now. 
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and  that  tliey  were  authorised  to  communicate  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada  the  assurance  that,  the  occasion  aris- 
ing, England  will  have  prepared  an  adequate  naval  force 
for  Lake  Ontario.  They  thought  that  if  the  guarantee 
were  not  obtained  now,  it  was  probable  that  the  Canadian 
Government  and  Parliament  would  think  it  desirable  that 
the  question  of  defensive  works  should  await  the  decision 
of  the  Grovernment  and  Legislature  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

On  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  we  assented 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal  that  if  the  province 
undertook  the  primary  liability  for  the  works  of  defence 
mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jervois,  and 
showed  a  sufficient  security,  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment 
should  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  guarantee  for  the  amount 
required ;  and  we  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment 
would  furnish  the  armaments  for  the  works ;  but  we  said 
that  the  desire  and  decision  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
ought  to  be  pronounced  before  any  application  was  made 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  On  the  subject  of  a  naval 
force  for  Lake  Ontario,  we  said  that,  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion of  expediency,  the  convention  subsisting  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  rendered  it  impossible  for 
either  nation  to  place  more  than  the  specified  number  of 
armed  vessels  on  the  lakes  in  times  of  peace.  In  case  of 
war  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  the  duty  of  any 
government  in  this  country  to  apply  its  means  of  naval 
defence  according  to  the  judgment  it  might  form  upon  the 
exigencies  of  each  particular  time,  and  the  Canadian 
Ministers  might  be  assured  that  Her  Majesty's  Grovern- 
ment would  not  permit  itself  to  be  found  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  be  unable  to  discharge  its  duty  in  this  respect. 
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This  was  the  only  assurance  the  Canadian  Ministers  could 
expect  or  we  could  give. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  the  Canadian 
Ministers  reverted  to  the  proposal  which  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  that  priority  in  point  of  time  should  be  given 
to  the  confederation  of  the  provinces.  To  this  we,  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  assented.  In  confor- 
mity, however,  with  a  wish  strongly  expressed  by  the 
Canadian  Ministers,  we  further  said  that  if,  upon  future 
consideration,  the  Canadian  Government  should  desire  to 
anticipate  the  confederation,  and  to  propose  that  Canada 
should  execute  the  works,  they  would  doubtless  communi- 
cate to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  decision;  and  we 
trusted  that  after  what  had  passed  in  these  conferences 
they  would  feel  assured  that  any  such  communication 
would  be  received  by  us  in  the  most  friendly  spirit. 

On  the  third  point,  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty,  the  Canadian 
Ministers  represented  the  great  importance  to  Canada  of 
the  renewal  of  that  treaty,  and  requested  that  Sir  F. 
Bruce  might  be  put  in  communication  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Monck  upon  the  subject.  We  replied  that 
Sir  F.  Bruce  had  already  received  instructions  to  negotiate 
for  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Government  of  Canada. 

On  the  fourth  point,  the  subject  of  the  North -Western 
territory,  the  Canadian  Ministers  desired  that  that  terri- 
tory should  be  made  over  to  Canada,  and  undertook  to 
negotiate  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  termi- 
nation of  their  rights,  on  condition  that  the  indemnity, 
if  any,  should  be  paid  by  a  loan  to  be  raised  by  Canada 
under  the  Imperial  guarantee.  With  the  sanction  of  the 
Cabinet  we  assented  to  this  proposal,  undertaking  that  if 
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the  negotiation  should  be  successful,  we,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  being  satisfied  that  the  amount  of  the  indemnity 
was  reasonable  and  the  security  sufficient,  would  apply  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  sanction  the  arrangement  and 
to  guarantee  the  amount. 

On  the  last  point,  it  seemed  sufficient  that  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  should  accept  the  assurances  given  by 
the  Canadian  Ministers  on  the  part  of  Canada,  that  that 
province  is  ready  to  devote  all  her  resources,  both  in  men 
and  money,  to  the  maintenance  of  her  connection  with 
the  mother-country,  and  should  assure  them  in  return 
that  the  Imperial  Grovemment  fully  acknowledged  the 
reciprocal  obligation  of  defending  every  portion  of  the 
empire  with  all  the  resources  at  its  command. 

The  Canadian  Ministers,  in  conclusion,  said  that  they 
hoped  it  would  be  understood  that  the  present  communi- 
cations did  not  in  any  way  affect  or  alter  the  correspond- 
ence which  had  already  passed  between  the  Imperial 
G-overnment  and  the  Governments  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces  on  the  subject  of  the  Intercolonial 
Eailway.     To  this  we  entirely  agreed. 

I  have,  &c. 

Edward  Cardwell. 
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Surtimainj   of    the   Constitution   of    the    United   States 
referred  to,  p.  48. 

Article  I. 

SECTION 

1.  All  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting 

of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

2.  Composition   of  House   of  Kepresentatives — chosen 

every  second  year. 

3.  Senate   composed  of  two  senators   from   each  State, 

chosen  by  the  legislatures  thereof  for  six  years ;  age 
30  years. 

4.  Manner  of  elections  for  senators — Congress  to  assemble 

once  every  year. 

5.  Privileges  of  each  house. 

6.  Compensation  to  senators  and  representatives ;  their 

privileges. 

7.  Bills  for  raising  revenue  originate  in  House  of  Kepre- 

sentatives— veto  of  President. » 

8.  Power  of  Congress. — 1.    To  levy  taxes  ;    2.  Borrow 

money ;  3.  Kegulate  commerce  ;  4.  Naturalization 
and  National  Bank ;  5.  Coin  money;  7.  Post-office; 
11.  Declare  war;  12.  Kaise  and  support  armies; 
13.  A  navy;  15.  Militia. 
10.  What  each  State  cannot  do  :  not  enter  into  any  treaty — 
coin  money — or  levy  impost  or  duty  on  imports. 
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Article  II. 

SECTION 

1. — 1.  Executive  power  in  President — holds  office  for  four 
years ;  2.  Manner  of  electing  President  and  Vice- 
President — each  State  to  choose  electors  equal  to  its 
whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress  ;  3.  Manner  of  voting  by  elections  — Presi- 
dent to  have  the  majority  of  electors ;  4.  Natural 
born  citizens  alone  can  be  President. 

2, — 1.  President  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy;  2.  Can  make  treaties  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Article  III. 

1.  Judicial  power  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  and  in  such 

inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish — ^judges 
hold  office  during  good  behaviour. 

2.  To  what  cases  judicial  power  to  extend. 

Article  IV. 

1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 

public  Acts,  &c.  of  other  States. 

2.  Citizens  of  each  State  entitled  to  privileges,  &c.  in 

other  States — (relation  of  States  to  each  other). 

3.  New  States  admitted. 

Article  V. 
Congress  by  2-3rds  vote  may  amend  constitution. 

Article  VI. 

1.  Debts  before  constitution  adopted — to  be  valid  against 

United  States. 

2.  Constitution,  supreme  law  of  land. 
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Article  VII. 
Eatification  of  constitution  by  nine  States  sufficient. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

Article  X. 

Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Sta,tes  by  the  con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
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Kxpenditure, 
in  defence  o 
1861). 
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cost  of  barracks,  fortifications,  and  transportations  incurred 
,  also  number  and  distribution  of  troops  (Select  Com. 


Colonies  Proper 

Infantry 
of  the 
Line 

Colo- 
nial In- 
fantry 

Artil- 
lery 

Engi- 
neers 

8 

Totals 

Imperial  Military 
Expenditure 

Canada     . 

1,039 

1,137 

248 

2,432 

£206,264 

Nova  Scotia  and  New 

Brunswick     . 

1,612 

... 

177 

92 

1,881* 

149,495 

Newfoundland  . 

... 

237 

1 

1 

239 

20,807 

British  Columbia 

... 

... 

... 

138 

138 

37,000 

New  South  Wales    . 

507 

... 

106 

32 

645 

43,039 

Victoria   . 

618 

... 

... 

6 

624 

36,557 

South  Australia 

93 

... 

... 

7 

100 

6,836 

Tasmania 

324 

... 

... 

2 

326 

35,113 

New  Zealand    . 

1,166 

... 

45 

41 

1,252 

104,852 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Natal,  &  Kaffraria 

3,409 

1,042 

176 

239 

4,866 

456,658 

Ceylon      . 

846 

1,356 

135 

7 

2,344 

110,268 

Mauritius 

1,449 

... 

133 

48 

1,630 

145,658 

"West  Indies. 

Jamaica   . 

534 

802 

94 

3 

1,433 

118,285 

Honduras 

... 

329 

24 

2 

355 

30,621 

Windward  and  Lee- 

ward Islands 

1,145 

1,104 

136 

7 

2,399 

213,793 

1  071 971 

Totals  . 

12,741 

6,007 

1,275 

633 

20,657 

l,\Jt0,£i(O 

£1,715,246 

Imperial  Garrisons . 

5,008 

637 

779 

306 

6,728 

■ 
483,173 

Malta       . 

Gibraltar . 

4,537 

... 

1,079 

309 

5,925 

420,695 

Ionian  Islands . 

3,601 

... 

487 

206 

4,294 

280,061 

Hong  Kong 

... 

... 

... 

... 

733 

57,300 

St.  Helena 

... 

418 

77 

2 

497 

38,354 

Bermuda  . 

*878 

... 

159 

91 

1,128 

87,587 

Bahamas  . 

... 

388 

11 

1 

398 

32,280 

Falkland . 

».. 

37 

... 

... 

37 

2,117 

West  Australia 

88 

... 

... 

66 

174 

25,946 

Labuan     . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7,329 

West  Africa      . 

... 

356 

... 

... 

356 

27,302 

Sierra  Leone     . 

... 

334 

... 

... 

334 

27,990 

Gambia,  Gold   Coast 
Totals  . 

... 

306 

... 

... 

306 

19,781 

14,112 

2,474 

2,592 

999 

20,910 

£1,509,835 

£3,225,081 

*  1,300  of  these  were  in  the  Imperial  garrison  of  Halifax. 
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APPENDIX   E 


BRITISH  COLONIES. 


Names 

Mode  of 
Acquisition 

Date 

Population 

Date  of 
Return 

Anguilla     . 

Settlement 

1650 

4,000 

1860 

Antigua 
Barbuda 

1632\ 
1628/ 

36,593 

1861 

Ascension   . 

1827 

Bahamas     . 

>» 

1629 

35,287 

1861 

Barbadoes  . 

» 

1625 

152,262 

1861 

Berbece       . 

Capture  . 

1803 

27,003 

1851 

Bermuda     . 

Settlement 

1609 

11,092 

1851 

Columbia,  British 

,, 

1858 

10,000 

1862 

Kaflfraria    . 

Separated  from 
Cape  of  Good 
Hope 

1860 

Canada,  East      7 
Canada,  West     5 

Cession   , 

1763 

3,000,000 
(nearly) 

1864 

Quebec     cap- 
tured   1759, 
cession  1763, 
settlement  of 
CanadaWest 
1783. 

Cape  Breton 

Capture      and 
cession 

1713 

63,000 

1861 

Cape    of     Good 

Capture  . 

1806 

300,000 

1860 

Hope 

Ceylon 

>t 

1795 

1,876,467 

1860 

Demerara       and 

7t 

1803 

100,000 

1851 

Essequibo 

Dominica    . 

Cession    . 

1763 

25,200 

1861 

Falkland  Islands 

Settlement 

1842 

500 

1855 

Gambia 

II 

1631 

6,693 

1861 

Gibraltar    . 

Capture  . 

1704 

17,642 

1860 

Gold  Coast 

Settlement 

1661 

400,000 

1851 

Gold  Coast  (late 

Cession    . 

1850 

Danish) 

Grenada 

M 

1763 

31,900 

1861 

Guiana 

Capitulation    . 

1803 

148,026 

1861 

Heligoland . 

Cession  . 

1814 

2,000 

1861 

Honduras   . 

Settlement 

16701 
1742/ 

25,631 

1861 

Hong  Kong 

Cession    . 

1842 

94,917 

1860 

Jamaica 

Capture  . 

1655 

441,253 

1861 

liabuan       . 

Cession   . 

1846 

2,373 

1861 
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Beitish  Colonies — continued. 

Names 

Mode  of 
Acquisition 

Date 

Population 

Date  of 
Return 

Lagos 

Constituted     a 
colony 

1862 

Malta,  Gozo,  and 

Capture  . 

1800 

136,496 

1861 

Comino 

Mauritius    . 

»> 

1810 

307,212 

1861 

Montserrat . 

Settlement 

1632 

7,654 

1861 

Natal . 

»i 

1824 

157,583 

» 

Nevis  . 

>» 

1628 

10,200 

1861 

New  Brunswick  . 

1783  1 

Separated  from 

252,047 

1861 

Nova  Scotia  . 

1784  J 

Newfoundland     . 

Settlement 

1608 

122,638 

1861 

New  South  Wales 

,^ 

1788 

378,934 

1863 

New  Zealand 

» 

1839 

106,204 

1861 

Norfolk  Island    . 

>» 
Eesettlement  . 

1788^ 
1825 

Transferred   to 

. 

185 

1856 

Pitcaim     Is- 

landers 

1856 -^ 

Nova  Scotia 

Capture      and 
cession 

1713 

330,857 

1861 

Prince    Edward's 

M                 » 

1713 

80,757 

Island 

Queensland 

Separated  from 
New      South 
Wales 

1859 

61,640 

1863 

St.  Christopher   . 

Settlement 

1623 

24,742 

1861 

St.  Helena  . 

Cession    . 

16731 

Transferred   to 

6,860 

1861 

Grovernment  . 

1836  J 

St.  Lucia     ; 

Capture  . 

1803 

26,713 

1861 

St.  Vincent . 

Cession    . 

1763 

30,128 

1861 

Sierra  Leone 

Settlement 

1789  1 

Transferred   to 

44,801 

1851 

Government  . 

1807  J 

South  Australia  . 

Settlement 

1836 

130,000 

1861 

Tasmania    . 

>» 

1804 

89,977 

1861 

Tobago 

Cession    . 

1763 

15,410 

1861 

Trinidad     . 

Capture  . 

1797 

84,432 

1861 

Tristan  D' Acunha 

Settlement 

1818 

90 

1845 

Turks  and  Caicos 

... 

4,372 

1861 

Vancouver's     Is- 

»i 

1781 ' 

23,000 

1862 

Sta.  ab.  1863. 

land 

Victoria    *  .        . 

Settlement 
Separated  from 

1836  1 

New      South 

604,000 

1864 

Wales 

1850  ) 

Virgin  Islands     . 

Settlement 

1666 

6,053 

1859 

West  Australia  . 

" 

1829 

15,593 

1861 

s2 
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APPENDIX   G. 

from  the   United  Kingdom  to  the  "United  States  and  British 
Colonies  from  the  year  1815  to  1864. 


Years 

United  States 

North 
American 
Colonies 

Australia 
and  New 
Zealand 
Colonies 

All  other 
places 

Totals 

1815  > 

<» 

780,048 

746,163 

124,342 

21,603 

1,672,156 

1846^ 

1847* 

142,154 

109,680 

4,949 

1,487 

258,270 

1848 

188,233 

31,065 

23,904 

4,887 

248,089 

1849 

219,450 

41,367 

32,191 

6,490 

299,498 

1850 

223,078 

32,961 

16,037 

8,773 

280,849 

1851 

267,357 

42,605 

21,532 

4,472 

335,966 

1852 

244,261 

32,873 

t87,881 

3,749 

368,764 

1853 

230,885 

34,522 

61,401 

3,129 

329,937 

1854 

193,065 

43,761 

83,237 

3,366 

323,429 

1855 

103,414 

17,966 

52,309 

3,118 

176,807 

1856 

111,837 

16,378 

44,584 

3,755 

176,554 

1857 

126,905 

21,001 

61,248 

3,721 

212,875 

1858 

59,716 

9,704 

39,295 

5,257 

113,972 

1859 

70,303 

6,689 

31,013 

12,427 

120,432 

1860 

87,500 

9,786 

24,302 

6,881 

128,469 

1861 

49,764 

12,707 

23,738 

5,561 

91,770 

1862 

58,706 

15,522 

41,843 

5,143 

121,214 

1863 

146,813 

18,083 

53,054 

5,808 

223,758 

1864 

147,042 

12,721 

40,942 

8,195 

208,900 

Total 

3,450,531 

1,255,554 

867,802 

117,822 

5,691,709 

Total  Emigration  from  Great  Britain  from  1815  to  1864  .  5,691,709 
„  „  to  British  Colonies  ....  2,123,356 
„  „  United  States 3,450,630 


*  Irish  famine,  £10,000,000  granted, 
t  Australian  gold  discoveries. 
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APPENDIX  H. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.  1768,  a  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  American,  or  Colonial  Department,  was  appointed, 
in  addition  to  the  two  principal  Secretaries  of  State  then 
existing.  In  1782  the  duties  of  the  two  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State  were  divided  into  '  Home  '  and  '  Foreign,' 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  and  the  Colonies  devolving  on  the 
Home  Department.  In  1794  a  principal  Secretary  for 
War  was  appointed,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  were 
transferred  to  the  War  Department  in  1801.  In  1854 
a  fourth  principal  Secretary  of  State  was  added,  the 
affairs  of  the  Colonies  alone  being  placed  under  one 
Secretary. 

Officers  of  State  who  have  been  Secretaries  for  the  Colonies  from  1768  to 
1866,  with  the  dates  of  their  Appointments. 

Secbbtabies  for  the  American  ob  Colonial  Depabtment, 

1768.    Feb.  27th     .     .  Earl  of  Hillsborough. 

1772.     Aug.  27th   .     .  William,  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

1776.     Jau.  25th     .     .  Lord  George  Sackville  Germaine. 

Sbceetaries  fob  Home  (fobmebly  Amebican  ob  Colonial) 
Depabtment.  . 

1782.    March  27th      .  William,  Earl  Shelbourne. 

1782.  July  17th    .     .  Thomas,  Lord  Grautham. 

1783.  April  2nd    .     .  Frederick,  Lord  North. 
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1783.  Dec.  23rd    .  .  Francis,  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 

1789.  Jan,  5th.     .  .  Right  Hon.  W.  Windham  Grenville. 

1794.  July  11th    .  .  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  (Lord  Melville). 

Secbetaries  fob  Wab  and  Colonies. 

1801.  March  17th  .  Robert,  Lord  Hobart. 

1804.  May  12th    .  .  John,  Earl  Camden. 

1805.  July  10th    .  .  Robert,  Viscount  Castlereagh. 

1806.  Feb.  14th    .  .  Right  Hon.  William  Windham. 

1807.  March  15th  .  Robert,  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
1809.  Oct.  11th     .  .  Robert  Banks,  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
1812.  Jan.  11th    .  .  Henry,  Earl  of  Bathurst. 

1827.  April  30th  .  .  Right  Hon.  William  Robinson. 

1827.  Aug.  17th   .  .  Right  Hon.  WilHam  Huskisson. 

1828.  May  20th   .  .  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Murray, 
1830.  Nov.  20th   .  .  Viscount  Goderieh. 

1833.  April ....  Right  Hon,  E.  G.  S.  Stanley  (Earl  Derby), 

1834.  June  5th     .  .  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Spring  Rice  (Lord  Monteagle). 

1834.  Dec,  20th    .  .  George,  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

1835.  April  18th  .  .  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant  (Lord  Glenelg). 
1 839.  Feb.  20th  .  .  Constantine  Henry,  Marquis  of  Normandy. 
1839.  Aug,  31st    .  .  Lord  John  Russell  (Earl  Russell). 

1841.  Sept.  3rd     .  .  Lord  Stanley  (Earl  Derby). 
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